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MR. BRIGHT AND LORD PALMERSTON. 


R. BRIGHT’S American clients have little reason to 
thank him for his advocacy. The 7'ren¢ affair is at an 
end, and Englishmen in general have no ungenerous wish to 
revive the controversy. The dispute has cost a million, in 
addition to any commercial loss which may have been in- 
curred; and it is agreed by common consent that the 
money has been well laid out in securing peace. The 
Government demanded redress for the outrage which had 
been offered to the British flag, and provided at the same time 
for the defence of Canada; or, according to Mr. Bricnt’s 
version, a polite message was sent to a friend, and a man of 
portentous strength, wielding a gigantic club, was employed 
to make every kind of ferocious gesticulation. It is not easy 
to prove which of the two agents is entitled to the credit of 
the satisfactory result. Perhaps M. Tnovvenrt might 
dispute, with a certain show of reason, the exclusive claim 
either of the Foreign Office or of the Horse Guards. Mr. 
Brisut, however, is certain, not only that the captives of 
the Trent would have been delivered up on a simple request, 
but that the only risk of a refusal arose from the English 
preparations for war. In that fortunate country, where there 
is no mob outside, because the doors of the Constitution are 
open to admit it, “every man who felt himself aggrieved or 
“humiliated by the course taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
“ ment, asked himself, ‘ Shall I gain anything by thissurrender, 
“or shall I wait for some other opportunity for the action of 
“hostility so apparent ?’” Perhaps, after all, it was as well 
to be prepared for the contingency of a quarrel with a nation 
of so delicate a susceptibility. It was impossible to feel certain 
that offence might not be taken if the English lamb dis- 
turbed the stream by drinking still lower down its current. 
A little before the boarding of the Trent, Mr. Sewarp had 
publicly recommended that the frontier should be fortified 
against an imaginary English invasion ; yet it never occurred 
either to Mr. Bricut or to any of his countrymen to feel 
aggrieved and humiliated by the challenge, or to resent it 
by a deliberate denial of justice. Whatever preparations 
were made in England, it was equally the duty of the 
Government at Washington to offer reparation for an in- 
defensible outrage; and Mr. Bricur believes “that on this 
“ question, as on some others, and on this more than others, 
“there is no other powerful Government in the world that is 
“so uniformly disposed to abide as far as possible by known 
“and defined laws as the Government of the United States ; 
“and when I heard that this demand had been made, with my 
“knowledge of their previous course in respect to these 
“ questions, I had no doubt whatever that the matter would be 
“amicably arranged, except that the menaces from this side 
“might make it difficult for them to concede the demand of 
“Her Magesty’s Government.” 

The necessity of the surrender is of course referred, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sumner’s theory, to American principles 
and practice. The American law, in truth, is precisely the 
same with the English, although Mr. Szwarp’s interpreta- 
tion would introduce intolerable oppression to neutrals. 
Mr. Sumner’s speech is one of the most offensive and unjust 
of all the attempts which have been made to obscure and 
embitter the dispute, and all its arguments were diametri- 
cally opposed to the official despatch which purported to 
explain the surrender of the captives. Mr. Bricut neglects 
to explain whether his confidence in a satisfactory result 
was founded on his agreement with Mr. Sewarp or with Mr. 
SuMNER; and it is at least unlucky that, as long as the dis- 
cussion was pending, he kept his certainty to himself. 
When the news of the outrage arrived, Mr. Bricnt’s organ 
maintained that the whole transaction was strictly legal ; 
and when it became impossible to sustain the extreme Ame- 
rican pretensions, Mr. Bricut himself, with all his adhe- 


rents, insisted on arbitration, which was wholly unnecessary 
if it was certain that Captain Witkes would be disavowed. 
It is also remarkable that the intuitive knowledge of the 
future which ought to have prevented the despatch of a 
single regiment to Canada was exclusively confined to the 
English friends of the Federal Government. Massachusetts 
was not in the secret when Boston and all the principal 
towns in the State presented their freedom to the officer 
who had, in their opinion, inflicted a deliberate insult on 
England. ‘The House of Representatives was not in the 
secret when it voted thanks to Captain Witxes. The 
Secretary of the Navy was in the dark when he approved of 
the conduct of his subordinate; and the Presipent himself 
was blind to his own proximate proceedings when he affixed 
his seal in token of approval to Mr. WELLEs’s report. The 
whole press of the Northern States, with all its knowledge 
of American principles and practice, arrived at a conclusion 
precisely opposite to that conviction which Mr. Bricut 
cherished in unbroken silence. As far as it was possible to 
judge, the nation unanimously repudiated the surrender of 
the prisoners until it heard of the warlike preparations 
which, in Mr. Bricut’s opinion, alone rendered a refusal of 
satisfaction possible. Then, indeed, the press changed its 
tone; Governors and Judges ceased to bluster against the 
British Lion; the House of Representatives rejected by a 
large majority a repetition of its previous vote; and the 
PresipentT assented to the just and reasonable policy which 
he may possibly have favoured from the first. 

On one point, even Mr. Bricut’s sagacity forsook him ; 
or rather he made two mistakes — one of fact and the other 
of principle — which fortunately neutralized one another. 
Believing that the Federal Government would do justice, at 
any cost, to its own feelings, he erroneously supposed that Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Siipett were “perhaps more hateful to 
“them than any other two individuals in the world.” Mr. 
Sewarp, on the other hand, declares that the prisoners 
were personally insignificant, and he is careful to explain 
that, if they had been sufficiently obnoxious and dangerous, 
he would have kept them at all hazards, although their 
character had assuredly nothing to do with the justice of 
the English demands. If the American Secretary of State 
had not provided himself with means of escape from the 
consequences of his own pretensions, he would have fur- 
nished Mr. Bricut with an opportunity of correcting 
another erroneous impression. At present, the great ad- 
mirer of America is shocked with the absurdity of believ- 
ing that Mr. Sewarp can at any time have meditated a 
war. “Mr. Sewarp cannot make war. The Presipent 
“ himself cannot make war ; Mr. Sewarp and the Presipenr 
“together cannot make war ;” and it is inferred that there- 
fore war could not be made. But Mr. Sewarp and the 
Present could have refused redress for Captain WitKes’s 
delinquency, and if they had been guilty of such an act, the 
war would have made itself. Any Government or portion 
of a Government which has the power of adopting or dis- 
avowing an act of violence, has the power of rendering war 
inevitable. There is now reason to believe that Mr. Sewarp 
produced a false impression by the unusual and arrogant 
tone of his diplomatic communications. His object was 
not to prepare for war, but to extort concessions, and 
his failure at almost every Court in Europe seems to have 
taught him the expediency of employing courteous lan- 
guage, and of abstaining from unreasonable pretensions. 
When, in the early part of his official career, he threatened 
half the Powers in the world with the vengeance of his 
Government, he can scarcely have adopted Mr. Bricut’s 
literal interpretation of the Federal Constitution. — 

Lord Patmerston’s task in answering Mr. Brigur was 
only too easy. There is little gratification in addressing 
universally accepted truisms to an audience which is con- 
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vinced beforehand. If the North American mob is not a 
mob, but a part of the self-governing community, it follows 
that the sovereign people deliberately adopted the act of 
Captain Witkes. Their applause of the insult to the English 
flag assumed that the act was an insult, and, therefore, that 
it was illegal; and as Mr. Bricur objects to any distinction 
between the populace and the Government, he ought to admit 
that the Presmpent and his Cabinet might be reasonably 
expected to concur in the only sentiments which were uttered 
on the platform or by the press. It is within his knowledge 
that Federal agents in England declared that the prisoners 
could never be given up; and the vigorous preparations for 
war, backed by the attitude of the French Government, are 
universally regarded as the main causes of the surrender. 
All English parties are in this matter practically of one 
mind, because they all regard the interests and honour of 
their own country. Mr. Bricut, on the other hand, has, 
perhaps unconsciously, identified himself with a foreign 
faction engaged in a bitter struggle. In his partisan fury 
he asserts that the South, by keeping 4,000,000 of human 
beings in slavery, commits the greatest crime recorded in 
history. A year ago, the model Republic of his enthusiasm 
and aspirations was responsible for the slave laws which are 
still incorporated in the Constitution; but as Mr. Bricut 
has, in his zeal for Northern democracy, become an advocate 
of war, and an apologist for national debts and protective 
tariffs, he can scarcely be expected to treat the slave-owners, 
who are now his enemies, with justice or candour. 


LORD CLARENDON AND COUNT CAVOUR. 


T= hand that stripped off the veil of privacy from the 
memory of Cavour has had no reason to rejoice in its 
work, If it was the hand of a friend, the result has only 
been to show that a man who does a great work must often 
muke mistakes, misjudge his contemporaries, and overcome 
scruples that perplex ordinary people. If it was the hand 
of an enemy, the result has been to show that Cavour tri- 
umphed in spite of difficulties—some of them created by 
himself— which other men would have found overwhelming. 
In any case, the rule that forbids the disclosure of the 
secrets of the living, or the recently dead, has only received 
new confirmation. It is impossible that we should now 
understand the whole career and character of Cavour; and 
we feel at once that it would be unfair to allow any partial 
revelations to diminish or augment the esteem in which we 
hold him. We cannot get at the truth of very complicated 
facts that happened only five or six years ago. Lord 
CLARENDON has thought it due to himself to explain that 
many of the opinions and promises attributed to him by 
Count Cavour were the creatures of the ardent fancy of a 
man whose mind was bent on a single subject. ‘The English 
Minister thought he was being civil and kind and was 
gossiping in an easy, unofficial manner, and Cavour thought 
he was ascertaining the views and securing the support of 
England. Lord Crarenpon has naturally resented the im- 
putation of taking on himself an authority which did not 
belong to him. It was not for him to say what England 
would do, or how England felt; and he was more es- 
pecially startled at the statement that he had even agreed 
in the expediency of landing English troops at Spezzia. 
Of course, he is quite right to put himself straight 
with his colleagues and his countrymen on these points; 
but still, although Cavour was undoubtedly mistaken, we 
cannot think he was altogether mistaken, og that his error 
was not a very natural one. He did receive a very con- 
siderable amount of encouragement from Lord CLarenpon. 
It is impossible to read Lord CiarEnpon’s account of what 
took place without feeling that he shared Cavour’s regret at 
the meagre results of the long and angry discussion that had 
been held on the position of Italy. He, as well as Cavour, 
had sustained something of a defeat ; and defeat in a common 
cause produces a very natural sympathy. He knew that 
Cavour was not only dissatisfied with the result of the 
discussion in the Congress, but he had been assured by 
Cavour himself that it was impossible for him to face the 
Italian Parliament without having achieved something 
more. The something more that Cavour hoped to 
achieve was to obtain the encouragement of England and 
France in his project of getting the Austrians out of Italy. 
He did not expect to have war then and there declared 
against Austria, but he hoped to be able to assure his friends 
that he had obtained substantial pledges of support in high 


CLARENDON represented to him that one of the leading 
objects of English policy was to “free Italy from foreign 
“occupation.” It can scarcely be wondered that an Italian 
who heard this would consider that he had got something 
more from the representative of England than he had got 
from the general resolution of the Congress. But Cavour was 
not satisfied with this. He went on to inquire whether he 
was likely to get something more tangible and efficacious than 
“moral support.” He knew that a very little would make 
Austria attack Piedmont, if only she dared ; and he calculated 
that he could at any time play the game which he actually 
played successfully in 1859, and make Austria the aggressor, 
He accordingly asked Lord CLarenpon what England would 
do if Austria attacked Piedmont, in order to destroy Piedmon- 
tese liberty. Lord CLarenpon replied that Cavour would, 
in such a case, have “practical proof of the feeling of the 
“ Parliament and the people of Great Britain.” It must he 
remembered when, and by whom, and to whom this was 
said, and we can then scarcely consider Cavour a visionary 
or an enthusiast for thinking that a war for the liberation of 
Italy would be popular in England. 

Lord CLarenpon’s explanation makes it easy to under- 
stand why it is that foreigners are so often puzzled and 
mortified by English diplomacy. While Cavour thought 
that the English Plenipotentiary was making promises and 
holding out bright hopes, Lord CLarenpon felt himself per- 
fectly safe. He was protected by a tacit and perpetual < 
appeal to a standard which could not fail him. He knew 
that he was limited by the traditional policy of England. 
There is a common basis of diplomacy on which all Minis- 
tries alike have to build their acts; and it seems as if, on most 
great questions of foreign policy, the particular Ministry of 
the day is bound by a spell which makes them act just as their 
predecessors have acted and as their opponents would act. 
All English Ministers feel irresistibly obliged to deal with 
Continental nations under the influence of the two primary 
principles of keeping up the position of England and of abiding 
by existing treaties. They find in the guarantee of solemn 
engagements the best security for a nation which has nothing 
to gain by change, which has fought hard to establish what 
is established, and which sees in good faith the foundation of 
credit and the assurance of peace. An English nobleman 
holding high office is imbued with notions traditional in the 
circle in which he is born, and assumed in every conversa- 
tion that he can recollect from boyhood. It seems impossible 
to him that any one can take anything he says as abstracted 
from the fundamental notions of foreign policy which he 
holds to be involved in the mere fact that a representative of 
England is a party tothe discussion. Lord CLarenpon knew 
that he was under a restraint which would keep him from 
seriously committing himself to Count Cavour. He was 
so firmly persuaded that he must have given vent to 
some of the platitudes which naturally arise in the mind 
of the English official that he even directed a search to 
be made in the Foreign-oflice, in the confident hope that he 
must have offered Cavour some of those stock remarks 
about the adherence of England to treaties which would 
have guarded him at the time from being misunderstood, 
and would now relieve him from the imputation of rash- 
ness. It was with a well-grounded surprise that he had to 
inform his hearers that the search had proved ineffectual, 
Impossible as it might appear, he had not embodied in 
writing any of the obvious common-places which should 
have been uttered as the legitimate dampers of Cavowur’s 
enthusiasm. But he spoke to an audience that understood 
what he meant; and his hearers were quite ready to go 
with him when he assumed, as a matter of course, that the 
attitude he had really taken towards Cavour was one 
quite consistent with the traditional policy to which both 
sides of the House are supposed to cling with equal 
tenacity. 

If it were really certain that this traditional policy of 
England alone operated to determine her relations with 
foreign Powers, no guide could be simpler in calculating 
what she would do. If no English interests were menaced, 
there would be nothing to do but to look to existing 
treaties, and the policy of England would be anticipated by 
the same rules of interpretation that enabie us to anticipate 
the decisions of a legal tribunal. But this is notoriously 
not the case. We do not go to war or maintain peace by 
rule of thumb. It is often exceedingly difficult for an 
Englishman, and almost impossible for a foreigner, to under- 
stand why we go to war, or who it is that decides that war 
shall be made. Sometimes, as in the case of Lord Pat- 
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nation fight. Sometimes, as in the crisis when the French 
colonels so nearly brought on a collision between England 
and Franee, it is the people that insist on a warlike policy 
from which their rulers recoil. Sometimes we allow treaties 
to be infringed ; sometimes we treat the infraction of a treaty 
as the most flagrant of crimes. Austria was pardoned 
for appropriating Cracow, while Russia, by seizing the 
Principalities, roused England to arms. In 1849, we looked 
with apathy on the Russian interference in Hungary, 
whereas now there is scarcely any quarrel in which England 
would be so ready to fight as one provoked by a compact 
between Austria and Russia to blot out the liberties of 
Hungary in blood. Foreigners see all this, and are 
puzzled. Englishmen feel all this, and as they feel they 
talk. It is impossible that if those who talk hold high 
office, and are in immediate relations with the head of the 
Government, their talk should not be accepted as an indi- 
eation of what England will really do. Although Lord 
and Lord Matmeseury would probably profess, 
and would profess with sincerity, to be guided by the same 
general principles, yet their unanimity obviously admits a 
great latitude of difference. Lord CLARENDON was quite 
at liberty to say all he did, but in saying it he expressed 
strongly one mode of viewing Italian affairs. As itis the view 
which we are convinced is the right one, we cannot regret 
that he held, and that he expressed it. But it was a much 
more important matter than he appears or affects to think, 
that, at the particular moment of his colloquies with Cavour, 
he thought and talked as he did. It is obvious that, whether 
intentionally or not, Lord CLarenpon impelled Cavour 
forward in the audacious enterprise on which he was bent. 
He returned to Turin satisfied that he had done something, 
and Lord CLarenpon was the chief agent in producing this 
conviction. Ever since the Peace of Paris, Piedmont has 
found a substantial support in the countenance of England ; 
and when Lord MALmesbury came into office, the work had 
been done too effectually to be undone, and Austria would 
never believe that even a Tory Ministry either could or 
would support her. The final effect of reading all that 
Cavour wrote and Lord Crarenpon said is to inspire a 
belief that, while Lord CLarenpon was guilty of no oflicial 
indiscretion, his tone and language were such as in fact to 
give Cavour encouragement sufficient to produce great 
results, and that it was by no means a violent strain on 
Lord CLarenpon’s words to deduce this encouragement from 
them, 


THE MEXICAN INTERVENTION. 


_—— project of placing an Austrian Archduke on a throne 
to be erected in Mexico, if not the greatest, the best, or 
the worst of modern enterprises, is perhaps the oddest. The 
tendency of mankind to fall back on a system of hereditary 
succession seems as ineradicable as the characteristics of the 
original rock pigeon in all Mr. Darwin’s far-descended 
varieties of the bird. Not that the House of Austria has a 
forcible claim to any succession in Mexico, but it is under- 
stood by common consent that candidates for new crowns 
can only be selected from the Royal caste of Europe. When 
the kingdom of Greece was established, Prince Lrorotp 
of Saxe-Coburg, then recently affiliated to the Royal 
family of England, was selected as the fittest founder of a 
dynasty; and on his unfortunate refusal, the protecting 
Powers made a less felicitous choice in the ancient and 
reigning House of Wittelsbach. King Lropoip now occu- 
pies an easier seat at Brussels, with a reasonable prospect of 
transmitting his honours to his descendants. The selection 
of a candidate from the same class to rule the Danubian 
Principalities has only been prevented by the determination 
of the English Government to maintain the subjection of the 
provinces to the Turkish Crown; and it is understood that 
Colonel Covuza represents the partial independence which 
would ripen into perfect sovereignty under the auspices of a 
Prince born in the purple. The Boyapartes and the Berna- 
DotTEs, dating from an era of conquest and revolution, are 
the only modern members of the family of kings. The only 
crowned head in the New World is, in his own person, the 
true representative of the ancient House of BraGanza, 
During the Mexican revolution, a considerable party judi- 
ciously desired to found a monarchy under one of the 
Spanish princes, but,the Government of Madrid refused to 
sanction the scheme. IrurBipe found that an empire 
under a private adventurer was as ephemeral an institution as 
a South American Republic. If a kingdom is really to be 


import a supply of the original virus which circulates in the 
veins of European Royalty; and the Archduke Maxt- 
MILIAN is perhaps as desirable as any rival candidate, if it is 
true that the Mexicans entertain an inveterate dislike to the 
Spanish Boursons. The stock of Hapssurc-Lorraine, with 
all its faults, is preferable to the Neapolitan family, and 
dynastic antipathies necessarily exclude from competition 
the able and unemployed princes of the House of ORrtEans, 
The Archduke is said to possess a promising character and 
fair abilities, and if the Mexicans have any regard for 
the original conquerors, they may welcome a prince who can 
trace his descent through Ferptnanp the First of Austria, 
through Pump the Tuirp of Spain, and perhaps by other 
channels, from Ferpinanp and 

In ancient Greece, when a Dorian colony was about to be 
founded, the oracle of Delphi generally required that the 
leader of the expedition should belong to the family of the 
Hrracuip®. An Austrian Archduke will erfjoy similar faci- 
lities for conveying across the ocean some sparks of the 
sacred fire of Royalty; but the mysterious responses of the 
Tuileries are not supposed to relate exclusively to the des- 
tinies of Mexico. The device of solving, by a single opera- 
tion, the Mexican and the Italian complication will be 
acknowledged as a masterpiece of ingenuity, if only it proves 
successful. Yet the exchange of Venetia for a remote sove- 
reignty in the West would be a sufficiently strange transac- 
tion, if the equivalent were offered to the litigant who is to 
be dispossessed by his own consent. The abstraction of 
a part of the Austrian Empire, in consideration of an 
apanage for a cadet of the reigning family, can only be pro- 
posed on the assumption that the Austrian territories belong 
to the House of Harspure, and not to the collective nation. 
The proprietary doctrine is by no means new, although it 
might perhaps have been regarded as obsolete. Almost 
all European kingdoms are but the estates which different 
potentates have accumulated or kept together by conquest, 
marriage, and inheritance. Lorraine was originally the pro- 
perty of Lormaire, and when, after many centuries, it was 
annexed to France, the dispossessed dynasty was provided 
with a new dominion in the heart of Italy. Austria itself 
is the result of marriage settlements. ‘The petty Saxon 
Duchies represent the effect of gavelkind, as compared 
with the primogeniture of Brandenburg. Great Britain 
was only united when the succession of England devolved 
by inheritance on the King of Scotland. The belief that 
kingdoms are but the appendages of kings was rudely shaken 
by the great revolutionary war, and at the resettlement of 
Europe the Congress of Vienna adopted a mixed principle 
of family claims, more or less combined and reconciled with 
political expediency. Austria and Prussia were strength- 
ened, and the Kingdom of the Netherlands was created for 
the purpose of balancing the exorbitant power of France; 
while provision was made, as far as possible, in various parts 
of Germany and Italy, for the numerous princes who had 
legitimate pretensions to sovereignty. It was generally 
supposed that the subsequent lapse of half a century had 
finally established the right of States to a substantive exist- 
ence; but the Mexico-Venetian contrivance recurs to the 
theory of sovereign and irresponsible ownership. 

The Austrians might, perhaps, be well advised in getting 
rid of a possession which costs more than it is worth in 
money, and far more in danger. If it is thought less undig- 
nified to connect a removal of the boundaries of the Empire 
with the institution of a Harspurc Kingdom on the other side 
of the world, foreigners who only wish to see the Italian 
question peaceably settled have little ground for complaint 
or criticism. The occupation of governing mongrel Spaniards 
and pure-blooded Indians scarcely seems attractive, but 
perhaps even Austrian traditions may be enlightened inno- 
vations in Mexico. The process by which the feeling of the 
natives is to be enlisted in support of European state-craft will 
be disclosed at the proper time. A display of force, together 
with a distribution of money, for the most part ensures the 
smooth working of universal suffrage even in countries with 
a more creditable history; and it is probable that a suffi- 
cient number of patriots has already been retained to ensure 
an outburst of popular enthusiasm for the Archduke, as 
soon as circumstances favour his appearance. It might have 
been thought that a Spaniard would have been preferred 
to an absolute stranger, but it seems that the old colonial 
government and the civil war have left behind feelings 
of irreconcilable hostility. Knowing nothing whatever of 
Austria, the Mexicans will have no definite objection to the 
Archduke Maxiitian; and the French, who will be the 


set up in that distracted country, it is probably prudent to 
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the protectors of the people against a more unpalatable 
choice. If the doubtful rumour of a defeat sustained by the 
Spanish troops were confirmed, the disaster would be en- 
dured with fortitude in England. The success of French 
licy would be less unwelcome, especially if it involved as 
ts consequence the consolidation of the Italian Kingdom; 
yet it is difficult to believe that the Emperor NapoLeon 
intends to incur so much trouble and expense without 
some prospect of advantage. On the whole, perhaps, peace 
would be most effectually promoted by abstinence from un- 
necessary wars. 
The share of England in the joint expedition is not alto- 
gether dignified or satisfactory. It seems to have been 
understood that the Spanish intervention was connected 
with questionable designs, which were to be checked by the 
friendly and vigilant cooperation of the French and English 
forces. The original suspicion has been confirmed by the 
premature activity of the Spanish commander; and Lord 
Russet is justly displeased with the unexpected magnitude 
of the forces which are employed both by France and Spain 
without the previous assent of England. ‘The fleet which 
is sent to enforce compliance with just demands against the 
existing Government virtually forms part of the armaments 
which are intended to establish an entirely new and untried 
system. There is reason to believe that all the military 
leaders of factions will combine to resist foreign invaders, 
and no vote which may be afterwards dictated by French or 
Spanish generals will prove that the Republic has died a 
natural death. The interests of British traders and residents 
would undoubtedly be promoted by the creation of a Monarcby, 
or of any other form of government which could preserve 
order and keep its engagements; yet, for a time at least, a 
King of Mexico might be as difficult to deal with as a 
native Mexican President. The new Government could not 
be pressed or menaced without endangering its existence, 
and giving just offence to the protecting Powers. It is not 
likely that its authority would be practically recognised in 
the outlying provinces, and there would be imminent danger 
of foreign war as soon as the Northern Federation of the 
United States was at leisure from its present contest. All 
Americans will resent the opportunity which has been taken 
to effect a considerable revolution without the participation 
of the Power which is still the greatest on the Western Con- 
tinent; and in the conflicts and confusion which may ensue, 
English interests may be as gravely compromised as if 
Juarez and Mrramon were still fighting for supremacy and 
plunder. While the French and Spanish armies are march- 
ing on the capital, there will be no Government to satisfy the 
English demands, and consequently the pressure which the 
squadron is intended to apply will necessarily fail to produce 
an immediate result. An idea, even in the shape of the 
Archduke Maxiitian, is not an adequate compensation 
for a considerable outlay. 


THE ADDRESSES OF THE FRENCH LEGISLATURE. 


— are plenty of signs that the French Emperor is 

becoming weary in the extreme of his position at 
Rome. His hesitation or patience has, up to the present 
time, been probably caused by his ignorance of the course 
which the Porgz intended to follow. In spite of all dis- 
couragements, the French Government may have enter- 
tained a hope that, if the people who have influence at the 
Papal Court could once be persuaded that nothing would be 
done for them by foreign Powers, they would allow their 
master to come to terms with the Italians. But the Cardinals 
have now clearly made up their minds that this policy will 
not suit them. Since the conversation between the French 
Minister and Cardinal ANTONELLI, it has become plain that 
the Court of Rome is of opinion that the consequences of 
defying the Emperor are not so very terrible, or, at all 
events, that they are not worse than the humiliation of 
submission to Italian law. The Emperor will either with- 
draw his troops or leave them. If the French depart, the 
Pore and Cardinals must of course go too; but they go to an 
opulent exile in some Catholic country, preserving a chance 
of restoration, which they must surrender for ever if they 

lace themselves under the Italian Government. On the 
other hand, if the foreign occupation continues, they remain 
in a situation much less intolerable than would be inferred 
from the piteous language which their partisans employ. It is 

enerally understood that they are in no want of money. ‘The 

eter’s Pence go far to indemnify them for the loss of revenue 
from the provinces beyond the Apennines, and the stream 
of devout subscriptions is said to have given no sign as yet 


of becoming scanty or shallow. In fact, enough is known 
of the persons who alone could bring about an arrangement 
with the Italians to make it certain that no arrangement 
whatever will be effected. The Porr, in his present mood 
of mind, is thoroughly convinced that the abandonment of 
his temporal sovereignty would be a sin. There is, doubtless, 
more than one person at Rome who could alter his persua- 
sion with very little trouble, but the very men who could 
do this have the strongest interest in not doing it. For, 
though the Pore would doubtless be treated with the most 
delicate consideration if Rome were given up, it does not 
follow that all who have served him have a right to expect 
the same lenity. In Rome itself there would assuredly be 
an outcry against certain great personages as soon as the 
French were out of the city. It is not necessary to put 
absolute faith in the scandalous stories of great fortunes 
which the Cardinal Secretary of State and others are said 
to owe to questionable arts or equivocal speculations, but it 
must be recollected that the very currency of such stories 
ensures some uncomfortable investigations whenever the 
long-suffering Romans are at liberty to say what they please. 
Cardinal ANTONELLI, governing a little State protected by 
French regiments, is still a powerful functionary. Cardinal 
ANTONELLI, attached to the exiled Porr’s Court near Madrid 
or Munich, would, if report is to be trusted, be not only 
an interesting victim of persecution, but one of the largest 
fundholders in Europe. 
subject of the King of Iraty, would be in some danger of 
a just or unjust prosecution for malversation, and at any 
rate would hear very unpleasant things from an enfranchised 
press. 

The knowledge which those who are in the habit of seeing 
the Emperor of the Frencu have acquired, that he is be- 
ginning to lose patience at the state of affairs in Rome, 
is likely to produce an exciting discussion during the de- 
liberations of the Chambers on the Address. The draft- 
address submitted to the Senate by the officials merely hints 
discontent at the Papal obstinacy, but it is known that Prince 
Napo.eon intends to bring the real question on the carpet 
by moving an amendment which will suggest that Rome 
ought to be evacuated; and a clause to the same effect will 
also be moved in the Legislative Body. ‘The document pro- 
posed by M. Tropitone has no doubt been concerted with the 
Emperor, and, in its hesitating vagueness, very probably re- 
flects his present frame of mind; but sufficient information 
has now been collected concerning his singular character to 
acquaint us that his moments of energetic action are always 
preceded in secret by long periods of doubt and hesitation; 
nor is there any safer conclusion about him than that, 
when he shows he is doubting, the world may be pre- 
pared to see a blow struck. Prince NaroLron, who has 
often seemed to anticipate the projects growing in his 
cousin’s mind, is very likely to have discerned the resolution 
which is being shaped with reference to this matter, and 
is not unnaturally trying to clear the way before it. The 
Prince’s wish to help the Italians is probably sincere enough; 
nor is the assistance which he has it in its power to give 
without its value. While he shares with other members of 
his family the scientific tastes attributed to him, he is the only 
Bonaparte who has ever given proof of oratorical ability, 


and in any assembly he would be sure to command a hear- © 


ing. In the Senate, composed of paid dependents of the 
Emperor, his position, quite as much as his eloquence, en- 
ables him to overpower opposition; but his speeches are 
extensively circulated among the public outside, and the 
not inconsiderable force of his language and reasoning pro- 
duces an appreciable effect. 

It is now generally acknowledged that his speech of last 
year did very great damage to the priestly party. ‘The 
ultra-religious circles of Paris flattered themselves that he 
was more than answered by the young Catholic orators who 
distinguished themselves in the Legislative Body; but the 
opposite opinion has since prevailed. The truth is, that liberal 
and anti-Catholic feeling is still deeply rooted in France, and 
is only suppressed by the timidity which has become a malady 
of French national character. A declamation against the 
Pore by a Prince of the Imperial blood is more than enough 
to give vigour to the old sentiment. It was doubted, indeed, 
for a while last spring, when a certain sensation was made 
by the speeches of M. Ketxer and other Catholic deputies 
from the East of France, whether the Government would be 
able to dispense with the aid of the pritstly interest without 
openly throwing itself on the Liberals; but some decisive 
experiments on public opinion have been tried since then, 


and it has been proved, by the results of several elections, 
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that Government influence has been rather increased than 
otherwise by breaking with the Ultramontanes. There is 
much reason for thinking that Prince NapoLeon, combin- 
ing Imperialism as he does with strong dislike of the Pore, 
and with a decided leaning towards a liberal foreign policy, 
is very much a representative of the prevalent condition of 
French opinion. 

Nobody need be surprised if the French Ministers who 
answer Prince Naroreon and M. Konicswarter, while 
deprecating any change in the draft-addresses, let fall ex- 
pressions more menacing to the Court of Rome than ap- 
pear in any of their paragraphs. All that can be expected 
at present is, perhaps, an admission that the occupation 
cannot last much longer. The debate must necessarily take 
a turn which will render it imperative for the Government 
to say something on the point. The great subject for dis- 
cussion is the new financial policy, and it will be idle for 
the Ministers to promise thrift in future if no pledge 
can be given for the retrenchment of the most indefensible 
of the outlays to be provided for in the Budget. The Go- 
vernment has already proposed to make the Senate apolo- 
gize for the new taxes demanded, arguing, in lieu of a 
better plea for them, that they might be worse than they 
are. Finance is the one subject on which the Lower 
Chamber has always seemed inclined to assert its powers, 
and its members will certainly discuss the propriety of the 
proposed imposts fully and seriously. It will be difficult to 
obtain even from bodies constituted like these an express 
approval of fresh taxation, unless the guarantees given for 
economy are reasonable in themselves and precisely stated. 
So long as the occupation of Rome was merely provisional, 
the heavy expense it entails was not complained of by the 
deputies ; but the Porz has now plainly stated to the Ex- 
PEROR by Cardinal ANTONELLI that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, he will do nothing to terminate or diminish it. 
What the French Legislative Body has therefore now to 
decide is whether the French nation, at the moment when 
it is to be more heavily taxed than ever, is to take upon 
- for a perpetuity the cost of maintaining the Pore in 

me. 


THE LAND TRANSFER BILL. 


LL WESTBURY is now in a position to gratify the 
desire which he has so often publicly expressed of 
rectifying some of the strange anomalies of English law, and 
reforming, if not reconstructing, much of our feudalized 
system on a more symmetrical plan. Few Chancellors have 
been ambitious of the reputation of law reformers, and 
fewer still have found the tone of professional opinion suf- 
ficiently liberal to encourage any serious efforts in this 
direction. A vague popular discontent with some parts, and 


times existed, and must probably continue, even though the 
principles and machinery of the law should really become 
the perfection of reason. But this uninstructed feeling is 
of little use to a reformer ; and it is only of late years that 
a really intelligent desire, on the part of those who under- 
stand the law, to do what may be done to improve it, has 
sprung up. Whatever obstruction self-interest may create, 
the CHANCELLOR may safely calculate on the candid support of 
all that is most influential in the legal profession, if he shall 
succeed in introducing measures which are not only sound in 
theory, but feasible in practice. 
Lord Westsvry has been bold in commencing his career 
asa reforming Chancellor by grappling with the most im- 
‘portant and the most difficult problem which the law presents. 
The unusual circumstance that a single measure of law 
reform is the only promise of legislation which the Govern- 
ment has held out may be taken as an assurance that Lord 
Wesrtevury will have an energetic support from the Cabinet. 
Even after their successful display of armed diplomacy, and 
with the distraction in prospect of the Great Exhibition, 
the Ministry can hardly hope to weather the session with 
credit if they fail in their single project of legislation. 
The one ewe lamb, we may be sure, is not to be massacred 
with the innocents if by any means its life can be saved. 
The temper of the Opposition is also favourable to the Cuan- 
CELLOR’s success. The conveyancing reform which is now 
proposed was, in a somewhat different shape, a pet measure 
- of the Conservatives when last in power, and in the House of 
Commons the most eminent lawyers and the most influential 
laymen are alike pledged to the broad principle of Lord 


with which rival lawyers commonly welcome each other’s 
projects has for the moment been laid aside ; and though Lord 
Cranwortn’s two Bills and Lord Caetmsrorp’s two Bills 
will be in some sort rivals of the official measure, the tact 
and courtesy which a Lord-Chancellor should possess virtute 
officii may possibly prevent the personal rivalries of a Select 
Committee from interfering with the accomplishment of a 
much needed reform. Certainly the enterprise which Lord 
Westsvry has attempted has never been undertaken with 
so many chances in its favour ; but it would be useless to deny 
that the difficulty of settling a good working scheme of con- 
veyancing law is enormous, even without the hindrances 
which party spite and personal crotchets have hitherto 
opposed to every attempt of the kind. 

The evils which all registration measures have been in- 
tended to remove are familiar enough to win for any effec- 
tual project of reform the support of all who have been much 
concerned with land transactions. How far the mischief 
may be curable is a question on which lawyers may to some 
extent differ; but no one, whatever his knowledge or ignor- 
ance of the law, can doubt that the uncertainty of title, and 
the expense of investigating it, form very serious deduc- 
tions from the value of land as an investment. In almost 
every civilized country except England, the machinery for 
the transfer of land and the protection of titles is based 
on a system of registration ; and in no country, we believe, 
does the cost of dealing with real estate approach the ex- 
pense of an average investigation of title on the Eng- 
lish method. It was perhaps a natural inference, that we 
had only to establish a registry of all documents of title to 
lighten the burden and diminish the uncertainty which were 
such unpleasant adjuncts of a purchase of land in England. 
For many years, one lawyer after another produced his 
scheme for the registration of assurances ; and it was not 
until an enormous amount of labour had been wasted on the 
subject that the truth was finally established, that the mere 
registration of deeds would at most only shut out one of 
many elements of risk, and would increase instead of dimin- 
ishing the expenses which have been so much complained of. 
A system which may be more or less successful among people 
who are in general content with very simple arrangements 
for the future enjoyment and distribution of real estates, 
breaks down utterly when it has to deal with all the com- 
plicated and varying provisions which the caprice of owners 
and the ingenuity of conveyancers have devised for the 
purpose of regulating the devolution of an English estate. 
Any scheme which professes to deal with the tenure and 
transfer of land in England must leave intact the power 
of settling and devising it, with all the limitations, trusts, 
powers, jointures, portions, and charges which form the 
stock materials of an English settlement. Merely recordin 
the successive transactions in a general registry wou 
not diminish their complication, and the result of a registra- 
tion of deeds would simply have been to send a purchaser to 
a public office, perhaps one hundred miles off, to get the same 
abstract which he now receives from the vendor's solicitor. 
Something much more than this was clearly necessary. 
What a purchaser wants to get at is not a mere narrative of 
all the dealings for a certain number of years with the pro- 
perty he is purchasing, but the result and legal effect of 
those dealings. He wants to be saved, if possible, the cost of 
investigating the tedious story for himself and ascertaining 
who are the persons interested in the land, and what is the 
extent of the rights ofeach. In other words, he requires to 
know how the title stands at the moment of his purchase, 
and to know it, if possible, without the costly process of 
sifting it for himself out of a multitude of intricate trans- 
actions and half-proved assertions of fact. 

All the recent registration schemes have recognised this 
necessity, and have proposed to place upon record, not the 
deeds which have created the title of the present owners, 
but the title itself, which is the ultimate object of search. 
In place of telling the inquirer how the land was settled in 
this year and mortgaged in that, devised at one time, re- 
conveyed at another — how jointures, and portions, and lega- 
cies were charged upon it, and by what processes they were 
successively satisfied —the registers contemplated by any of 
the Bills of the last few years were intended to give at once 
the essential information whose the land in question is, how it 
stands limited, what charges remain to be paid off, and by what 

rsons an indefeasible title can be given to the purchaser. 
Lord Cranwortn and Lord Cuetmsrorp, Sir Cairns 
and Lord Wesrsury, all have had this object in view; and 
though the machinery proposed is different in each case, and 


Wesrevry’s Bill, Evenin the House of Lords, the acerbity 
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have designed a perfect working scheme for the purpose, the 
first great step in the proposed reform has already been 
taken when a common agreement has been come to as to the 
object to be kept in view, and when a very general conviction 
has grown up that the practical difficulties which have to be 
surmounted are by no means insuperable. 


Many of the plans which have been brought forward —and 
Sir H. Carrns’ Bill may be mentioned as a leading example— 
have been framed on the principle of assimilating the transfer 
of land to the transfer of stock, so far as the different quali- 
ties of such property allowed. It is a familiar fact that 
Consols can be settled with as many complicated limita- 
tions as land itself, and yet Consols can be bought and 
sold without any investigation of title at all. Except 
that seme additional record would be required for the 
purpose of identification—a less formidable matter than 
it has sometimes been represented to be—there would be 
no difficulty in dealing with land precisely as stock is dealt 
with. But, to do this, landowners must submit to expose 
themselves to possible frauds by trustees, just as persons who 
settle stock do—in theory at any rate—expose themselves 
to the risk of fraudulent transfers by the persons in whose 
names the stock stands at the Bank of England. Why men 
should be more nervous about a hazard of this kind when it 
affects an acre of land than when it imperils 50,000/. Consols, 
no very good reason can be given; but some prejudice was 
undoubtedly felt against this mode of dealing with the subject. 
The extreme infrequency of irregular dealings with settled 
stock, of which there are probably many hundred millions in 
existence, might be thought sufficient to remove any alarm 
on this score. Indeed, the feeling is due more to habit. than 
anything else; for all the risk which the new scheme would 
have introduced is incurred without hesitation in every 
instance in which an estate is mortgaged with a power of 
sale, and few indeed are the landowners who are not now 
just as liable to have their estates sold over their heads as 
they would be if they were registered like settled stock in 
the names of trustees. 


Still this defect, though of less practical moment than 
was supposed by some timid landowners, was a blot on the 
theoretical completeness of Sir H. Carrns’ scheme ; and the 
main distinction between Lord Westsury’s Bill and that of 
the late Government is that the CHANCELLOR boldly endea- 
vours to grapple with all the difficulties which Sir H. 
Cairns preferred to evade. In place of keeping a register 
of mere holders of land, and empowering them > transfer 
to a purchaser just as holders of stock may do, Lord 
Westgury proposes to make his registry complete by 
adding a supplemental register of all the trusts and 
interests by which the land may be affected. That this, 
if practicable, would be a much more comprehensive 
way of dealing with the subject, is undeniable; but 
at the same time it largely increases what may be called 
the mechanical difficulties of the scheme. It is essential, 
however, to observe that there is no sort of antagonism 
between the different plans which have been proposed. All 
aim at a registration of title, carried far enough at any rate 
to enable a purchaser to make himself safe by inquiry at the 
registry office; and Lord Westgury only differs from those 
who have preceded him in this field by attempting to make 
the register a record of all equitable interests, as well as a 
protection to purchasers. Whether the larger project is 
feasible, or whether it may not be found necessary to limit 
it, in the first instance at any rate, to the narrower object 
proposed by Sir H. Catrns’ Bill, must depend on the success 
with which the detailsof the scheme may be worked out. 
But any Act which shall practically obviate fhe necessity of 
repeated investigations of title will have a direct money 
value to the owners and purchasers of land, considerable 
enough (if they are wise) te secure their most energetic 
support. 


AMERICA. 


HE American news, with the exception of the capture 

of Fort Henry, is as uninteresting as if the country 
were in the full enjoyment of peace and prosperity. The 
great movement which was announced has not yet taken place, 
and the general opinion appears not to favour any immediate 
advance of the main Federal army into Virginia. Greater 
expectations are founded on the considerable force which has 
been collected in the Valley of the Mississippi, and hopes are 
entertained that the Confederate position at Columbus may be 


carried by superiority of numbers. Still farther to the West, a 
personal dispute seems likely to interfere with the organization 
of the expedition which was to descend from Kansas in 
the direction of New Orleans. General Lane, fresh from 
his interviews with the PrestpeNt, boasted loudly of his 
projects of emancipation, and he even promised that, to 
enable his soldiers to fight like gentlemen, he would provide 
every private with the attendance of a confiscated negro 
servant. His admirers announced that he was about. to 
carry on the war upon some new principle, with an entire 
disregard of received strategy and of regular discipline, 
Volunteers might probably have been attracted to his 
standard by the hope of unusual facilities for plunder, as 
well as by the convenience of appropriating to them- 
selves the services of liberated slaves; but the Presipent 
seems to have forgotten that General Hunter was already 
in command in Kansas, or perhaps General Lane, like 
other boastful adventurers, affected to occupy a position 
to which he had no legitimate claim. In resentment of his 
pretensions, General Hunter declares that he will himself 
command the expedition, for which, as he publicly and 
pointedly remarks, no means of transport have been pro- 
vided. In imitation of Fremont, LANE appeals to popular 
feeling and to his own subordinates, and it is still doubtful 
whether his enterprise will be cut short by his dismissal. 
It is more certain that he is a vulgar and ambitious agitator 
than that he possesses any military abilities. On the whole, 


it seems that the policy of Abolition receives little support “ 


at Washington. The Prestpent and the majority of both 
Houses, though they cannot really hope for the restoration 
of the Union, wisely decline to make themselves responsible 
for the disruption by any open disavowal of the Consti- 
tution ; and the projects of confiscation which have been 
brought forward will probably be superseded by Mr. 
Bvair’s plan for imposing a quota of taxation on the Se- 
ceding States. Nothing could be more impolitic and 
absurd than an attempt to levy any imposts of the 
kind, if the fortune of war should give the Federalists 
possession of any portion of Southern territory; but 
there is little hardship in theoretical taxation, and the claim 
of arrears might easily be abandoned in the course of 
future negotiations. In the mean time, no capitalist will 
lend a dollar on the faith of a revenue which must be 
a fiction during the struggle, and a nonentity after a vic- 
tory. 

The real taxation which Congress has perhaps by this time 
voted is estimated as equivalent to the difference between the 
actual revenue and 30,000,000/. The Customs return has, for 
protective reasons, been reduced to the lowest point, and the 
Government apparently intends more and more to discourage 
foreigncommerce. The Secretary of War has conceded to 
native manufacturers a monopoly of the supplies to the 
army, and Mr. Cuase some time ago declared that it was the 
interest of the North to depend as far as possible on its own 
indigenous resources. It therefore becomes necessary to tax 
domestic produce, and to raise money by all the other 
methods which have at different times employed fiscal in- 
genuity. Experience only can show whether Excise duties 
can be effectually levied over the vast extent of the Northern 
Federation. Smuggling has already received a considerable 
impulse from the Morr Tariff, and every artificial in- 
crease in the price of native commodities will furnish 
an additional stimulus to contraband traffic. It was long 
found difficult for the organized police of Scotland and 
Ireland to suppress illicit distillation, and the hills 
and bogs which formerly sheltered small stills are 
of insignificant extent in comparison with the vast 
forests and prairies of the United States. Except in the 
large towns, there is no police, and it will not be easy to 
create a trustworthy body of excisemen. ‘The great advan- 
tage of customs duties, which was discovered in the infancy 
of civilization, consists in the unavoidable passage of foreign 
importations along a limited number of definite channels. 
Harbours, rivers, and roads could be watched and stopped, 
when it was difficult or impossible to follow every house- 
holder to his dwelling. The castles on the Rhine were pri- 
marily rude and irregular custom-houses, placed where 
traders necessarily came within reach of fiscal processes. It 
has been the pleasure of the American Congress to prefer 
more questionable advantages to the large receipts which 
might have been obtained from foreign imports under a mo- 
derate tariff. They are consequently forced to collect their 
revenue in a thousand little rills, instead of drawing it at 
once from an abundant stream. The scheme of taxation 
appears to have been prepared in good faith, but lenders 
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will inquire, not how far it is honestly proposed, but whether 
it is likely to be productive. 

The Finance Committee has wisely looked not less to the 
equitable distribution of burdens than to the possibility of 
obtaining the necessary revenue. Newspapers, railroads, 
legal transactions, every act and every tangible object, are 
to be made occasions for patriotic contributions. Mr. Pirr 
engaged in a similar series of enterprises in the early years 
of the Freneh war, and the duty on hair-powder lately re- 
mained as a significant fragment of his comprehensive sys- 
tem of universal taxation. The English Minister had to 
deal with a smaller community than the Northern Union, 
and he was opposed to a foe incomparably more powerful than 
the Southern Confederacy. The considerable success which 
he attained may perhaps be thought encouraging by the 
American Government, but the machinery of taxation which 
existed in England has yet to be created in the United States. 
The estimates of revenue which are presented to the House 
of Commons are seldom wide of the truth, but Congress, 
from first to last, must legislate by guess. American 
writers plausibly argue that, when food and warlike 
materials exist in abundance, it must be possible to pay, 
to feed, and to supply even the enormous army which exists ; 
but the difficulty of turning private property into public 
revenue has yet to be learnt. It would not be easy in 
America, or even in England, to raise a million by voluntary 
subscription for the most indispensable public objects ; and the 
difference in productiveness between a Budget and a be- 
nevolent collection represents the efficiency of compulsory 
taxation. Some commodities, like those newspapers which 
depend on their cheapness for their circulation, may be 
destroyed in the attempt to tax them. In other cases, there 
is an almost unlimited facility of evasion. It is not im- 
possible that it may be found expedient to assess the neces- 
sary contributions on the respective States, and to allow 
their Governments and Legislatures to provide for the 
collection of the taxes. Under any system it will be dif- 
ficult to supply capitalists with that certainty which alone 
can render their wealth available for the conduct of the 
war. 

The proposed amount of 30,000,000/., even if it can be 
raised, is inadequate to the wants of the Government. 
Long before the end of 1863, if the present scale of ex- 
penditure is maintained, the annual charge of the debt will 
approach 20,000,000/, The ordinary expenditure of the 
Union during peace is calculated at 15,000,000l., and con- 
sequently there will be no portion of the public income 
applicable to the charges of the war. The public creditor 
cannot but foresee that he will be exposed to the risk of 
depreciation when he receives his dividends in paper money ; 
and even if capitalists were willing to furnish unlimited 
loans, there is no sufficient accumulation of available wealth 
to meet the demands of the Government. The true re- 
source is retrenchment of military expenditure, if it is 
thought premature to suggest the possibility of peace. 
The frauds of contractors and public functionaries will 
alone furnish large opportunities of reduction, and when 
the fashion of comparing the army to an anaconda has 
passed away, the country will perhaps discover that it is better 
to fight the South in the ordinary manner than to attempt to 
strangle it. Of eighty regiments of Federal cavalry on full pay, 
it is said that only fifty have a real existence, and it may be 
doubted whether five thousand horsemen have been use- 
fully employed in the field since the commencement of the 
war. The nation has hitherto prided: itself on the enor- 
mous magnitude of the army which has accomplished only 
infinitesimal results. It would be worthier of a great 
State to challenge the admiration of foreigners for a more 
compendious machine, especially if it turned out better 
work. The Treasury would find, in sweeping and vigorous 
retrenchment, the best means of retrieving or raising the 
public credit, for there is always a probability that a person 
who is reducing his expenditure has a serious intention of 
paying his debts. In proportion to the amount of the loans 
which may be raised or asked for will be the rate of interest 
which will be demanded, and the character of the Government 
will suffer by its inevitable failure to obtain, even on exorbitant 
terms, the vast amounts which are required. It cannot be 
necessary for the Northern Federation to spend, in the contest 
with a State which has neither navy nor regular army, two 
or three times the amount which sufficed for the contest of 
England with Napoleon. 


THE NEMESIS OF REFORM. 


M*® Cox’s inquiry, the other night, after the fate of the 
forgotten and unregretted Reform Bill, was greeted 
with derisive cheers, and the Premrer’s curt and dis- 
couraging reply was loudly applauded by a sympathisi 
House ; yet there may have been those to whom even a foolish 
and inopportune question suggested matter for grave re- 
flection. On the face of it, the Radical member for Finsbury 
has certainly a case against both the Ministry and the House. 
Considering that the present Parliament was specially elected 
to settle the “great question” of Reform, and that the 
present Government specially undertook to satisfy the 
ostensible demand of the constituencies, there is some awk- 
wardness in the announcement that the whole subject is ad- 
journed to an indefinite future. Even Mr. Cox might have 
something to say for himself and his friends (if he knew 
how to say it), should he accuse the Parliament and the 
Government of 1859 of tergiversation and breach of faith. 
It is the merest matter of fact that the majority of the House 
of Commons has left unfulfilled a promise specifically given 
at the hustings, and that the Ministry is holding office on a 
tenure different from that by which it was originally obtained. 
There are, it is true, perfectly valid reasons why the pledge 
of three years ago should not have been redeemed, and the 
general approval of the country has more than condoned 
the relinquishment of a mischievous undertaking ; but they 
are reasons which it would not be convenient to state very 
explicitly. It would be difficult for a Minister to confess, 
in so many words, that he and his colleagues, with the 
general body of their supporters, had been misled by 
illusory indications of public feeling — that they had in- 
sincerely echoed a cry which subsequently turned out to be 
hcllow and artificial — that they had thought they were doing 
a popular thing when they succumbed to an agitation which 
they erroneously imagined to be real, but that they had since 
discovered and corrected the mistake. It might be imprudent 
to assert very broadly either that the constituencies did not 
quite know their own minds when they returned a Reform 
majority, and placed a Reform Ministry in power, or that 
the mood of feeling which that majority and that Ministry 
represented was factitious and transient. It would hardly do 
for a Government which once leaned on Mr, Briaut’s sup- 
port, and which still includes more than one of Mr. Brieut’s 
particular friends, to avow that it extravagantly over-esti- 
mated the influence.of the Birmingham agitator, and that it 
is now honestly endeavouring to clear itself from the dis- 
repute of a damaging alliance. This is the simple truth, but 
there are truths which it is next to impossible to enunciate in 
plain words. All the world knows why Lord Patmerston’s 
Government brings in no more Reform Bills ; all reasonable 
men are thankful to be spared a worse than unnecessary in- 
fliction ; and any explanation of the fact would be alike 
superfluous and embarrassing. It would be satisfactory to 
believe that this was really the end of the matter, and that 
the consequences of a timid and unworthy subserviency to 
platform demagoguism had by this time exhausted themselves. 
Unfortunately, however, the fullest possible retractation of 
an error does not invariably obviate its natural penalties. 
While the Government is endeavouring — with the best 
wishes of judicious politicians for its success—to overcome the 
difficulties of a false position, its ultra-Liberal supporters are 
studiously misreading the lessons of current events. A succes- 
sion of electioneering reverses has apparently not taught 
Radical journalists the unwelcome truth that “advanced 
“popular principles” are thoroughly unpopular, and that the 
country rejects, with well-founded aversion and alarm, the 
nostrums which only three years ago all parties were emu- 
lously prescribing for its imaginary ailments. We share the 
dissatisfaction with which Liberal politicians see one seat 
after another wrested from their party, until the very exist- 
ence of a Liberal majority in Parliament has become pro- 
blematical ; but nothing is gained by attempts to blink the 
simple fact which underlies these mortifying mishaps. It 
is idle for “ sincere Reformers,” smarting under the loss of 
three seats within as many weeks, to suggest that the local 
party managers have not put forward the best men that 
could be found, and that a deeper shade of Liberalism than 
that professed by the defeated candidates would infallibly 
have commanded victory. It is usually to be presumed that 
local politicians best understand the probable conditions of 
success in a local contest ; and no tangible reason is adduced 
to show that either Oxfordshire, or Lincoln, or Great 
Grimsby would have been saved to the Liberal party by the 
adoption of a more adventurous line of ner Sir Henry 
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Dasnwoop may have been a candidate of no political mark 
and of very ordinary personal qualifications ; but he seems 
to have been fairly enough matched against Colonel Fane, 
and the hypothesis that an aspirant of more pronounced opi- 
nions would have fared better is purely gratuitous. There 
is no reason to think that Oxfordshire is more favourable 
to ultra-Liberalism than South Lancashire ; yet Mr. Guap- 
stone found it expedient, after giving himself ample 
time for consideration, to decline the coveted honour of 
representing the manufacturing county, and even a Liberal 
candidate far less obnoxious than the CHANCELLOR of 
the ExcHequer was unceremoniously rejected. Equally 
futile is the assertion that the Liberalism of Lincoln and 
Great Grimsby did not care to put out its strength in re- 
turning such very mild politicians as Mr. Hinpe-PaLMErR 
and Mr. HeneaGe. We have nomeans of contradicting the 
allegation that, in one or both of those boroughs, “an active 
“and intelligent majority of the inhabitants were favourable 
“to advanced opinions ;” but there is a strong @ priori pre- 
sumption that an active and intelligent majority which fails 
to make its opinions known in the only authentic way is a 
myth. On the whole, we must decline to accept the theory 
that the Liberal party has lost Oxfordshire, Lincoln, and 
Great Grimsby for want of candidates prepared to swallow 
household suffrage, ballot, and the rest of the Radical pledges. 
A simpler explanation of the untoward result of these and cer- 
tain previous contests is to be found in the discredit brought 
on the very name of Liberalism by the unpatriotic extrava- 
ces of its more prominent partisans. Mr. Bricut’s 
incendiary rhetoric is still unforgotten. The dangerous 
organic innovations which he all but succeeded in forcing on 
a reluctant Legislature are yet present to the minds of timid 
liticians. The experimental failure of those American 
institutions which Englishmen were imprudently exhorted 
to admire and copy has also told on the public mind with 
pernaps even exaggerated force. The consequence is, that 
that considerable section of every English constituency which 
is neither permanently Liberal nor permanently Conserva- 
tive, in any party sense, is just now profoundly indisposed to 
meddle with them that are given to change. So long as 
Liberalism labours under the ill-repute of its unfortunate 
alliance with an ultra-democratic and un-English school of 
liticians, it is unnecessary to seek any other explanation of 
its electioneering disasters. 

The gradual disappearance of the Liberal majority in 
Parliament is, of course, a subject of immense exultation 
with those who hope to profit by the weakness of a Liberal 
Government. Although there is not a trace of “ Conserva- 
“tive reaction,” in the sense of a desire to reverse any part of 
the Liberal legislation of the last thirty years — although 
the nation is substantially unanimous in its support of free 
institutions and a Liberal policy at home and abroad — it is 
not unnaturally assumed to be inevitable that a Ministry 
which can no longer rely on its regular adherents must 
shortly change places with the Opposition. It would cer- 
tainly be curious if the reaction against platform Radicalism 
and Mr. Bricut should enure to the benefit of a party 
which not very long ago outdid all competitors in its ob- 
sequious flattery of the Birmingham demagogue, and whose 
latest official act was the production of a Reform Bill ex- 
pressly intended to propitiate the democracy which has now 
gone out of fashion. But poetical justice is not often done 
in this world, and Mr. DisrakEwr’s undisguised subserviency 
to the great agitator is already more than half forgotten. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that the boasts of the Conserva- 
tive organs may be premature. Isolated defeats or successes 
at casual elections furnish, after all, no sure index to the 
probable results of a general appeal to the country, which 
is always largely influenced by the particular issue selected 
as the subject-matter of the appeal; and the manager of the 
Conservative party has more than once shown a rare talent 
for making the worst of apparently promising opportunities. 
The majority of Englishmen, who have no immediate inte- 
rest in the strife of political factions, will sincerely wish that 
a Government which, on many grounds, deserves well of the 
country, may surmount the difficulties of a position which 
is confessedly far from secure. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 


Tue debate on the Supplementary Estimates for the army 
and navy, consequent upon the threatened rupture with the 
United States, ought to give general satisfaction. The 
wildest guesses had been hazarded as to the cost of our 


preparations for a possible war. The common belief 
the outlay at three or four millions, and the most sober 
calculations were considerably in excess of the actual 
cost. The votes taken for the purpose are less than 
1 000,000/., and though we are threatened with some 
not inconsiderable items which will come to account 
in the next financial year, it must be remembered, as a set- 
off against this contingency, that the money which has been 
spent is in part represented by valuable stores of gun- 
powder, clothing, and other matters, which will relieve the 
Estimates for future years. ‘The whole country, including 
Lord Dersy and Mr. Disrarwt, and excluding no one but 
Mr. Bricut, has borne testimony to the thorough efficiency 
of the service performed; and we may fairly congratulate 
ourselves that the rapid and energetic preparations which 
were made have cost much less than old experience would 
have led us to expect. Our Government did not work on 
the magnificent scale, as regards numbers, which Mr. Lincotn 
and his colleagues have adopted; but it is an economical no 
less than a military triumph to have silenced the bluster of 
the Northern States, and forced them into a tardy repa- 
ration, at an outlay of less than three days’ expenditure of the 
Government at Washington. 
The duty of providing transport for the troops fell upon 
the Admiralty, and, according to Lord Clarence Pacet’s 
calculation, this was done at the rate of 16/. per man, in- 
cluding not only the passage of the soldiers themselves, but 


the freight of all the extra clothing and military stores 


which were sent out to provide against the contingency of 
an immediate war in a climate as severe as that of Siberia. 
Seme addition ought, no doubt, to be made to the votes 
passed on Monday evening, in order to arrive at the 
real cost of the naval part of the Canada expedition. 
No extra vote is taken for labour in the dockyards, or for 
stores used up in fitting the large number of additional ships 
which were commissioned on the emergency. Something, 
we presume, must have been saved in the dockyards out of 
the original votes for these purposes, beyond the surplus on 
account of contract vessels, which is said not to have been 
set off against the cost of the recent preparations. Still, 
after every allowance, it must be owned that the work has 
been done both well and cheaply ; and if the Admiralty has 
been helped a little by its own previous savings, no one will 
complain of so unwonted a circumstance as an unexpected 
surplus in the Dockyard department. It will perhaps be a 
matter of surprise that the cost of equipping the army of 
defence should have been twice as great as that of transport- 
ing the force in the dead of winter toa country like Canada ; 
but the main expenditure on the part of the War Office arose 
rather from the ample provision of warlike stores, warm 
clothing, and other necessaries to meet the contingencies of 
actual service, than from any immediate outlay for the pre~ 
sent wants of the expeditionary force. Armstrong guns 
and Enfield rifles were sent out, not only for the use of our 
own soldiers, but for the militia and volunteers of Canada, 
who, if need were, would no doubt soon learn to make a 
good use of them. Enormous quantities of gunpowder and 
ammunition were despatched to the scene of the expected 
war, and the North American provinces were, in fact, put, 
so far as military material was concerned, in a position to 
carry on hostilities for a considerable time without any 
further supply. When this is taken into account, we may 
well put up with a charge of about 600,000/. as a moderate 
demand on the part of the War Otfice for the important 
services which have been performed. 

Incidentally, the debate revealed a circumstance which is 
by no means so satisfactory as the accounts of the expe- 
dition to Canada. At a rather late period of the last 
session, when it was found that France was rapidly out- 
stripping us in the construction of armour-plated ships, a 
considerable vote (250,000/.) was taken on account of con- 
tracts, then in contemplation, for a large addition to our iron 
fleet. Very little has leaked out as to the actual progress 
made with the vessels which were ordered on that occasion, 
but it seems now that the Admiralty has made a large 
saving on this head, which, if the late preparations had not 
disturbed the arrangement, was intended to be applied to other 
votes, on which the amount granted by Parliament had been 
exceeded. It may be inferred that the prospect of seeing the 
promised iron fleet in commission within the next four or 
five years is very uncertain, and that money which was en- 
thusiastically voted by the House of Commons for a specific 
object was meant to be used for other purposes, for which 
there would probably have been some difficulty in obtain- 
ing the additional vote. It is true that such transfers from 
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one head of expenditure to another require the assent of the 
Treasury ; but as they are practically made before the requi- 
site authority is asked, the Lords of the Treasury have little 
control in the matter beyond the privilege of an ex post 
facto scold. It cannot be denied that some facility of the kind 
is necessary for the smooth working of any large department ; 
but like the corresponding power which, according to M. 
Fou», is to do such wonders in readjusting the finances of 
France, it must, if it is not to defeat all Parliamentary 
checks, be used with moderation, and, above all, with good 
faith. There are always some popular branches of naval 
expenditure, for which the House will grant anything that 
is asked; and if it is to be the practice to take heavy votes 
on these items for the sake of supplementing the defi- 
ciencies which are feared elsewhere, it will be a mockery 
to specify, even in the rough way in which the Navy Esti- 
mates in their present form can be said to specify anything, 
the particular purposes to which the various sums voted by 
the House of Commons are to be applied. 

Not only has there been this slackness in the building 
operations of the last year, but the Navy Estimates for 
1862-3 reduce by a very large sum the votes for the con- 
struction of ships. Whether this is due to any newly dis- 
covered cheapness of iron vessels as compared with the old 
wooden ships, or to a determination to give up ship-building 
toa great extent in future, will, it may be hoped, be explained 
when the Estimates are moved ; and, above all, it is really 
essential that the contemplated transaction with the Contract 
vote should receive some explanation to remove the appearance 
of artifice which it seems to wear. The Admiralty, we know, 
are not strong at accounts, however energetic they may be 
under a sudden stimulus, but they may at least be expected 
to keep themselves clear from anything like juggling with 
the Parliamentary votes. If the country insists, rightly or 
wrongly, on the energetic prosecution of a particular class 
of works, whether ship-building or dock-building, or any- 
thing else, and if Parliament makes a lavish provision for 
this express purpose, it cannot be permitted to a Board of 
Admiralty (even after performing an unusual feat, and 
covering itself with unaccustomed glory) quietly to divert 
the sums so devoted to some other project which it may 
prefer, or to employ them in covering extravagances com- 
mitted in other departments of the service. 

It will be fairer to wait for the introduction of the Naval 
Estimates before criticizing the proposals made for the ensu- 
ing year ; but the pernicious practice of sending ships to sea 
with half their complement of men is so utterly indefensible, 
and has been so conclusively condemned by past experience, 
that Lord CLarence Pacer will find it difficult to satisfy the 
House, even in its present indulgent mood, without showing 
a more ample provision for the manning of the fleet than he 
has set down in the Estimates for the year. It would be 
wasteful and imprudent to squander too fast the stock of 
popularity which the naval authorities have lately acquired ; 
and there is no more certain way of dissipating it than by 
neglecting the construction of iron vessels, and imperilling the 
flag by exposing half-manned ships to the chances of con- 
flict which, though escaped for once, have not yet altogether 
vanished. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


Axcient philosophy bade a man know himself. There is some- 
thing which this utilitarian age values much more — a knowledge 
of the world. But in what does this much-cultivated quality con- 
sist? When we speak of a man of the world, we don’t exactly 
mean a man of business. A man might be a first-rate banker or 
merchant, and yet be quite unknowing in the ways of the world. 
Neither do we understand by this phrase a person of agreeable 
manners merely. We naturally attribute acourteous bearing to 
a man who has mixed much in society ; but this polish, though one 
of its outward and visible signs, is not itself knowledge of the 
world. Nor, when we use the term in its common acceptation, do we 
mean that insight into men’s motives and that power of influencing 
their actions which mark the highest order of statesmen. This 
knowledge is, in fact, the same as that commended in the axiom of 
the old philosopher, since knowledge of human nature must be 
founded on, and grow out of knowledge of self. 

There is hardly any reproach more deeply resented than an im- 
putation of being destitute of a knowledge of the world. We prefer 
to be called anything rather than a fogey. From nothing does a 
schoolboy shrink so sensitively as from being thought green. It 
is the nascent fear of this which impels him prematurely into 
virile integuments, and fills him with such burning contempt for 
his female relatives, Nothing could be said of any one aspiring to 
take part in public affairs which he would think more to his pre- 
judice, than that he was unknowing, or eccentric, or impracticable. 


anxious to impress upon his friends is, that, together with the cloth, 
he has not assumed the petticoat. And yet, if we exclude that 
higher kind of knowledge of the world which is identical with 
experience of human nature, the value of an apprenticeship in the 
ways of society is greatly exaggerated. Judged by positive re- 
sults, it effects little. It cannot raise a man to power or riches, as 
hard work and a strong will often do. It will never open him a 
career where the principle of promotion is merit. It will never 
make him Lord Chanel lor or a merchant prince; though it may 
sibly make him colonel of a regiment, or a lord-in-waiting, or a 
ishop. It can never be the substitute for those higher springs of 
action and rooted convictions by which a consistent life is nou- 
rished and sustained. It is only in the absence of more potent 
influences that it can itself directly achieve much. It is strong 
only by reason of surrounding weakness. 
Whence, then, the extraordinary importance commonly attached 
to it? If it be but a broken reed upon which to lean in the endea- 
vour to rise, why is it thought so indispensable ?_ Simply because its 
influence, though negative, is felt at every turn and in every sphere 
of life. We might compare it to the oil which percolates the 
screws and plates of a piece of a enabling it to work 
smoothly, and perform its function properly. The oil itself pro- 
duces nothing; but, without it, the engine which does produce 
them might jolt or jar, and the result be endangered. Know- 
ledge of the world will not raise a man to the woolsack, but 
it is no less certain that the want of it has prevented many from 
attaining that and other elevations. The absence of this quality 
dooms village Hampdens and mute inglorious Miltons in scores 
to obscurity. It is much easier to describe it by negatives. 
It is a quality without which a man cannot push his fortune in 
active life, or rise in the social scale. Without it, every combina- 
tion of advantages, personal or mental, is liable to defeat. Without 
it, the best runner, straining for the first prize, finds himself’ sud- 
denly tripped up, and lying on his back in the midst of the race. 
Without it, the most astute —— will probably live and die 
a country curate, and the subtlest legal acumen will never adorn 
the bench. Strength of memory, power of research, swiftness of 
ee oe these are so many portions of the mental ma- 
nery which naturally achieves greatness. But there is a hitch 
somewhere ; the iron creaks and sticks; and its productive opera- 
tion is neutralized, or arrested. To work smoothly and to ~ 
practical purpose, it must be smeared with the unguent which 
contact with other minds and experience of society generate. 
Knowledge of the world is a condition precedent of success. 

This quality admits of so much latitude of definition that it 
becomes necessary to attach to it a more precise meaning. At 
one end it runs up into the art of governing; at the other it 
descends to that of merely pleasing. _It is as indispensable to the 
Premier in Parliament, as to the Foreign-office clerk in the 
salons. But between these poles— between aims the loftiest and 
the most trivial—is the proper and legitimate sphere for the 
exercise of knowledge of the world. man may be said to 
possess it, when he exhibits practical wisdom in all the minor 
relations of social life. As a guest, as a host, as a national 
creditor, as a payer of income-tax, as a railway passenger, as the 
vendor or purchaser of a horse, he has functions and duties to 
perform. ‘The way in which these are discharged makes the dif- 
ference between the social simpleton and the worldling. The 
former will be tually coming to grief in one or other of: 
them. If he is entertaining, he will abuse the grandmother of the 
most influential man at his table. If he dines out, he will ask for 
twice of fish in spite of the ey proportions of the cod, and the- 
indignant glances of the lady of the house. As a contributor to 
the revenue, he will be always in arrears and incurring the- 
terrors of Somerset House. At a railway station, he will disturb 
the equanimity of the porters by a fussiness arising from a vague 
but awful regard of steam-power. In all dealings with horseflesh, 
he will be guided by the simple rule of buying in the dearest 
market and selling in the cheapest. As a letter-writer, he shows. 
characteristic naiveté. There is a curious infelicity in his style. 
To a subordinate he will write with undue familiarity, or an air of 
ridiculous assumption—to an equal, with a smack of arrogance. 
The oddest rays of comfort will gleam across his letters of condo- 
lence, while his congratulations will partake of a somewhat 
funereal character. In addressing members of those world-wide 
families, he will not be particular as to the y in Smyth, or the p 
in Thompson. And yet the man who betrays a want of social 
science in all or any of the foregoing particulars may be, all the 
while, a great thinker or a t worker. He may be capable 
of compiling the best dictionary of the English language, or 
writing the most profound treatise on the origin of evil. 
He may have all the Year-books and Term Reports at his 
fingers’ ends. He may be an acute and ready debater. 
He may be capable of the utmost self-devotion, of the most 
heroic action. And yet, for all this, his career sensibly 
halts. There is a hi a stand-still, a mysterious want some- 
where. Little impalpable trifles weave themselves into a web 
which holds him back. The fact is, that he is not sufficiently in 
accord with his surroundi He has never fairly broken the 
crust of individuality in which he is encased. He has never seen 
the importance of adjusting his scale of weights and measures to 
imperial standards, He has never compared his own views to 
those of other men — he does not think or feel as they do. Where 
they are most sensitive, he is quite blunted; where they are in- 
different, he is strangely sensitive. He is always giving or receiv- 


The first thing which a sensible clergyman, on taking orders, is 


ing offence. In a word, he is not a man of the world. 
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On the other hand, is one whose passage through society is 
smooth and easy —who hurts none of the world’s prejudices, and 
treads on nobody's corns. In all the secondary relations of life 
he knows how to create a favourable impression. Always and 
everywhere he is scientifically pleasing, and reaping the fruits of 
that policy in his own success. Perhaps the most perfect specimen 
of the worldly-wise, in this broad sense of the term, is a travelled 
Jesuit. Compared to this, the experience of society possessed by 
a Beau Brummell—which, in nine cases out of ten, is what is com- 
mouly meant by knowledge of the world — dwindles into utterly 
insignificant proportions. When by “world” is understood the 
world merely of drawing-rooms and dinner-tables, the phrase 
loses most of. its meaning. Narrowed down to this sense, know- 
ledge of the world ceases to have much value. A man who has 
been long at the work, and has specially studied the subject, will 
make a better carpet-knight than another less versed in etiquette. 
But he is an adept in one speciality only, and a special training 
of this kind does not raise the presumption of any other sort of 
knowledge or address, To use a theatrical metaphor, his per- 
formance is strictly “eccentric ;” and in any other line than that 
of a professed woman-pleaser, he would most likely fail. More- 
over, it detracts from the dignity of the part, that in sustaining 
it he is liable at any moment to be rivalled or eclipsed by the 
young or inexperienced. A knowledge of conventionalities is 
doubtless useful; but instinct teaches them to many. Natural 
tact often does at a leap what a long slavery to the proprieties 
may failtodo. Many are able to supplement, through the dictates of 
a simple, earnest, or pious temper, whatever deficiency ignorance of 
the world may have made in them. A poor curate, summoned on a 
sudden to the Prime Minister, would bring himself to contemplate 
the interview with calmness by making it the subject of prayer, and 
would go through the ordeal as successfully as any veteran in Vanity 
Fair. Dr. Johnson enjoys no great reputation for good manners ; 
but in spite of that, and his somewhat exaggerated reverence for 
loyalty, he brought himself to talk quite calmly and composedly 
with his sovereign, in his celebrated interview with George III. 
In Polonius, Shakspeare has drawn a perfect master of etiquette. 
His advice to his departing son shows how much he piques him- 
self on his knowledge of the world. No one had a more intimate 
knowledge of the whole ceremonial of the Danish Court. And 
yet how destityte is he of common sense, and how ignorant of the 
true principle of even his own trade—courtesy! If he had the 
soul of a gentleman, he must have winced at Hamlet’s rebuke to 
his suggestion of treating the players “according to their degree.” 
“Treat them according to your own honour.” 

What then is gained by an initiation into the current procedure 
of the salon? Not a tenth part of what the votary of fashion 
claims for it, but still something real and distinctive, which it be- 
comes no one to despise. If it cannot inspire empty heads with 
bright ideas, it is not on that account wholly barren of results. 
Upon common-place persons, with minds rather below the average 
run, it seems to have a wonderful effect. It rubs and varnishes 
them up, so as to pass muster very creditably. We may think 
their company rather insipid ; but what would it be if to limited 
understandings were superadded disagreeable manners? As it is, 
native inanity, when exquisitely polished, is upon the whole 
decidedly pleasing. Knowledge of the world, in this narrow sense 
of the term, comes as it were in aid of intellectual deficiencies, and 
succeeds in presenting society with a creature who may be 
safely classed under the head of reasonable being, and is capable 
of adding to its collective enjoyment. It even turns out some- 
times a very respectable counterfeit of a clever man. But more 
than this it cannot do. It cannot supply brains, though it often 
prevents the lack of them appearing. It cannot make a fool wise, 
though it will keep him from a thousand foolish words and actions. 
Nothing is a greater puzzle than the decent figure in point of 
intellect which many persons manage to cut in society, who 
certainly cannot lay claim to the original possession of any great 
powers of mind. : 

A better criterion of what it can and what it cannot do, could hardly 
be found than the social characteristics of the wives of clever and 
learned men. Viewed from the outside, they are remarkable for no- 
thing so much as an intelligent simper. Do we ever pause to think 
what that accomplishment ‘has cost, or what it means ? Let no one 
presume to think lightly of it. A simper like this is not acquired 
inaday. It wreathes the lip naturally enough now, but it is the 
result of much nice observation of men and manners, and a long 
und patient career of smiling. It is the work of many weary 
days and laborious nights. So much for the amount of perse- 
vering exertion which it may be taken to represent. And what 
is its significance? It indicates a mind that has received the 
highest amount of polish at the hands of others of which it is 
capable. It marks one who has known how to profit by contact 
with superior intellects. It tells of caution and an habitual 
ubstinence from making foolish remarks. It indicates a fertility 
of resource in concealing ignorance. Were it less intelligent, it 
could not stimulate clever men to conversation ; were it more so, 
it would probably lead to discomfiture. Nothing could be more 
exquisitely attempered to hold its own in an atmosphere of literary 
talk. Nothing could be amore refreshing foil to the flashes of 
wit which set the table inaroar. It would be unreasonable to 
suppose that it veiled either genius or originality. It is the visible 
sign of neither, but only of the improvement of which common 
minds are susceptible from without. Is it nothing to have no silly 
things dropping from the lips of the wife of one’s bosom? Is it 
nothing to call a woman one’s own, who can send eighteen people 


down to dinner in their proper precedence ? Nothing, to hear the 
bons-mots eddy round her and see her in the midst calm and un- 
ruffled, according to each her appreciating smiles? The value of 
all this may be best measured by imagining its reverse. Suppose a 
dinner-table presided over by an amiable and well-meaning hostess, 
quite fresh to a life of conventionalities. Let her mental powers 
be quite ona par with those of the class just referred to, and 
her cap as resplendent with arsenical green. What would ensue ? 
If she did not make herself supremely ridiculous before the fish 
had vanished, she would probably have succeeded in displaying 
her complete ignorance of the world. The ball of conversation, 
under her awkward handling, would soon stop. The scientific 
traveller on her right would not care to describe his gorillas, 
and the diplomat on her left would subside into professional 
reserve. Her neighbours would be simply bored, but she herself 
would undergo a kind of festal martyrdom. Nature and sim- 
plicity are good things in their way, but not the qualities of first 
necessity in a hostess. While dinner retains its present promi- 
nence in the social life of England, the fair sex must continue to 
be trained to a fit discharge of the duties of that onerous post. 


THE ROLL OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


HE evil genius of the Times has prompted it to another in- 
road on the domain of history. The occasion was a small 
one. “The opening of the Session,” in the phrase of the Times, 
“has produced a document which comprehends in a few pages no 
small part of the history of Britain.” One would have expected 
that something extraordinary was to follow — something altogether . 
peculiar to the present Session — some blue-book, it might be, of 
unparalleled historical value, or possibly a collection, demanded by 
both Houses, of the historical articles in the Zimes. The docus 
ment proves to be nothing of the kind ; it turns out to be simply 
the * Roll of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal.” ‘The only thing 
which distinguishes the present Roll from any other Roll is “ the 
first appearance of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales,” 
—surely rather, in this particular position, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cornwall —“who heads the list.” From this we 
should have expected, if anything, something special either about 
Princes of Wales in general or about the present Prince in par- 
ticular. But nothing of the sort—the Times goes on very 
obligingly to tell us what sort of persons have seats in the House 
of Lords. They form, it seems, two classes— “exalted dignitaries” 
and “members of the House.” The “exalted dignitaries,” in 
whose exact precedence the Times kindly instructs us, are the 
Royal Dukes, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord High 
Chancellor, the Archbishops of York and Armagh, the Lord 
President of the Council, and the Lord Privy Seal. These “ex- 
alted dignitaries,” it seems, somehow get into the House without 
being “members” of it. ‘This is, hypothetically, perfectly true of 
the Lord High Chancellor, who would have taken his place 
on the woolsack just as much had he remained Sir Richard 
Bethell as he does now that he is Lord Westbury. But we 
do not see how it applies to the Duke of Cambridge 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who are surely “ members of 
the House,” in exactly the same sense as the Duke of Bedford and 
the Bishop of London. “ After these exalted dignitaries we come 
to the members of the House,” on whose exact precedence, as 
becomes their inferior rank, the Zimes does not bestow that 
amount of care which it reserves for the “exalted dignitaries.” 
For surely it is not good heraldic law to put Bishops after Barons, 
and to place the elective Peers of Scotland and Ireland, all in a body, 
lower still. We are told in two consecutive sentences, that the 
“catalogue is numerous,” and that the “entire list would be a 
long one.” We cannot see the difference between these two pro- 
positions ; but perhaps the Times, like the authors of the Daily 
Exhortation, thinks it necessary to add a translation of its own 
words. Then comes a little dissertation on the contents of the 
Roll, the apparently recent date of most of the titles in it, the 
general merits of the British Peerage, and lastly the history of 
territorial Earldoms. This last is of course meant to keep up 
the character of the Times for learning; but we fear that not 
evena Latin translation of the Laws of A®thelred can be found to 
bear out the very curious information which the Times vouchsafes 
on this abstruse subject. 

The Times tells us: — 

In Saxon times, and even later still, every title implied a real territorial 
jurisdiction, and was indeed derived from a district rather than a city. 
Perhaps the husband of Lady Godiva, in taking his title from the town of 
Coventry, set the earliest example of that fashion. 

“The husband of Lady Godiva” is, we suppose, a striking and 
allusive way of describing the person whom scholars know as 
Leofric, Earl of the Mercians. If Peerages may be trusted — we 
seldom trust them, but very likely the Times does — “ the hus- 
band of Lady Godiva” might have been described yet more 
strikingly as “ a famous ancestor of the present Premier.” Lady 
Godiva, we have all heard, marched through Coventry under cir- 
cumstances altogether unparalleled, and her descendant seemed toall 
the world to march through Coventry under circumstances nearly 
as strange when he became sponsor for Louis Napoleon's Con- 
spiracy Bill. But both went through the process unhurt. Lady 
Godiva survived her husband, her son, and her country, and died 
in a green old age, a tenant in capite under William the Norman. 
So has her descendant gone unhurt through the perilous city. The 
eyes of men are by common consent turned away from so unplea- 
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sant a piece of history. It is only a Peeping Tom here and there, 
who peers into old records to find out why Lord Palmerston left 
office in 1858, and how his present colleagues voted on that now 
forgotten day. Here, we think, is a real historical parallel, which 
the next pedigree-maker of the House of Temple may work out 
with great advantage to the honour of both its past and its present 
members. 

But to return from the descendant of Godiva to her husband. 
What can be meant by saying that Earl Leofric “ set the earliest 
example of a fashion” by “ taking his title from the town of Co- 
ventry,” is quite beyond us. We have indeed to deplore the 
deficiencies of our library. We have not at hand the histories of 
Peter Parley, of Mrs. Markham, or of Oliver Goldsmith. But we 
have got as near as we could to the level of the Times by looking 
at Hume and Henry, and even there we can find nothing whatever 
about Leofric taking his title from the town of Coventry. Hume 
calls him, accurately enough for Hume, Duke of Mercia. Yet we 
have a notion of having somewhere or other heard some nursery 
tale or song about Lady Godiva being wife of the Earl of Coventry. 
Such a description was likely enough to occur to a ballad- 
monger, but it is rather dangerous foundation for a theory like 
that built on it by the Times. Leofric was Earl of the 
Mercians; Coventry was a city whose ecclesiastical foundations 
he greatly favoured, and which is not unlikely to have been one of 
his chief places of residence. But he was only Earl of Coventry 
as he was Earl of any other town within his vast province. The 
later chroniclers, just like the Times, do not understand the posi- 
tion of these great earls, who bore a vice-regal sway over a quarter 
of England. ‘The historians who wrote after the Conquest could 
make nothing of an earl of the Mercians, or an earl of the West- 
Saxons, and they not uncommonly cut them down to something 
like the dimensions of an earl of their own days. Leofric figures 
in Bromton —the earliest writer who gives the common legend of 
Godiva — as Earl of Chester ; William of Malmesbury had before 
that called him Earl of Hereford ; and it is very likely that some 
chronicler or other may call him Earl of Worcester, or of North- 
ampton, both of these being towns within his earldom, Coventry 
is less likely, because Worcester and Northampton were real 
earldoms in after times, while Coventry never was till quite lately. 
But in contemporary and accurate writers, Leofric is always Earl 
of the Mercians, and Godwine Earl of the West-Saxons. That 
Leofrie took any title from Coventry in any special way, or set 
any fashion about the way of taking titles, is a pure delusion of 
the Times. 

Some dim notion of the territorial nature of the old Earldom 
runs through the whole paragraph, but it is very dim indeed :— 

In former times it was the custom to preserve titles, though families 

were changed, and many a grand historic name passed to one stranger after 
another by royal fiat, in the course of a few years. What was then given 
was not merely a designation, but a residence, with manors, rents, and rights 
appertaining. . 
We cannot say that this is untrue, but it is very inadequate. 
The old Earl or Alderman, whether he were set over a single shire 
or over the whole of a former kingdom, was a great magis- 
trate, holding an office in the gift of the king and his wise 
men. ‘The ancient Earl answers most nearly to the mo- 
dern Lord-lieutenant —only of course we must suppose a Lord- 
lieutenant invested with vastly extended powers. His office 
was not hereditary, any more than the office of Lord-lieu- 
tenant is, but by the natural tendency of those days, the 
son of the last Earl, if not manifestly unfit, was more likely 
to be appointed than anybody else. After the Conquest, the 
tendency to hereditary succession was vastly strengthened ; but on 
the other hand, as the power of the Crown increased, the official 
nature of the earldom died out, and it gradually became a mere 
hereditary title. According to an elaborate paper lately read at 
Oxford by Mr. Shirley, we have to thank Henry the Second for 
dealing the final death-blow to the territorial earls. The “ resi- 
dence, manors, rents, and rights,” were of course originally the 
endowment of the office, just like the lands and houses held by a 
bishop, or like the castle which the descendant of Leofrie and 
Godiva holds as the reward of his services as Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. Thus the Earl, from a great magistrate with 
official power and official revenues —a councillor of the king by 
virtue, not of his birth, but of his office—has gradually changed 
into an hereditary peer, 2 member of the House of Lords by right 
of birth, but calling himself Earl of anywhere or nowhere, with 
very likely no princely property, and certainly no official power 
or revenue in the place of which he is the nominal Earl. This is the 
change which the Zimes has tried to set forth in its usual blunder- 
ing way, and in so doing has hit on the prime blunder of making 
Earl Leofric the author of a change by which the Earls began to 
take their titles from towns instead of from counties. 

The remarks of the Zimes on the Peerage of England as con- 
trasted with the nobility of other lands, are true—though rather 
perhaps they are truisms; but the real point of contrast is missed, 
The real reason why the English peerage still exists and is still 
respected is one which the Times seems to have forgotten. In 
England there is no nobility. The title and the seat in the Upper 
House of Parliament are hereditary, but the children of their 
possessor are Commoners. The hereditary peer has commonly spent 
many years as a Commoner, perhaps as a member of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. His children enjoy a mere honorary title— 
his grandchildren, in most cases, have not even that. The grand- 
son of a duke, through any but his eldest son, is a mere esquire. 
Contrast this state of things with that of any country where there 


is a real nobility—where every descendant of the first ennobled 
— retains special titles and special privileges. Here, in 

ngland, what we call the nobility is simply the front rank of the 
people. Elsewhere, it is something separate from the people—some- 
times even hostile to them. Hence we in no way grudge the honours 
either of an hereditary or a created peer, because they are purely 
personal, and do not remove his whole family into a privileged 
order. That a legislative body should be divided into two 
chambers, is the unanimous result of all Euro and American 
experience. The result of our past history is that we have an 
ancient hereditary Second Chamber instead of a new-fangled 
elective or nominated one. Political philosophers may well dis- 
pute as to the respective advantages of the three modes of appoint- 
ment. It is enough for us that we have got ours in the way that 
we have got everything else—that the House of Lords, like every 
other English institution, has its roots in the past events of 
English history, and not in any theory of any kind. The general 
unanimity with which the two Houses have pulled together for six 
hundred years is one of the most wonderful things on record. The 
few disputes which they have had have been almost always about 
questions of privilege, interesting to nobody but their own mem- 
bers. As long as the Lords do their work, no one will object to 
their rights and powers. There is now no fear of their being an 
oppressive body; but there is great fear of their sinking into a do- 
nothing and impotent body. The remedy rests with the Peers 
themselves. ‘They can keep their position, if they only choose to 
keep it. But that they can keep it if they choose, is the result 
not more of the fact that any Commoner may possibly become a 
Peer, than of the fact that the descendants of every Peer neces- 
sarily become Commoners. 

In all this we are talking of ordinary Peers—mere “members of 
the House,” as the Times calls them. The “exalted dignitaries” 
stand on a somewhat different footing. We wait for the Times 
to give us its views as to the past history of their offices and 
powers. 


HIGH TRAINING IN LOW LIFE, 


* To Obvious,” says Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, in the latest exposi- 

tion of his philosophy, “is often lost to the eye that has fixed 
its gaze on the Obscure.” The sentiment is one which even persons 
who do not write their adjectives with big letters must own to be 
substantially just. When we speculate on the affairs of common 
life, we are in great danger of making lamentable mistakes if 
we indulge in over-refining. Common sense and the humble 
views of humble people sometimes carry us much nearer the 
mark than the niceties and subtleties of philosophy. But, on 
the other hand, there are questions forced upon us by the facts of. 
life which require a practical solution, and which unavoidabl 
plunge us into wide and vague calculations. We cannot tell 
which is the Obvious and which is the Obscure. The whole subject 
of popular education may be said to be full of such questions, and 
the particular point of the proper training of schoolmasters is es- 
pecially full of difficulties which can only be determined by refe- 
rence to remote and problematical consequences. We may put 
aside for the moment the consideration of Mr. Lowe’s scheme, and 
of all other schemes. We need not trouble ourselves as to the 
mode in which schoolmasters are paid, or ought to be paid. Even 
if all the immediate heads of controversy are laid aside, there 
remains the broad fact, that several thousand persons receive a 
very high training, or one that professes to be very high, in order 
that they may teach very poor people, and move themselves in a 
retired and humble walk of life. We may ask what is the effect 
of such a system on the community at large, and on the persons 
so trained themselves ; and if we begin to ask this question, we 
shall find ourselves immediately beset by a legion of vague thoughts 
of which it is hard to say whether they come from the realms of the 
Obvious or of the Obscure. We shall feel ourselves driven towards 
many conclusions which we scarcely like to accept, or to reject. ‘The 
only consolation is that, in such a matter, speculation cannot be 
wholly useless. ‘The institution of highly-trained teachers of poor 
people is one that is the pure voluntary creation of society, and. 
we may reasonably wish to know, so far as we can, what we are 
doing when we establish and maintain it. 

In many ways, these learned schoolmasters are an unquestion- 
able gain to the community ; and, perhaps, of all the services they 
render, the most important is that they add a second man with 
something like education to parishes where previously the clergyman 
was the only person with any pretension to learning. ‘The notion 
is spread through the masses of the illiterate that learning is 
something which is rained upon rich people and gentlefolk, and 
which never visits or was meant to visit the dwellings of the poor. 
The schoolmaster is an authority, and although, like many au- 
thorities, he is often disliked and distrusted, yet he carries weight 
with him, and what he says sinks even into the unporous minds of 
farmers. Nor is it only that he is a second learned authority. 
He is a lay authority, and he represents learning apart from the 
interests and prepossessions of the clerical order. He knows books, 
and reads papers, and quotes from speeches and writings which 
are standards in the ordinary lay world; and there are many 
thoughts, which may with great advantage have a place in the 
minds of Englishmen, which the clergy do not think it within the 
limits of their office to communicate. The schoolmaster is at once 
an aid to the clergyman and a check upon him. He is an aid, 
because, so far as they work together, it is a great help to the 
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clergyman that, in introducing any improvement he may think 
desirable, there is a person always at hand whom education has 
made familiar with the notion of change, and who will probably 
be glad to see anything new set on foot which promises to stir the 
surface of the sleeping pool of agricultural stagnation. On the 
other hand, the clergyman is often stimulated or kept in check by 
the schoolmaster in a way that does him good. There is a critic 
whom the clergyman has to face often in the week, and always 
on Sundays; and although the critic is a subordinate and a 
dependant, yet the mere presence of a critic, possessing something 
like a competent power Sattdan, makes itself felt in spite of the 
complacency of social — A man would be chary of 
writing very bad verses if he knew that they were regularly read 
by a literary footman, The curate is not entitled to despise the 
criticism of the schoolmaster. It is true that the schoolmaster 
knows very little except what is in books, and knows that little 
very imperfectly. Too many country clergymen know nothing 
about books at all. They never read when they were boys, 
and when they were at college they devoted their intellectual 
energies exclusively to shaving through a Dg degree. The 
schoolmaster knows at least more than that. He has been highly 
trained, and has been made to work during his training. Os- 
tensibly, the curate pities and — the schoolmaster, whom 
he can scold and perhaps dismiss. But human nature makes us 
sure that he also has a little fear of a man who reads, or has read, 
the books which the curate remembers were placed in the hands 
of _ clever boys at the school where he himself was reckoned 
a dunce. 

It might also be thought that the training was an equal gain to 
the schoolmaster himself. In the first place, a very successful 
pupil-teacher or schoolmaster sometimes pushes his way on to a 
very different station in theworld. He is reckoned a promising 
lad, and some kind friend notices him, advances him, sends him to 
college, and places him in the way of scholarships, fellowships, 
tutorships, and possibly of bishopricks. Or his abilities, his 
method, his inquiring active intellect in maturer life attract the 
motice of some one to whom they can be made useful, and an intro- 


‘duction into the factory or the firm opens the door to wealth and 


consideration. Unquestionably, where this — the individual 
gains very greatly ; but then those who have this good fortune are 
wholly exceptional. The highly-trained poor man remains, as an 
ordinary rule, in low life. And we must not give any particular 
system the credit of letting these exceptional men have their 
y nem in a wider field. Long before training colleges were in- 
vented, poor boys were sent to college by kind benefactors, and 
became famous in science or literature, or in the at practical 
professions. Newton rose to be not only the first of mathe- 
maticians but Master of the Mint, and Newton's humble birth- 
place figures as the ordinary frontispiece in works intended to 
show how men can make themselves. It is only so far as the 
training system effects the same thing more easily or more ex- 
tensively that it can claim a superiority to the state of things that 
preceded it ; and whether it has really made any change in respect 
of advancing the poor is very difficult to say. It has come at 
a time when the vast expansion of trade and enterprise, and the 
great increase in the number of paths in which the intellect can 
show itself, would necessarily have multiplied the chances offered 
to the lower as well as to the higher ranks of society. 

Then, again, it might be supposed that the schoolmaster would 
at least have the special reward which knowledge ought to bring 
with it—the delight of knowing. Learning is its own recompense ; 
and when the schoolmaster finds that, although he spends his even- 
ings in the alternate study of optics and the history of the Saracens, 
yet life is wearing away without his having the prospect of any- 
thing better than £2 a week so long as he continues to please a 
committee of ladies and clergymen, he can at least love his books 
all the more, and follow the sinking star of knowledge beyond sea 
after sea. Of course he may do so, but we suspect that, as a matter 
of fact, he very rarely does. Learning, we fear, brings with it far 
more discontent than content. It must be remembered that his 
learning, though high in relation to his social position, is, after all, 
very superficial, As compared with the training of a studious 
clever lad who has gone through the course of a public school and 
a good college, the schoolmaster’s training is nothing. It seems 
to us to be very nearly that which a clever girl gets at an ambi- 
tious lady’s school. The mind is opened to the conception of 
knowledge; the proper standard authorities are familiarly appealed 
to; the relative importance of branches of education is tolerably 
well ascertained. But the pupil is kept out of real knowledge. 
He or she only knows a part of what others have known, and the 
interest of such know although keenly felt by the young, 
seldom lasts late in life. It is oly when adults think, or dis- 
cover, or inquire for themselves, that learning continues to please 
them. The schoolmaster also is under the general influence of an 
age which values knowledge for its own sake very little. ‘Io 
know, apart from getting money or consideration by knowledge, is 
very slightly prized. And the reason is plain. Knowledge has 
become, in its lower forms, so common, and is spread so widely, 
that it is no longer looked on as something precious. It is not 
cherished as it was cherished when few possessed it, and they 
acquired it with difficulty. On the other hand, the things that 
money can command have been indefinitely increased ; and civi- 
lization has taught us to recognise a thousand new shades of social 
eminence. Knowledge at second hand is now little more than a 
condition which must not be notoriously neglected if wealth and 
social position are to yield all the pleasures they ought to bring 


with them. Knowledge at first hand becomes more and more the 
possession of those who have every appliance that art can devise 
and money procure, who have perfect leisure, and who are willing 
to devote a whole life to achieving a slight result in a special line 
of inquiry. Those who do so are doubtless rewarded by the 
secrets of knowledge, and by the keen enjoyment of intellectual 
exertion; but then it is - impossible that village school- 
masters should be found among their number. 

There is, then, very little in the knowledge they acquire to stem 
the deep tide of discontent which floods the minds of schoolmasters. 
It is with the utmost bitterness that they contrast what they know 
with what they are. They live in a state of prolonged injury. 
They despise the ignorant farmers and tradesmen among whom 
they live, and yet these despised people make many times as much 
money as they do. They seem to themselves as if they knew quite 
enough to grace at least ten thousand a-year, and yet their pay, 
their whole subsistence, depends on the subscriptions of the chari- 
table and the good pleasure of local managers. They can get no 
grant unless they teach, and they cannot teach unless people will 
subscribe to let them. For the mass of them there is no opening. 
To the end of their days they must teach, or pretend to teach, the 
children of the very poor. They may indeed say that knowledge 
is vanity and vexation of spirit when it condemns them to bear, 
day after day, the din, the smell, and the stupidity of young day- 
labourers. At first they may try to shirk the work, and find a 
vent for their ingenuity and learning in the task of decoying and 
fitting others to tread in their steps. But in the long run their 
fate will be found inexorable. They have contracted to devote all 
their knowledge to teach the ordinary, humble, unaspiring peasant 
boy, and they will sooner or later be forced to fulfil their contract, 
The happiest among them are those who see this early in their“ 
career, and bow down to the sad necessity of discharging one of the 
most arduous and repulsive of human duties. 

On the other hand, it must be allowed that this very discontent 
removes another kind of discontent. The schoolmaster who is 
highly trained is at least saved from the vexation of thinking that 
the access to knowledge is denied him. He cannot worry himself 
by imagining that the rich and the learned think that what they 
know and read and think about is too good for him. There is no 
list of favourite or standard authors from perusing whose works he 
is debarred. He does not smart under the sense of the injustice 
which would be done him if he were kept back from knowing all 
he can know. He is at full liberty to find out all the vanity or 
the worth of learning. This is a great gain, although, as it is a 
merely negative gain, we may easily overlook it. The truth is 
that there are very few positive and clear advantages or disadvan- 
tages in the system. e cannot, for instance, say that the teach- 
ing given in the schools is better for the high training of the 
master. It is true that some of the best teachers of the poor are 
men and women to whom the highest education has brought humi- 
lity and a desire, among the ocean of intellectual uncertainties, 
to do some practical good. But this is a stage of education to 
which the training of the schoolmaster is not in the least likely to 
carry him. So far as we have yet seen, there appears to be no 
evidence that the superior intelligence and method which may be 
imputed to high training counterbalances the natural desire of the 
highly trained schoolmaster to concentrate his powers on a few 
show specimens. On the other hand, we do not see much reason to 
apprehend that these discontented and highly trained schoolinasters 
will ever be formidable as a political power. On the few ques- 
tions which immediately concern themselves, they may combine 
and give trouble to a Minister. But in ordinary matters, and in 
ordinary times, there is no more reason why they should be 
more likely to act together, for political purposes, than the clerks 
in the Civil Service. The only positive and unquestionable ad- 
vantage in the system that we can discover is that, in country 
parishes, it adds a second person with some education to help and 
check the clergyman, and that, in towns, it prevents education 
being looked down on as a thing in which no one is in earnest. 
For the present, these reasons appear to us to have very consider- 
able weight. They go far to justify the system that is established. 
But whether they will continue to operate when English society 
is changed, as it must gradually be changed, by the diffusion of 
printed matter and the rapidity and ease of communication, is a 
point as to which our gaze is “ fixed on thc Obscure.” 


LORD EBURY’S RITUAL REFORMS. 

(aE present Session is likely to be a distinguished one, 

though the distinction is peculiar. Deliberative assemblies, 
Councils, and Parliaments have often gained certain historical 
surnames. There was once a Council called the Latrocinium, which 
was hardly a complimentary title; and besides the Long Parliament 
there is the Rump Parliament, and earlier than these there was a 
Parliament called Parliamentum indoctum. Following the anal 
and use of a barbaro-classical sobriquet, we should think the 
present session is likely to be termed in history Purliamentum 
terebratum, or Parliamentum terebrantium, the Bored Parliament, 
or the Parliament of Bores. Boredom is at a high premium this 
year. There is absolutely soins for the Imperial Legislature 
to do, nothing to legislate for, and bore calls to and encourages his 
brother bore. Bores will not only keep each other in counten- 
ance, but the House, having exactly six months before it, is obliged 
to affect some complicity with its veteran bores, and to pretend 
even to welcome a crop of rising nuisances. For very shame, 
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though there is nothing to do, there must be something done. If 
there are no chairs and-tables to mend, the floor must be covered 
with shavings and a noise of hammering and sawing must go on in 
the political carpenter's shop. So, in all its varieties, appears 
the Parliamentary bore, from the stron fiery article fresh from 
the fervid brain of the new member and incipient crotcheteer to 
the old tawny and colourless bottle of smoke from a celebrated 
cellar, cobwebbed and fungused with the dirt and dust of half-a- 
century of neglect. The bores are quite right to be early in the 
field. There is a long day before them, and the House has plenty of 
time and nothing to do. Lord Ebury has introduced his well- 
known bore of Reforming the Prayer Book. He is an amiable 
nobleman with a specialty, as the slang term is. It is an odd 
ialty, but let us be thankful. A nobleman with a spe- 
cialty is always gratefully received by the British mind. A week 
or two ago, we began to think that to drive a railway train in a 
y jacket and a dirty sou’-wester was rather a itable thing, 
when it was hinted on the Windham trial that there was “more 
than one nobleman ” who was in the habit of amateuring among the 
stokers and pokers. A lord with a life-purpose is a godsend. 
Objects, as they would call them —crotchets, as we should call 
them — are innumerable ; but the Peerage is limited. Whatever 
special pursuit, therefore, a live Lord gives himself up to becomes 
ipso facto ennobled, worshipful, honourable, right honourable. It 
es in the privileges of the blue blood. A lord among lords is 
really not much more than a barber among barbers, lost in the 
crowd; but a barber who advertizes his Kallitrichoplasme, or a 
baron who has a mission, towers above his order. This is the final 
cause of our Shaftesburys and Eburys in the one House, and of 
our Berkeleys, Burrells, Williamses in the other. If a nobody 
ives himself up to a something — never mind what that something 
becomes a somebody. 

This accounts for what might otherwise seem so unintelligible— 
that it is not of the least consequence what a British Peer selects as 
his crotchet or his specialty so long as it is his own. There is 
nothing too ridiculous or too insignificant to make a Parliament 
man remarkable. Be it about servant-maids cleaning windows, or 
altering the Prayer Book, anything will do to make a man a 

lace in Parliament. Lord Ebury would be a perfect nobody 

ad he not stepped into a hole which nobody else ever thought 
of occupying. Zhe man with Hessian boots, the man with a cape 
to his coat, the man who paints his horse or his house sky-blue is 
sure to be well known. So is the Lord who lives only to make one 
annual motion, and bring in, session after session, his solitary little 
Bill—“ only once a year, your honour”—about the Prayer Book, 
sure to have a certain sort of notoriety. Lord Ebury has established 
his métier. He has been reserved to try to undo the work of the 
Reformers of the sixteenth and the restorers of the seventeenth 
century. The Prayer Book which has sufficed for the English 
nation for exactly two centuries has been only awaiting its 
Ebury. 1661 saw it completed; not a jot or a tittle has 
been changed from that time to this; it was reserved for 
the last and greatest birth of time in all its fulness to pro- 
duce an Ebury and 1862. It is the year of the Great Exhi- 
bition, and certainly Lord Ebury has made a very great exhi- 
dition of himself. He has taken two years to excogitate his present 
‘Reform Bill, and it is now introduced into the tt of Lords. 
As some of our readers with retentive memories are aware, Lord 
Ebury, on his last appearance in the character of a Church Re- 
former, took his starting-point from the experience of the younger 
ibranches of his own household. Being at church on Good Friday, 
'1860, with his two school-boy sons, Lord Ebury observed that 
those ingenuous youths were dreadfully bored with the service 

f the most solemn day in the Christian year. Whereupon his 

rdship, then sitting on the egg of a Prayer Bouk Reform Bill, 
which turned out an addled one, wrote to the Times describin 
the spiritual cravings and pains of the youthful Grosvenors, ant 
seriously urging that the Prayer Book ought to be altered be- 
cause the school-boys yawned at the Creed, scratched their heads 
over the Ten Commandments, fidgeted through the Gospel of the 
Passion, and snored at the sermon. Hence the consequence —the 
Prayer Book must be cut down to those moderate dimensions which 
would suit the taste of Grosvenor Major and Grosvenor Minor. 

On the whole, this scheme was common sense compared 
with that which Lord Ebury after two years’ incubation 
has just hatched. If, on the suggestions of 1860, we could 
once learn the length and breadth of the young master Grosvenor’s 
religious necessities, we should know what we were about. 

Given a Prayer Book which suits the tender scrupulosities 
of a school-boy home for the Easter holidays, and which just 
stops short of even the suggestion of a Bape, and we have a good 
working model ritual, fit at any rate for such saints as the 
Church of England, or Lord Ebury, wants. This might have 
been called the Grosvenor Use. It would have been one and 
ascertainable ; but in the new Bill every man is his own Prayer 
Book. The preface to the existing Book of Common Prayer, as 
everybody knows, complains of the trouble and inconvenience of 
several Uses in the same Church—Sarum Use and York Use, 
Hereford Use and Bangor Use. But those four or five which the 
Reformers rejected may be multiplied into 5000 in the new 
Reformation. Every clergyman may, according to the new Ebury 
rubric, have his own use, and may vary it every Sunday. He may 
—“if the minister think well”—ring a vast variety of changes on 
the present old-fashioned morning and evening service, ‘litany 
and communion. He may, for example, dock off the litany, or 


seems scarcely to be a conceivable possibility to Lord Ebury’s 
mind, “there is a communion and a sermon, both morning prayer 
and the litany, or either of them, may be omitted.” And in 
the Psalms, “when more than one Psalm is appointed, any one 
or more (but not all) of them may be omitted” — which provision, 
on the 28th morning of the wen 4 might, in the hands of a parson 
nicely economical in his measure of praise to Almighty God, 
starve this branch of Christian worship to a stint of eight verses. 
And in the Lessons he may play a vast variety of tricks, to the 
extent of omitting “a part or parts of any Lesson appointed in 
the Calendar”—a direction lax enough to get rid of seventy-nine 
verses out of the eighty which contain the first chapter of St. Luke. 
And not only may the ingenious minister omit whole services in the 
lump, but any given service may be cropped and docked, mangled 
and mutilated according to the parson’s taste, thestate of the weather, 
the dinner hour, or the time-table. In a word, Mr. Wopsle’s ideal 
is attained. The Church is at last to be thrown open to any, or 
all, experimentalists; and Lord Ebury punishes the Lord’s Prayer 
and pleonastic devotions tremendously. But this is not all. We 
s over such mere trifles as the suggestion that a baptism should 
administered without the Lord’s Prayer, and that the marriage 
ring should be proscribed; but there remains a provision which 
the ritual resources of the Ebury Use inexhausti- 
ble and illimitable. Not only may every clergyman have his own 
use, and vary it every Sunday, but it is quite conceivable, ac- 
cording to the laws of arithmetic, that no clergyman, though he 
live to the age of Methuselah, need ever have one Sunday service 
recur again; and it is further conceivable that in the 20,00@ 
churches of England on any given Sunday there should not be 
two services alike in any two churches; and it is also conceivable 
that there should be some particular service somewhere which 
nobody ever saw or heard before, and which nobody will ever see 
or hear again. Here is the Reformed Rubric which opens up 
this wondrous future for devotional novelties, varieties, and eccen- 
tricities : — 

“On any Sunday ... . if the minister think well, instead of Evening 
Prayer being said twice, there may be used ..... such Form of Divine 
Service as may be convenient ..... provided that nothing is said except 
deceased authorized by some part of this [7. e. the existing] 


By which we understand that this Form of Divine Service 
may be extemporized at the moment. All that is wanted is a 
quick hand and eye, and an active reader in the desk; and the 
congregation may at any moment be scampered away from the 
Versicles before the Lord’s Prayer to the Commination Service — 
then back to the Quinquagesima Collect — off again to some ap- 
propriate extracts from the Funeral Service, followed by six verses 
of the 119th Psalm, backed up by a cento from the Litany, the 
Office for Consecrating Bishops, the Churching of Women, and the 
53rd chapter of Isaiah; all which is, we believe, “contained in 
some part of this book.” 

All this opens up a future of ritual permutations and ingenious 
iecing and contriving which is appalling from its vastness. We all 
now, or rather nobody knows, what can be done by transposition 

and permutation of the twenty-four letters. But in the Prayer Book 
there are at least two hundred and forty different prayers; andevery — 
one of these prayers may be chopped and changed, and thrown into 
new combinations, ad infinitum. There isa fashionable pastime in 
which a number of alphabets are thrown into a heap, and the per- 
p= student in orthography is presented with ten or twelve 
etters out of which painfully to spell out some difficult combi- 
nation of the radicals. We should pro that Lord Ebury’s 
Revised Ritual should be accompanied by a Prayer-Box, to 
turned on a hollow cylinder—the thought is suggested by the 
mechanical Devotion-grinder of Thibet, mentioned by the Abbé 
Huc—into which the vicar and vicaress should on Saturday night 
drop in six dozen prayers printed on separate slips and taken u 
at hazard, and, after giving six grinds to the prayer-organ, should 
take out for the next day’s third service the ret twelve that turn 
up. On the principle of the kaleidoscope, we see absolutely no 
limit to the novel, ingenious, and striking “Forms of Divine 
Service” which may be got up by such a machine—which of 
— will, with the surplice, be provided at the expense of the 


parish. 

Nor does the noble lord’s provision of surprises in 
public devotion stop here. No sooner has an attentive worshipper 
recovered from the shock, agreeable or otherwise, of admiration at 
the skill with which “the minister thinks well” to chop, change, 
abbreviate, alter, insert, interpolate, omit, curtail, vary, or expand 
the old-fashioned prayers, but he is destined to a new sensation. 
“On any occasion of national or local trial, special mention ma: 
be made, if the minister think well, of such national or | 
trial, after the words [in the Litany] ‘whensoever they oppress 
us,’ as part of the prayer in which these words are "—which “ special 
mention” is expanded into “special services,” “‘on any occasion 
of public prayer or thanksgiving in of any national, local, 
or individual trial or mercy, if the minister think well.” That is 
to say, he may use and make “such Form of Divine Service as 
ma: convenient and specially appropriate,” under no restriction 
and under no license or restraint whatever, except this curious 
ex post facto authorization :—“ Provided that within the week 
following information thereof shall be given by the Minister to 
”—which information must be highly gratifying to 

e Or 

Now, without professing to be able to consirue the phrase “a 


be may retrench the “ Ante-Communion” Service: or “if,” which 


local or individual trial or mercy,” this suggested Rubric — and 
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the same may be said of the whole principle of the Ebury Reform— 
would have the effect of leaving the unfortunate parishioners bound 
and helpless at the mercy and caprice of the religious pranks of 
every clerical gentleman in the land. “Individual” folly or 
ignorance or conceit may tempt the surpliced cook so to vary his 
ritual ménu that every dish may be en surprise; and the special 
service in the Litany, and the special service Rubric, are certainly 
elastic enough to permit or to invite “the minister if he think fit” 
to call the people together for any conceivable or many inconceiv- 
able purposes. There is hardly anything in the annals of the parish 
which may not, by a very pious or very meddlesome mind, be 
looked on as a “local or individual trial or mercy.” The 
failure of Farmer Mangel’s “ whoats ” is certainly a “ local trial ;” 
and though the parson’s tenth child may be left in the doubt- 
fulness of “an individual trial or mercy,” it is too interesting 
a matter both to the parsonage and the parish not to be prayed 
about ; and according to local politics and the prevalence of the 
Bright or Palmerston interest, the affair of the Zrent might 
be looked upon in a national, religious, and yet very political 
light, asa “trial” of some sort. Is parsondom or human nature so 
discreet that it is safe to trust any “ minister if he think fit” with 
this tremendous power of trotting out his own crotchets, or having 
a shy and a prayer at some enemy in the vestry, under the 
convenient euphemism of a “local and individual trial?” 

But we are merely wasting our time, as we have already outrun 
our limits. Lord Ebury’s Bill is—and that is saying not a little, where 
less is impossible—the most absurd, impracticable, and ludicrous 
attempt at Church Reform which even the Revisionists ever thought 
of. Indeed we honestly believe that Lord Ebury has been hoaxed, 
and that some witty Anti-Revisionist has drawn this bill only 
to make Prayer-Book Revision and the ug be! Revision utterly 
contemptible. Its appearance in an idle Parliament will give 
occasion to at least one amusing night in the Upper House, if 
there is a single wit among Lords equal to the occasion. 


THE ANTI-TOBACCO JOURNAL. 


—— typical victim of tobacco, as well as of drink, is generally, 
we believe, selected from the lower classes. But either for 
the sake of variety, or in order to preserve even-handed justice, a 
recent number of the Anti-Tobacco Journal has carried the war 
into a new, and to us wholly unexpected, quarter by describing 
how a solicitor ruined his health, his business, and the prospects of 
his family, by addicting himself to the indulgence against which that 
journal raises monthly its warning voice. We have heard of solicitors 
who have ruined both themselves and their confiding clients by 
engaging in unprofessional speculations ; and we have also heard 
of solicitors who expected to be ruined by some such measure as 
that for the simplification of conveyancing which the Lord Chan- 
cellor has proposed in Parliament; but we never heard before of 
the actual or possible ruin of a solicitor through indulging a taste 
for smoking. However, we have the authority of the above-named 
journal for the truth of the deplorable story which we are about 


- to tell. We are quite sure that when we quote the title of that 


story, which is, “‘ A Beacon for young Smokers and young Spins- 
ters,” we shall have done enough to ensure attention to its melan- 
choly details. It may be said by the stern moralist that the young 
smoker, if he will not take warning, should be left to suffer un- 
assy the penalties of vice. But what can any young spinster 

ave done to deserve an equal condemnation? Surely the noxious 
weed has not polluted rosy lips? Such a supposition would be 
monstrous ; but it is not quite impossible that a woman’s love may 
have been bestowed on a man who sometimes smoked tobacco. 
That, however, was not the case here; for it appears that the 
odious habit was not contracted until after marriage. “ Poor thing! 
Alas! of how many is she the affecting type!” Not, we venture 
to hope, of very many. We do not think that the instances can be 
numerous of solicitors’ wives who see their husbands ruin them- 
selves by taking to smoking after marriage. But even one such 
case is sufficiently affecting, especially when it is that of a young 
and pretty woman like her of whom a representation is now before 
us, kneeling in front of a dining-room chair, with her hands and 
eyes raised to Heaven, while a portrait of some tegal dignitary 
hangs upon the wall. 

As we have not, like the Anti-Tobacco Journal, the means of 
working upon our readers’ feelings at once by letter-press and 
illustration, we can but tell this story plainly, leaving those who 
hear it to imagine for themselves beauty, elegance, and unut- 
terable woe. “ When she married bright prospects surrounded 
her.” She became a mother, and she saw her husband pros- 
perous, until he “addicted himself to a habit” which destroyed 
everything. He was an only son, for whom his parents strove 
“to give him position in society.” With that object they brought 
him up as a solicitor. He commenced practice. His kind 
parents bought a house for him, and furnished it, and the 
object of his affection became his wife. “For a time he was 
successful in his profession. A young family sprang up, but 
instead of cultivating his time [or, let us say, making out his bills 
of costs], he, like many others, became a slave to smoking.” This 
ensnaring habit displayed its well-known hideous characteristics. 
Like other deluded victims, he smoked to relieve the misery which 
smoking caused; and as he increased his smoking, so he aggra- 
vated his maladies, At length he became unable to discharge the 
-duties of his profession. He shut himself out from the religious 


community with which he was “connected,” and he became a 
confirmed hypochondriac. There is a dreadful particularity about 
the description of this disease. “He was haunted with the idea 
that he had been bitten by a mad dog in the calf of the leg.” The 
delusion here described is perhaps a special form of the calamity 
called “ going to the dogs.” We do not understand that this delu- 
sion is an invariable consequence of smoking, nor even that it is ine 
variable when the smoker is a married man or a solicitor. But it 
was the consequence in this case, and it may be in other cases 
also. And there are other consequences common to this and 
similar cases, viz. poverty and early death. The solicitor emi- 
grated, but to no good purpose. The ravages of tobacco had 
destroyed his physical and mental constitution, “ and now he is in 
an Australian grave.” We should like to have been informed what 
has become of his interesting widow, whose case must indeed be 
pitiable. If he smoked before marriage, and she knew of it, she 
ought to have served him as another lady is stated, in the poetical 
se of the Anti-Tobacco Journal, to have served her 
over :— 
“The wooer’s incense that ascends, 
Goes up an offering that offends, 
And ’stead of pleasing only tends 
To make her cough, 
And her displeasure thus descends 
‘Now pray be off.’” 


But if we are right in supposing that he did not smoke 
before marriage, how could she foresee that he would ac- 
quire that degrading propensity after marriage? And how 
could she hope to combat it in case it should appear, unless 
indeed she took in the Anti-Tobacco Journal, and read it to < 
her husband by way of a curtain lecture? The only moral which 
this story seems to furnish for the benefit of a spinster is, that she 
should remain so, inasmuch as the most precise and well-conducted 
youth, diligent though he be in business and regular at meeting, 
and wearing clothes guiltless of evil odour, may be seduced into 
trying a cigar when matrimony has lost its early zest. 

It is a pleasing proof of the candour of the Anti-Tobacco 
Journal that it publishes in its January number a letter, purport- 
ing to come from New South Wales, which, in our opinion, tells 
rather strongly against its own argument. The writer cannot get 
“his greatest earthly comfort,” and he draws a picture of his miser- 
able condition which we must own affects us almost as strongly as 
that of the young widow of the depraved solicitor. “ Dear Tom, just 
picture to yourself your poor brother, with his meershum to iook 
at, and nothing to comfort him but taking a sniff at the bowl, and 
that sometimes for a week together.” The artist of the Anti- 
Tobacco Journal has not exercised his skill upon this subject, nor 
did he need to do so; for it is impossible for either pen or pencil 
to deepen the pathos of these simple words. “Even my d 
pities me, as he sees me take up the old meershum and put it 
down without a whiff” The dog is supposed to think, as he must 
do if he is a sagacious dog, that his master does not look like him- 
self without the “‘meershum” in his mouth. The writer proceeds 
to make avery moderate request, that a pair of old boots which he 
left at home may be sent out to him, filled with Bristol birdseye. 
Really, if it could be thought that the money would be in safe hands, 
one would feel tempted to send to the Editor of the Journal a small 
sum to be applied in transmitting Bristol birdseye to the petitioner 
in Australia by the next mail. Surely nothing can be more affecti: 
than the following appeal to paternal tenderness. “Father would 
sgon be in the grave if he couldn't have tobacco. Tell him that, Tom, 
and he'll pity me.” We must again express our admiration of the 
candour of a journal which allows the other side to be heard in 
such impressive words as these. It sets an example which journals 
of greater note are very far indeed from imitating. While the 
cause of tobacco finds such an effective advocate as this emigrant, 
we certainly shall not feel called upon ourselves to enter the field 
of argument—not even although we learn from the same number 
of the Journal that Mr. Spurgeon has lately spoken very strongly 
in condemnation of tobacco, and has exhibited to the youthful 
tion of his hearers, by means of the magic lantern, “ the effects 
produced upon a youth when smoking his first cigar.” For every 
youth that may be saved from tobacco by “the precept and ex- 
ample of this talented minister,” we seriously apprehend that there 
may be one lost through the publication of the letter of the dis- 
tressed emigrant, whose v og pities him. Nor is the emigrant 
the only adversary who has been allowed a hearing in the columns 
of the Journal. Here is a story about Dr. Chalmers, who once 
asked a woman what could be done to induce her husband to at- 
tend kirk. “I don’t know,” she replied, “unless you were to 
put a pipe and a pot of porter in the pew.” Now, we by no 
means recommend porter as likely to produce wakefulness in 
church, but it must be evident to all smokers that they could 
listen far more patiently and intelligently to sermons if they 
could be allowed to light a pipe during the preaching. The s 
gestion is highly reasonable, but certainly the last place for 
offering it would seem to be the pages of the Anti-Tobacco 
Journal. We suppose, however, that it is confidence in the 
strength of his own case which makes the Editor of the J 
thus marvellously candid. And indeed he is able to produce 
many weighty authorities and arguments on his own side. There 
was, for instance, “the late Rev. Wm. Jay, of Bath,” who de- 
clared smoking to be “a sottish and offensive habit,” and who 
often severely rebuked other ministers of religion “ for practising 
the degrading vice.” Mr. Jay taught that. “a Christian’s emblem 
should be a house walking towards heaven "— upon which precept. 
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we may remark that Mr. Jay’s model of Christianity is rather like 
that which Baxter did not by any means reckon in the first class, 
viz., a sort of Christian whose progress heavenward required to be 
accelerated by a shove behind. We should say that if any Chris- 
tian whatever is like a house —which, it may be observed, has 
usually a chimney—it must be that very imperfect type of Christian 
which is sometimes seen smoking. But besides the authority of 
Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Jay, the Journal is able to adduce in argu- 
ment the pitiable condition of the effete Turks, who, we are told, 
would never have needed the assistance of the Western Powers 
against Russia if they had not learned to smoke, This example 
of national enervation is followed up by one of individual decay 
of power, which is even more impressive. “It was a remarkable 
instance of the semi-obliviousness from tobacco fumes, that Brunel 
and Stephenson should have employed so little forethought about 
launching the Great Eastern.” We fear it cannot be denied that 
both these eminent engineers smoked, although “the degrading 
vice” of only one of them could have had any possible influence 
upon the fortunes of the Great Eastern. We commend to the 
attention of the shareholders in the Great Ship Company this 
novel explanation of the difficulties under which their property 
has laboured ; and if there be among their directors or officers 
any one who follows the bad example of their late engineer, those 
shareholders doubtless will perceive how their own interests 
require them to deal with him. 


MEND YOUR WAYS 


TR GEORGE GREY has, as became him, taken up one of the 
most praiseworthy, but at the same time what lately seemed to 
be the most hopeless, among the functions of his predecessor. 
He has brought in, and carried through its second reading, a 
Bill for the improvement of our Highways. The reception 
given to the motion for the introduction of the measure was 
nothing new, but, because it was not new, it is not the less 
extraordinary. One would have thought that the two facts 
that our roads are not as they ought to be, and that it would 
be a good thing to make them better, were so clear that argument 
would be wasted on the matter. One would have thought that 
here was a point on which everybody would agree—that worship- 
pers of the memory of Lord Eldon and devotees of the six points 
of the Charter might work together in putting an end to the reign 
of ruts and mud. One would have thought that here the legis- 
lative mind would recognise one of those measures of moderate 
and progressive reform to which Conservatives and Liberals alike 
commonly pledge themselves on the hustings. The evil is patent 
to all ; the means proposed for its remedy are simple and straight- 
forward; the House = really nothing better to do; there is no 
Catholic Emancipation, no Reform Bill, no getting rid of Corn 
Laws; one would have thought it exactly the right measure at the 
right time. Yet the Minister introduces his Bill in a tone of hum- 
ble deprecation ; the House receives the motion with a laugh; and a 
knight of the shire gets up to talk against it in words of new-fangled 
and unpronounceable length. Instead of all parties being in favour 
of improvement, all parties seem leagued against it. Sir George 
Lewis met with the fiercest opposition from the followers of 
Mr. Bright— Sir George Grey meets with as determined an op- 
position from Conservatism, embodied in the form of Mr. Barrow. 
And both classes of enemies take up exactly the same ground of 
resistance. Mr. Barrow has thrown his objection into a most 
noble word of six syllables, which should be at once inscribed on 
the banners of the united factions. We must not think of turning 
an impassable ditch into a passable road for fear England should 
thereby be “ deparochialized.” 

We can quite understand that a large number of honourable 
members know absolutely nothing about the question. A great 
i ern of our lawgivers, we strongly suspect, never do our 

ighways and byways the honour to pass over them. What 
should a metropolitan member know about them? What should 
the respectable elderly gentlemen know who come up from their 
banks and counting-houses in the great boroughs of the North ? 
What, we may add, should even a county member know who comes 
from those favoured regions where flint and gravel are to be had 
for the asking? Alas! none of these know the real sorrows of a 
— arish road— a real undeparochialized, uncentralized, old- 
ashioned highway. Pall Mall and Cheapside are alike uncon- 
scious of ruts; you may walk the streets of Manchester with- 
out plunging up to your knees in mud; you may pass from St. 
Stephen's to Swiss Alps or to Scottish Moors without having to 
ride, walk, or drive a hundred yards upon a true English parish 
road, Fashionable young gentlemen and mercantile old gentle- 
men — even the most enlightened knights of the shire from Essex 
and East Anglia— have all to take upon faith the evils against 
which two successive Home Secretaries have so long been gal- 
lantly struggling. 

But besides this mere ignorance and the carelessness which 
naturally springs from it, there are deeper political causes for the 
objections made on opposite sides to one of the most necessary 
of reforms. Both those opposite sides can contrive to make po- 
litical capital out of their opposition. Nobody meanwhile can 
make any sort of political capital out of his support of the mea- 
sure. ‘The Minister who proposes it, and the members who vote 
for it, must do so either from enlightened patriotism or from 
enlightened personal self-love. They must do it either from 


shoes, trousers, horses, and carriages. Neither of these mo- 
tives will atly tell in their favour at the next election. 
But both the Tory knight and the Radical burgess will easily 
make something out of it which may tell a good deal. The 
* deparochializing ” cry will, under different forms, do equally 
well for both. ‘Che metropolitan or other urban member has 
some hazy notion that every parish contains alittle Pnyx with 
a little Demos sitting upon it, and that Demos and his Pnyx 
are forthwith to be sacrificed to a conspiracy of wicked oli- 
archs called justices of the peace. A peaceful and enlightened 
Solemene in every hamlet has hitherto taxed itself, governed 
itself, done everything that an orderly Anglo-Saxon community 
ought todo. If they like tumbling about in the ruts, and floun- 
dering through the mud, may they not enjoy themselves in their 
own fashion? Are they not true-born Britons, never to be made 
slaves of by the bloated aristocrats of the Quarter Sessions? 
Some, doubtless, talk in this way in honest ignorance, others talk 
so because they find it answers their purpose to talk so. Neither 
class is troubled by the objection that these pictures of rural 
democracy are purely mythical —that whatever self-government 
there is in a country pariah is really an oligarchy of the worst kind, 
namely, an oligarchy of farmers. The Tory knight, of course, 
indulges in no flourishes about democracy and the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Perhaps, indeed, he talks a little about our Glorious Con- 
stitution and the wisdom of our ancestors. The Glorious Consti- 
tution has gone on through ages of sludge —who knows whether the 
two things may not be inseparable? Perhaps, if we once lay vio- 
lent hands on the sludge, the Glorious Constitution may perish with 
it. At any rate he knows that the farmers’ votes are very well 
worth having; he knows that to the farmer's mind an improved 
highway simply means an increased highway-rate ;_ and he knows 
the diligent care with which the British farmer guards the entrance 
to his breeches’ pocket. Tory and Radical alike find their advan- 
tage in different forms of popular ignorance, and between them 
we shall be lucky indeed if one of the most needful of all reforms, 
though it has fought its way through the billows of a second read- 
ing, contrives to escape the perils evidently preparing for it among 
the quicksands of Committee. 

The debate on the second reading was of the usual character. 
Several members, indeed, who opposed former Bills, have had the 
good sense to give their assent to at least the main principle of this. 
No very great light either of the Tory or the Radical Opposition 
appeared, but Mr. Barrow, Mr. Hodgkinson, and Lord Fermo 
gave us the usual bunkum about centralization, bureaucracy, self- 
government, the rights of property, and the new formula of de- 
parochialization. If there was no very grand display on behalf of 
the Bill, still several Conservative gentlemen have had their eyes 
open enough to see that the roads are bad, and have shown 
themselves capable of the inference that they ought to be mended. 
The majority is satisfactory, as far as it goes; but there are omi- 
nous mutterings about Committee, and possibly the Anglo-Saxons 
of Nottinghamshire and Marylebone may prove too much for a 
scheme which Lord Fermoy, who ought to have learned in Ireland 
the blessing of a good road without turnpikes, pronounced to be 
more French than English. 

The plain and unmistakable fact is, that the repair of our roads 
falls on districts far too small to be in the least suited for the pur- 
pose, that those who are responsible for the work almost invaria- 
bly shirk it, and that the way of bringing them to their senses is 
awkward and disagreeable. Mr. Barrow thinks that summoning a 
delinquent surveyor is a simple, easy, and pleasant process. We do 
not know whether Mr. Barrow ever tried it, but we have. After 
much labouring, or rather much be-labouring, of a surveyor and two 
justices, we did once get a few stones put on a few feet of a very bad 
road; but the process was one which did not make us feel very 
desirous to go through it again, As for “deparochializing 
England, those parts of England are lucky where the district 
responsible for the road is anything so great as a parish. 
“ Detithingize,” “ dehamletize,” would be less elegant formations; 
but in many parts they would express the truth better than the 
more sounding polysyllables of Mr. Barrow and Mr. Hodgkinson, 
Self-government is a very fine thing; but of the finest thing one 
may have too much, and surely one has too much of self-govern- 
ment when one changes one’s responsible authorities at every mile. 
The road is bad, get a summons against the Surveyor. Very. 
good; but who is the Surveyor? What hamlet are we in 
Upper Sludgestead was guilty of the hole you have just put your 
foot in, but it is Nether Rutborough which has so carefully pre- 
served the bit of primeval rock which crops out a yard farther 
off. It will not do to summon either surveyor before the magis- 
trates unless you are quite sure of your vase, and most people 
besides Mr. Barrow would think it a frightful nuisance to sum- 
mon anybody before the magistrates at all. How any reason- 
able principle of self-government is infringed by simply groupin 
these wretched little districts into larger ones is utterly beyon 
our power of divination. Whatever democracy may lurk un- 
seen among our highways and hedges will surely find a wider 
and nobler development in the form of elective way-wardens. 
What more of democracy, what more of self-government, Lord 
Fermoy and Mr. Barrow can want, we do not at all understand. 
The Highway Board is to be purely elective. By the Bill of 
last year, the justices of the district were to be there too. We 
argued even then that the way-warden would be in a more 
honourable position when he sat side by side with the magis- 
trate, and argued matters with him on equal terms, than when, 


pure regard to their country, or else from regard to their own 


as now, he is liable to be arraigned before the same magistrate 
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for neglect of duty, as if he had beaten his wife within an inch 
of her life, or even committed the grave offence of trespassing 
in pursuit of conies. But now the elective way-wardens will have 
it all their own way. They will not be troubled with the presence 
of any magistrates, except those whom popular election ~ send 
to the Board. Instead of surveyors being fined, as of old, the 
objection is started, not without force, that there are no such 
means supplied by the Act to make the Board act at all. They 
must have a keener scent than ours who can smell out any 
bureaucracy here. Self-government cannot be destroyed where 
no real self-government exists; in truth, with the passing of Sir 
George Grey's Bill, something like real self-government in the 
matter would begin for the first time. 

The real question is, shall the duty of repairing the roads be 
taken from these ludicrously small districts, and transferred to 
larger divisions, where something like order and system may be fol- 
lowed? Shall the responsibility lie on a mere vestry, or rather not 
even on a vestry, but on a single ignorant and pigheaded surveyor 
—or shall it be transferred to a body where there is a greater 
chance of some little enlightenment, of some faint glimmerings of 


a wider view of things? The lover of mud need not fear very 


much. Boards of Guardians, even though ay oe sit on them 
alongside of elective members, have not been found very wasteful 
or very terrible instruments of centralization. But the present form 
of the Bill leaves out the magistrates, so that no one need raise 
any question as to the policy of increasing the powers of a non-elec- 
tive, and in a t degree irresponsible body. But if Sir George 
Grey had stuck to the original form of Sir George Lewis's Bill, still 
the sludge-loving interest would have had every chance afforded 
to it by the hopeful fact that some justices of the peace are quite 
as stupid about highways as any surveyor. We know by sad ex- 
perience that some magistrates are very safe men, quite fit to be 
trusted, quite as incapable of meddling with the vested rights of mud 
as with trial by jury itself. But even were it otherwise, still the 
question of the powers of magistrates is really one which ought 
never to have been mixed up with the question of the highways. 
We are far from thinking our system of county administration 
perfect. Whether a practically better system will easily be found 
is another matter; but the power of taxation by a non-elective 
body is confessedly an anedt , without any parallel either in our 
national or our local institutions. But let the question of county 
administration stand by itself, and be discussed on its own merits. 
The immediate question is, whether the repair of the highways shall 
be the business of a parish, or the business of a larger district. By 
whom county business should be transacted is another matter. But 
we should have thought that elective guardians of the poor, sitting 
side by side with magistrates, were the small end of the popular 
wedge, and that elective way-wardens, sitting with no magistrates 
among them save those who can get elected, would be a further ad- 
vance still. To us it seems that self-government and democracy 
would get a considerable lift by Sir George Grey’s measure. A 
precedent is set on the Highway Board which may some day 
reach the Quarter Sessions themselves. 

After all, the Bill is only —- In some counties it clearl 
is not needed; in others, where it is needed, its introduction will 
probably be long and stoutly resisted. It rests with the justices 
of the county, and we know what some justices are. We know how 
long many counties refused to avail themselves of the permission 
to establish a rural police. The dread of an imaginary central- 
ization prolonged in many counties the good old times of sheep- 
stealing and fowl-stealing ; and the good old times of ruts and big 
stones, of dirty boots, and broken springs will probably linger on a 

ood while for the same cause. Altogether the cause of dirt and 
emocracy, of sludge and self-government, has not a very threat- 
ening prospect before it. : 


CHARITY BALLS. 


A BALL is a bolder expedient for replenishing the ebbing 
funds of a charitable or religious institution than a bazaar, 
but to a certain extent it operates in the same manner. ‘There isa 
section of society neither immoveably serious nor irredeemably 

y—a border tribe inclining now to merriment and now to 
evity — people who have not quite made up thejr minds as to 
what amusements are lawful and what are not, and who, on the 
whole, had rather not make up their minds. According to the 
humour of the moment or the pressure of circumstances, they 
oscillate vaguely from dignified self-denial to genial self-indulgence, 
and from self-indulgence to self-denial. All this class of society 
is gathered up as safely as a shoal of fish in a drag-net by the 
adroit device of a Charity Ball, An ordinary ball would be quite 
another thing, but a ball in aid of the “ Hospital for the Relief of 
Delirium Tremens” is irresistible. In the cause of erring but 
penitent humanity, who would not fling morbid scruples fairly 
out of window? Certainly not those pretty damsels crowding 
round the counter of Slime and Grime, the leading milliners of 
Badborough, and fingering with dainty impetuosity a rainbow- 
tinted chaos of gauze and muslin, ribbons and lace, ordered from 
town by telegraphic message expressly for the occasion. Slime 
and Grime do not themselves approve of balls. They are office- 
bearers at the Gothic meeting-house on the other side of the 
street. But a ball in aid of a “ Hospital for the Relief of Delirium 
Tremens” is a ball per se, and Slime and Grime must stretch a 
point in its favour. So liberal a sentiment is soon bruited about 
the streets of Badborough, and Slime and Grime win golden 


opinions from the public. To be sure these excellent men evinced 
quite as much energy in preparation for the last Race Ball, but 
why rake up the past? Why look a gift horse in the mouth? 
The Hospital is at its last for the tenth time during the last 
ten years, and funds must be raised by hook or by crook. Honour, 
then, to Messrs. Slime and Grime for saying a good word for the 
ball! Damsels of i-serious families are very happy, and 
swallow their scruples with facility. Parents are more slow and 
awkward. ‘There are conferences and discussions, but of course 
with only one result. ‘So useful a charity,” sententiously ob- 
serves Mr. Brown, “ must not be suffered to perish; besides, 
Arabella and Jane have so few amusements!” “I quite feel,” 
rejoins Mrs. B., “ that a ball is a ball; but then only think what 
a curse is drunkenness! Besides we really must keep up our 
connexion with the county families.” “True enough, my dear, 
only that tiresome curate rather floored me last Sunday with 
his text of ‘not doing evil that good may come!’” “ My love, 
I never say an ill word of anybody, least of all a minister; but 
to be consistent the curate ought not to preach at all, for I am 
sure his sermons are bad enough, whatever good may come of 
them!” Finally, on the appointed night away roll Mr., Mrs., 
and the Misses Brown in the family coach, or, may be, a hired fly, 
to the ball in aid of the “Hospital for the Relief of Delirium 
Tremens” at Badborough. 

Experienced heads of families of a certain age do not greatly 
delight in balls. Can anything be prima facie more ludicrous 
than the position of a paterfamilias, moderately portly, thrust into 
a carriage up to his chin in the muslin skirts of wife and 
daughters, trundled a number of miles along an_ indifferent 
road to a public ball, and arriving just about the time when, in 
the even tenour of his course, he would be either going to bed 
or retiring to his study for a stealthy cheroot? Darkness veils 
the spectacle of the wretched man in his envelope of billowy 
muslin, and softens the absurdity of his position. But he dare 
not move. The least change of posture, or protrusion of foot or 
hand, evokes a feminine shriek from one or other of his fair com- 
panions. Either a wreath is displaced or a flower crushed, or the 
turban of his respectable wife abruptly canted over her nose. An 
attitude of ghastly rigidity is the only resource for the head of 
a family who wishes to preserve harmony and avoid making him- 
self a general nuisance. To extricate yourself from a carriage of 
ladies half smothered in muslin is always a mysterious process. 
You emerge by a sort of desperate effort. There is a rustling of 
millinery, and a scream of alarm, followed by a hasty descent upon 
the pavement with flushed face, eyes wildly staring, and a hat only 
fit : be presented to the scarecrow fluttering in your kitchen 
garden. 

Charity balls are attended with this inconvenience —everybody 
is there. We do not mean the conventional everybody ~~ thet is, 
everybody belonging to your own set or the set you most esteem— 
but the literal everybody, beginning at the Lord Lieutenant, “with 
a large party of distinguished guests from Castle Mowbray,” and 
ending with Pawkes, the retired chandler, and Mrs., Miss, and 
Master Pawkes, of “ Vermicelli Lodge, near Badborough.” Zeal 
for the welfare of that noble institution “the Hospital for the 
Relief of Delirium Tremens,” combined with the temptation of 
seeing and being seen, overcomes the misgivings of the serious and 
the scruples of the economical. The ball-room is therefore 
crammed. Brown, who has never seen the Lord-lieutenant, 
vainly strives to obtain a glimpse of his lordship’s profile through 
the crowd, but that horrid Pawkes eternally obstructs the way. 
Mrs. Brown, half-choked by the crush, strives ineifectually to 
catch the eye of Sir Francis Fitzpoodle, the amiable young baronet 
with a retreating chin, who is supposed to be favourably dis- 
= towards Arabella, but the odious countenance of Mrs. 

awkes invariably interposes with a leer of sinister malignity. 
As for dancing, it is a mere make-believe. “Square” dances 
consist simply of an arduous struggle on the part of certain men 
and women drawn up in hostile array, first to force a p 
across the room, and then to force a passage back, using an 
amount of reasonable violence short of actual fisticuffs. ““ Round” 
dances are a more serious affair. To the enlightened inhabitant 
of another planet the spectacle of some fifty couple deliberately 
commencing to revolve with a teetotum motion in the thick of a 
dense crowd, the thermometer at 80 degrees, and crinoline in the 
ascendant, must be a cause of irrepressible amazement and per- 

lexity. The explanation that this singular gymnastic exhibition! 
is undertaken to benefit the funds of a Hospital for the Cure of 
Delirium Tremens does not tend to satisfy curiosity or tranquillize 
perturbed feelings. 

We remember, during that not entirely satisfactory episode in 
English history, the late Russian war, an enthusiastic composer of 
nusic publishing what he termed “a War Galop.” One wane 
was bracketed in the margin, “ Groans of the Dying! ” Horrib e. 
enough now no doubt to think of, but at that period of martial 
hubbub and angry excitement, the War Galop gave offence to 
few, and probably seemed to many a most patriotic effusion. We 
look back now from a serene height upon that troubled period, 
and shudder at the notion-of tripping the light fantastic toe to a 
tune imitating the groans of the dying. But whoever has visited 
the crowded wards of a hospital may well muse in melancholy 
vein over the contrast between those forms laid prostrate by dis- 
ease and pale with suffering, and the gaily decorated figures con- 
vulsively endeavouring to dance to the tune of a lively air at a 
charity ball. 

It is not enough, however, to dance in aid of the charity. You 
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must eat your supper and help others to eat. A few of the 
dees of the county are paired off and lead the way. The 
rowns, Pawkeses, and such small fry follow as and how they 
can. The supper consists, according to next morning’s report in 
the Badborough Beacon, “of every luxury of the season.” For 
your own part, looking back to the unpleasant scramble for food 
dignified by the name of supper, you only remember a “ genuine 
doar’s head.” whose ears suspiciously resembled a calf’s, and the 


edible portion of which on investigation turned out to be cold }- 


shoulder of mutton—a game pie, which so far appeared to be 
authentic that it was undeniably high —and_-fine old brown sherry 
that appeared to be accidentally flavoured with some drug from 
the laboratory of the hospital. 

The newest mode of imparting comfort and decorum to the 
operation of eating supper at a = ball is to divide the company 
into troops or sections, and admit one section at a time. The 
scheme sounds plausible, but has its drawbacks. On a recent 
occasion we had the privilege of seeing it in operation under the 
most favourable circumstances. The stewards of the ball were 
models of courtesy, the company was select, and what is most to 
the purpose, the supper was good. About a score of couples were 
admitted to the supper room at a time, and the doors sternly 
closed in the face of everyone else. Partial to the occupation of 
watching different varieties of the human race under different 
phases of excitement, we examined the aspect of affairs both in 
the supper room and in the lobby immediately adjoining. In 
the supper room “there were forty feeding like one.” There was 
not any crush or confusion, and there was plenty to devour, yet 
the guests had an uncomfortable expression of countenance —a 
guilty look, as if they were poaching on a forbidden manor and 

ight be ejected at any moment. Perhaps it was because, there 
being plenty of space, everybody felt himself or herself unplea- 
santly open to the observation of everybody else. Perhaps it was 
because ominous noises at the door, like “the knocking at the gates” 
in Macbeth, intimated that another batch of forty guests were 

for admission, and thought the present inmates had had 
uite as much as was good for them. Certain it is that we ate our 
‘ood in silence and in haste, casting furtive glances to right and 
left, asking for what we needed in a flurried whisper, and retreating 
from the feast with more alacrity than we advanced to it. In 
short, the supper was almost as cheerful a ceremony as that of the 
funeral of the late lamented Sir John Moore, as recorded in the 
Reverend Mr. Wolfe’s familiar verses. But how fared the com- 
roy outside? We grieve to — the excluded guests gave 
int indications of impatience. ey did not kick the = of 
the door in, or yell “'‘Time’s up!” through the keyhole. But they 
looked unhappy, disappointed, and bored. Nay, something like a 
half-smothered groan of indignation would escape from some un- 
usually stout gentleman with a stouter lady on his arm, when, 
having by an adroit rush almost crossed that mysterious threshold, 
a bland steward, with the sweetest of smiles but an uncommonly 
muscular forearm, would irresistibly repel the a pair into 
the cheerless lobby, and close and lock the door with the rapidity 
of an experienced turnkey. 

The supper at a charity ball is a far more rough and ready 
affair. Any ingenious scheme of admitting the company by relays 
would be scouted with disgust. Public feeling would not stand 
it. After the Lord Lieutenant, Sir Francis Fitz le, and the 
other grandees, have regaled themselves, the mob rush in, and 
discipline is as much at a discount as at Bull’s Run. We believe 
the reason why the ordinary Briton of either sex evinces such 
dogged determination in scrambling for supper is not so much an 
ill-regulated desire to eat or drink as the national aversion to be 
beaten or left in the lurch. Having resolved to secure a slice of 
that withered turkey or a glass of that muddy-coloured negus, 

ou persevere in your intention, though speedily convinced that 
jle jeu ne vaut la chandelle. Your toes are crushed by the 
ponderous heel of Pawkes, and your necktie becomes suddenly 
undone in consequence of the insertion of the Dowager Lady 
Fitzpoodle’s elbow in the centre of your thorax. But these are 
trifles. Englishmen never know when they are beaten, and rather 
than lose the fragment of attenuated turkey or the lukewarm 
modicum of wine and water, you would at that supreme moment 
almost surrender life itself, unmindful of what friends and neigh- 
bours would suffer if you were removed from amongst them. 

The drive home from a charity ball resolves i into a preli- 
minary stage of feminine chatter, broken by an occasional growl 
from paterfamilias, and a subsequent declension into heavy slum- 
ber, interrupted by the carriage stopping at the door of the 
family mansion—an abrupt finale which shakes the whole party 
into a state of fretful bewilderment and may be contend te 
winding-up of the charity ball. Two main incidents not uncom- 
monly stand forth conspicuous in the family annals in connection 
with the pious dissipation of the evening. First— Mr. Brown 
mistook one of the stewards for a waiter, But, to make sure, asked 
if he was one? To which the steward, a man who thought him- 
self something decidedly above par, savagely replied —“ No, sir, are 
all Secondly—Arabella, who was to have been so much with 

itzpoodle, the baronet with the retreating chin and extensive 
landed property, danced three times running with a good-looking 
fellow with emphatic whiskers, whom Brown suddenly identifies as 
the newly appointed clerk to the Badborough Board of Guardians. 
A third incident may be added. What with the extravagant 
supper, and the band of the 21st Light Dragoons, and the hire of 
the rooms, and the unlimited allowance of wax candles, and the 
Wilton carpet in the lobby, and the hothouse flowers from the 


nursery-gardens, and the pea-green silk hangings hired from the 
Doneeclcee Slim’ and Grime at a shamefully high figure, the net 
balance handed over to the treasurer of “The Hospital for the 
Cure or Relief of Delirium Tremens” amounted to a sum so insig- 
nificant that it was never communicated to the public, and remains 
a mystery to this day. 


THE FIRST WEDNESDAY. 

HE passing distempers to which the growing Session, like every 
T youre pb is vonstitutionally ifable, have set in in a very 
mitigated form. The predisposition to small Reform Bills about 
this period of its existence appears to have been altogether over- 
come, Apparently, the vaccination of the Four Seats’ Bill bas 
taken well, and the tendency toa malady which is always dan- 
gerous, and may at any time leave behind it gy mo disfigure- 
ment, has been thoroughly expelled. Smaller ailments still re- 
main to disturb the even tenor of Parliamentary infancy. No 

rophylactic has yet been discovered against Church Rates and 
Boseused Wife's Sisters—the measles and the whooping-cough of 
young sessional existence. The only precaution to be taken is to 

t them over as early as possible. Some gratitude is due to 

r. Monckton Milnes for the haste with which he has got thro’ 
the first, at least, and it is to be hoped the severest of the inevitab: 
discussions upon the deceased wife’s sister. Of course, he did’ 
not listen to the importunities of those who pleaded the absence 
of members as a reason for delay. That fact was precisely his 
motive for pressing on the Bill at this unusual period. ing 
charged with the duty of administering to the House the chastise- 
ment of a notorious annual bore, he tempered justice with mercy 
by inflicting it on as thin a House as possible. 

If the passions of the select few who desire to marry their 
sisters-in-law do not glow more fiercely than the enthusiasm of 
those who advocated their cause on Wednesday last, the ladies 
have no reason to be proud of their suitors. Mr. Milnes, indeed, 
feeling that for the occasion he was acting the part of Hymenzus, the 
patron of marriages, was poetical andwarm. Yet even his 
fell short of the soft and genial character of the occasion. 
Something Fescennine —an epithalamium composed by himself 
upon an imaginary deceased wife’s sister, and recited to the House 
with his own inspired emphasis, or, still better, tossed backwards 
and forwards in the form of strophe and antistrophe between 
himself and Mr. Spooner — would have befitted the subject, and 
certainly have enlivened the debate. Or, if Mr. Milnes felt him- 
self unskilled in epithalamiums, a composition of a more plaintive 
and pastoral character would have s»fficed —say an pd mm in 
Ameebeean form, in which he should sing the praises of sisters-in- 
law, and Mr. Spooner should reply with the praises of grand- 
mothers, and Mr. Speaker, in a few appropriate stanzas, should 
award the mace as a prize to the most melodious of the two con- 
tending shepherds. Seriously, some such diversion will be neces- 
sary on future occasions to avert the ignominy of this great moral, 
religious, and social question being summarily disposed of by the 
whole Heuse going to sleep. Surely a hymeneal theme might 
inspire a more animated discussion. Such languid speeches were 
a disgrace to a debate warmed by the blushes of so many scru- 
pulous, fluttering, but half-persuaded brides. 

The great feature of the discussion was Mr. Collier's announce- 
ment of the principle on which our future legislation is to be based. 
It has all the er of a great political pe — concise, sen- 
tentious, grand. “The natural principle is, that any man may 
m any woman.” It rings like the sentence defining human 
freedom which is prefixed as a preamble to the American Con- 
stitution; and no doubt it will be remembered in future ages as 
the first “declaration of amatory independence.” It is a senti- 
ment as noble as that of the young woman who founded the sect 
of Free Lovers in the United States, and who claimed to assume 
the functions of a mother “when I choose, where [ choose, and 
ty whom I choose.” But it alarmed his own friends not a little. 

he promoters of the Bill had no such revolutionary views. They 
were perfectly p to narrow and pare down the principle of 
the Bill to any required point. They only desired “to remedy 
each grievance as it arose,” and as grievance in the present 
case was, that “the = or a as Mr. Walpole phrased it, 
who constituted the Marriage Law Amendment Association found 
himself or themselves in an uncomfortable social position, the Bill 
would have effected its purpose if its operations had been con- 
fined to a my | narrow scope indeed. Already, in previous years, 
the measure has been limited to England, for the sake of evading 
opposition ; and, probably it might undergo still further limitations 
without injury to its genuine object. If a compromise were pos- 
sible, to the effect that the marriages in question should be | 
only in the cases of names beginning with a particular letter in the 
alphabet, we have little doubt that it would be eagerly accepted 
by a considerable proportion of the promoters of the Bill. 

As a matter of tactics, it is perhaps unfortunate that a theological 
ground has been taken up against this measure, whatever the 
tenability of that ground may be. Polemical controversies are 
proverbially endless; but om present themselves in their most 
unsatisfactory aspect when only three or four hours are allowed: 
for their discussion, and nobody thinks it to keep to the 

int. Few more desperate tasks could be conceived than that of 

aving to expound a thorny passage in Leviticus to a House of 
Commons longing for a division. And the House of Comm 


shrinks very naturally from the function which these theological 
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debates assign to it. It does not feel at all like an assembly of 
divines, and does not take heartily to the duties of such a body. 
A knotty point of Hebraic exegesis is a perplexing subject for 

islative decision, even in an —_ has the advantage 
of the advice of so many Jews. Mr. Milnes and Mr. Blackburn 
are powerful divines in their way ; but even with their help the 
House of Commons feels nervous when it sets to work to draw an 
exact line between the moral and the ceremonial law. If the 
secular side of the subject had been substituted for the religious, 
and the luxury of anathema had been indulged in with more 
moderation, it is probable that the question would never have 
attained to its present stature. Asa matter of fact, theology has 
very little to do with the question on either side. It is not the 
love of religious liberty that pleads for the Bill, nor the timorous- 
ness of orthodoxy that chiefly obstructs it. The cloud of texts 
that darken the air are merely discharged to screen the operations 
of motives and considerations of a far homelier kind. 

If the Bill could be passed through the Palace of Truth, and 
made to emerge with a title corresponding to its genuine object, 
it would be intituled “An Act for encouraging the neighbours of 
Mrs. —— and Mrs. to leave cards upon them.” This may 
not be all that the measure will effect, but it is the motive power of 
the agitation, the secret of the enthusiasm which has given so 
much vitality to a controversy of so tedious a character, and toa 

ievance of so limited an incidence. With the poorer classes, 

ere are a certain number of solid advantages — bound up, it is 
true, with a still greater number of equally palpable disad- 
vantages —to be attained by the passing of this Bill. But the 
r are not agitating on the point, and Dr. Lushington’s 
statistics, quoted by Mr. Walpole, show how sparingly this kind 
of marriage is practised among them. With the rich, who do 
agitate, it is simply a question of social consideration. It is a 
mere matter of paste-board, great and small—of visiting cards, 
and invitations to dinner. ‘The actual pressure of the law 
= them is very light indeed. Except in the case of entais, 
which, having been made in contemplation of the existing 
state of the law, could not be set aside without a, manifest 
violation of private rights, the law throws no substantial im- 
pediment in their way. They may be married in a neighbouring 
country with any species of religious rite for which they may have 
a fancy; they may live together under the same name, and leave 
all their goods to their children, without once being reminded in 
any practical manner by the law that it does not recognise their 
marriage. It is perfectly true that there are serious inconve- 
niences attaching to these marriages; but they are not inconve- 
niences imposed by law. They are the penalties inflicted b 
outraged opinion, not by violated law. It is not Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Act that troubles the repose of Mrs. » whose husband is 
moving heaven and earth to have Lord Lyndhurst’s Act repealed. 
It is the fact that her country neighbours will not call on her, that 
her old friends will not ask her to dinner, that she cannot go to 
Court, that the clergyman fights shy of letting her a pew, that her 
servants ask extra wages just as when they engage themselves in 
St. John’s Wood, and that she dare not bow to any of her 
old acquaintances for fear of exposing herself to a humiliating 
cut. In fact, she finds that for all practical purposes she 
might just as well be a pretty horse-breaker. No doubt this 
is a mortifying state of things, and must tend to dulness in the 
domestic circle, besides leading to all kinds of difficulties when 
the time has come for “ bringing out the girls.” We can readily 
understand that the investment of a few thousands in agitation 
would be money well laid out, if it could procure an escape from 
this life-long Coventry. But are the promoters of the Bill simple 
enough to imagine that an Act of Parliament will alter the public 
feeling of the country? Is Popery less abhorred in England be- 


-cause the penal laws have been repealed? Or has the Royal 


Marriage Act, repugnant as it is to English sentiment, suceceded 
in dishonouring those who have defied it? The agitators are 
beginning at the wrong end. Their grievance, if it be one, is 
inflicted by public opinion ; and to public opinion they must go 
for its redress. Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, if it were not reinforced 
by the general feelings of the community, would be practically 
inoperative, and could not have maintained its position on the 
statute-book for more than a quarter of a century. If ever these 
marriages come to be regarded as legitimate by society, it is not a 
statute more or less that will check them. 


MR. CHARLES KEAN, 


ves actors of Drury Lane Theatre, by no means the aristo- 
crats of their profession, still rejoice in the dignity conferred 
in old times by the title of “ Her Majesty’s Servants.” At other 
houses, a play is simply performed on such and such an evening. 
At Drury Lane, ‘*Her Majesty’s Servants” officially declare that 
they have taken upon themselves the task of recreating the public. 
When, four-and-twenty years ago, Mr. Charles Kean commenced 
his career as a matured tragedian, he found the manager of “Old 
Drury” in possession of a qualified monopoly that had existed 
since the days of Charles II. The monopoly is now destroyed, 
partly through the exertions of literary aspirants who fancied 
that, by the demolition of exclusive privileges, a poetical drama 
would spring up in every corner of Laden, and revive the old 
days of the Globe, the Bull, and the Fortune—partly through 
the short-sighted policy of the monopolist managers hemetive, 


who unwittingly played the game of their adversaries. When 
those who had the exclusive right to perform Shakspeare jealously 
guarded the right against all encroachment, and at the same 
time allowed nothing but opera and ballet to be produced on their 
boards, a cry for reform could scarcely be resisted. Had the 
patents of Drury Lane and Covent Garden imposed duties while 
they conferred privileges, the successors of Killigrew and Davenant 
would probably have retained to the present day the position of 
their managerial forefathers, He must be a mere dreamer who 
supposes that the Continental principle of Government subven- 
‘tion could be introduced into a country so decidedly antago- 
nistic as England to every form of centralization. Nevertheless, 
a hint from Paris might possibly have been taken with advan 

Not only is the repertory of the Thédtre Frangais safe from the 
aggression of any other establishment, with the single exception 
of the Odéon, but the manager of the literary theatre is in return 
prevented from meddling with opera and ballet. From the dawn 
of the drama, the French seem clearly to have perceived that 
tragedy and comedy belonged to one category, music and dancing 
to another, and that a charter conferring the right of performing 
all of them without distinction could not greatly conduce to the 
advancement of art. 

The managers of the London Patent Theatres were able to do 
everything, and when they found the taste of the public taking a 
direction away from Melpomene and Thalia, they naturally 
enough pursued the course which was apparently the most 
profitable. Literary gentlemen whose ponderous plays were left 
unacted fondly imagined that a broad field was all that was ree 
quired for the vi | of their genius. The literary gentlemen 
gained the victory, but dramatic literature has not profited 
thereby. A quarter of a century ago, tragedy could be legally 
performed at three theatres only, and tragedies were rarely pro- 
duced. At the present time, perfect liberty is accorded to a score 
of managers to play whatever they please, and a new tragedy is 
a thing altogether unknown. The only beneficial regult of the 
abolition of the patent is the elevation of Sadler's Wells; and 
surely when we see that a movement urged by “all the talents” 
of London has merely tended to the cultivation of Clerkenwell, 
we may be excused if we think of such a trite quotation as 
Parturiunt montes.” 

When Mr. Kean made his first appearance at Drury Lane 
Theatre, the old monopoly was approaching its close; but some- 
thing of the ancient glory still in to the ancient place. He 
comes back to it now when the monopoly has long been demo- 
lished, and finds a house, not only deprived of its time-honoured 
prestige, but even destitute of a er capable of tolerably 
representing dramas of the higher class. The managerial energies 
at “Old Drury” are concentrated in the production of a splendid’ 
pantomime at Christmas. No outlay is grudged which furnishes 
the stage with the most gorgeous of “transformation scenes,” 
the most agile of Harlequins, the funniest of Clowns, the largest 
troop of faéry mannikins. But in order to appear in an ordinary 
tragedy, Mr. Charles Kean must bring his “er with him, 
He must not only act—he must colonize, The two Misses 
Chapman, Mr. Everett, and Mr. Cathcart, who accompany Mrs. 
Kean and him through the “ provinces,” and act with him at Drury 
Lane, are positively necessary for an endurable representation of 
the plays in their repertory. Once, an artist might consider the 
mere fact that he had been called to appear at Drury Lane as 
a cause of justifiable pride. Now, the lustre of the theatre must 
be derived from that of the actor, who ought to wear a halo of 
large dimensions to light up the establishment. The connexion 
of Mr. Kean with Drury Lane is like that of Sir Robert Peel 
with Tamworth, or of Lord Palmerston with Tiverton. It is 
not the place that makes the man illustrious, but the man that 
ennobles the place. 

For any melancholy reflections that may arise in Mr. Kean’s 
mind, when he compares the Drury of former years with the 
Drury of the present day, he may, however, amply console him- 
self by the thought that the national drama is no longer attached 
to a place but to a person—and that that person is himself. He 
began his career just as the old patents were about to expire, but 
by his own genius, his own zeal, his own artistic conscientiousness, 
he has secured a portable patent of which no one can deprive 
him. In 1850 he settled himself at the Princess’s Theatre, pre- 
viously opened for every variety of stage entertainment, and at 
once it became the focus of the poetical drama, fulfilling precisely 
those purposes to which the larger houses would have been limited 
if their privileges had been granted in the interests of dramati¢ 
literature. Only through wilful ignorance can the fact be over 
looked that, during the nine years of Mr. Kean'’s management, the 
Princess’s was virtually the theatre of London, by the side of which 
all the rest were virtually “ minors,” however large their dimen- 
sions. His Shakspearian “ revivals,” as they were called —till 
the word became established with a perfectly concrete signification 
—ranked high among the “lions” of their time, exciting the 
curiosity and admiration even of those who voted Shakspeare 
“slow,” and of those who, under ordinary circumstances, feign ene 
thusiasm for the lyrical drama alone. 

Men of eminence are always convenient targets for missiles. 
Not only does their position especially expose them to the eye of 
the marksman, but the latter may be certain that every one of his 
shots will be witnessed by a large body of spectators. “No one has 
been more relentlessly doomed to experience this least desirable 
fate of genius than Mr. Charles Kean—no one has been more 


frequently the subject of depreciatory criticism. While, almost 
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in opposition to the apparently established direction of public 
taste, he was achieving a success at the Princess's Theatre which 
drew upon him the regards of the whole country, an attempt was 
industriously made to place at a minimum the merits by which 
the success was attained. The theory was set on foot that Mr. 
Kean, who for more than a dozen years had been familiar to the 
world as a universally attractive tragic actor, and in that capacity 
only had acquired the means by which he effected the magnificent 
“revivals” at the Princess’s Theatre, owed his prosperity rather 
to his management than to his histrionic talent. No theory could 
have been more fallacious. As a tragedian, he had constantly been 
in the receipt of salaries large almost beyond precedent. Asa 
manager, he was attempting to found an unprivileged national 
theatre at a rate of expenditure which precluded anything like the 
prospect of extensive emolument. 

It was with admirable tact that, midway in his managerial 
career, Mr. Charles Kean hit upon a practical answer to all those 
who attributed his high reputation to the excellence of his decora- 
tions. He produced a version of M. Casimir Delavigne’s Louis XI, 
without any accessories that could in the slightest degree charm 
the eye, and, by his marvellous delineation of the principal cha- 
racter, at once showed where the secret of his success really lay — 
namely, in his own intrinsic worth as a histrionic artist. People 
who, from some inexplicable cause, chose to forget the exquisite 
finish of his Hamlet, and were ready to ignore the fine pathos of 
his Wolsey, while they gazed on the glories of York-place Palace, 
were completely taken aback by his representation of the roguish 
old Valois. Here was a new character, wonderfully developed. 
Many persons were plainly taught for the first time what they 
ought to have known long heaex that Mr. Charles Kean, when he 
pleased, could do very well without accessories. 

As we have said, Mr. Kean has with him a portable patent, con- 
ferred by public opinion. He quits the Princess's in 1859, and it 
becomes one of the ordinary London theatres. Sanguine folks, 
imbued perhaps with something like a spirit of faction, are suf- 
ficiently captivated by the really intellectual merits of M. Fechter's 
Hamlet, seriously to believe that we are really about to have our 
national drama re-established in Oxford-street under a foreign dy- 
nasty. They forget that the English stage loses one of its most 
important attributes when it ceases to be a school of English 
elocution, and that, however willing we may be on occasion to 
applaud a French artist, who, in spite of insurmountable difliculties, 
contrives to express the language of Shakspeare, the approbation 


‘bestowed upon him must be to a certain extent “under protest.” 


The Othello of M. Fechter was not an advance upon his Hamlet. 
French training seemed less fitted to develop the strong physical 

ualities of the Moor than the more ethical peculiarities of the 

ane; and the book which M. Fechter published to explain his 
interpretation promulgated an unsound theory on the subject of 
tradition, according to which every artist ought to be a pre-Ra- 
phaelite — every Hapsburg a Rudolph. John Bull, no longer the 
prejudiced curmudgeon of’ sixty years since, is ready to applaud 
the foreigner who under any circumstances does his best; but 
when the foreigner begins to dictate how John Bull's own business 
is to be done, the insular feeling revives. 

For a few weeks Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean are engaged at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and the old house at once becomes the 
centre of the dramatic world. Hitherto they have appeared in 
the two plays that require no accessories—LZouis XJ. and The 
Wife's Secret —for where, indeed, would accessories be found at 
Drury Lane, save for the decoration of a pantomime? They have 
been nightly applauded to the echo, not as the idols of a transient 
faction, but as the first theatrical artists of the day, whom, for past 
deserts and present excellence, it is almost a duty to applaud. 


REVIEWS. 


HOOR’S LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY.* 


hg succession of Archbishops of Canterbury has some point of 
likeness to the succegsion of Presidents of the United States. 
In both cases a period of great men has been succeeded by a 
period of small men. The first half-dozen or so among the 
American Presidents were as able a series of chief magistrates as 
¢an be found in the annals of any State, whether commonwealth or 
kingdom. They did not all follow the same policy, but the part 

favouring a particular policy fairly put its best man at its head. 
We should most of us agree in greatly preferring Washington to 
Jefferson, but there is no doubt about either of them being quite 
strong enough for the place. What the Presidents have been for 
nearly thirty years past, we all know too well. Not to use stronger 
words, they have been as manifestly below the average English 
Prime Minister of these times as the early Presidents were above the 
average English Prime Minister of those times. The same law 
which affects the Presidential chair seems also to have affected the 
Archiepiscopal throne. The descent from Lanfranc, ‘Thomas of 
London, and Siephen of Langton to—we will not wound the 
feelings of Sonny ager, but say Moore and Cornwallis, is a 
lose parallel to the descent from Washington and Jefferson to 
Polk and Pierce. There may possibly be a good reason for the 
‘ehange in both cases, but the fact of the change is indisputable. 


* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar Hook, 
Chichester, Velume ii, Anglo-Norman Period. London : 


We can quite fancy that a very able President would be d 

ous. We have no manner of doubt that a very able Archbishop 
would be very dangerous. A Primate of the heroic type, whether 
his theology were High, Low, or Broad, would be one of the most 
troubl. ome people possible in the state of things in which we 
live. ‘The qualifications of a modern Archbishop are somethi 
like those of a constitutional King. <A great genius and a 

fool would be equally out of place in either office. For either 
genius or a fool would wish to have his own way, and to step 
beyond the constitutional routine traced out for him. King 
and Primate alike need a collection of negative virtues a in 
order by tact and good sense. A King and a Primate of the 
twelfth century were quite different kind of people. In that age, 
in England at least, they were often positively great men—almost 
always men decidedly above the average. e great Kings and 
the great Archbishops of that age have a splendid look in history. 
But then the great Kings and the great Archbishops were alwa: 
quarrelling with one another. Anselm and William the Red co 
not draw the plough together. Im wanted to pull one way 
and William another, and nobody held the shafts. The modern 
Sovereign and the modern Primate pull together in perfect 
harmony; but that is because each is kept in his place by a con- 
ventional personage, the subject of the one, the inferior in rank of 
the other, who holds a hand of decorous guidance alike over the 
successor of William and the successor of Anselm. 

Dr. Hook has here given us the lives of eleven Archbishops, 
reaching over 158 years, A.D. 1070—1228. Of these all were 
eminent in some way or other. None of them were very small men, 
some of them were very great men. They were all marked in some 
way or other, whether as saints, or scholars, or statesmen, or 
patriots. Thomas and Stephen Langton are among the foremost 
names in English history. Lanfranc and Anselm are only just less 

rominent in the history of England, and they are far more prominent 
in the general history of Christendom. Baldwin and Hubert were 
famous statesmen—we must add soldiers into the bargain. Ralph, 
William, Richard, and even Theobald, were smaller men, but they 
were far from being contemptible in the eyes of contemporaries. 
If they left no particular mark on their age, they were men quite 
up to the ordinary duties of their office, in days when those ordi- 
nary duties were what we should now think very extraordinary, 
Like the boatswain in Peter Simple, a twelfth-century primate led a 
life of “’mergency.” All the eleven seem to have been quite able to 
get creditably through such a life. An Archbishop’s business then 
was as eminently to do something as it is now preeminently to do 
nothing. The twelfth century and the nineteenth differ in the 
end proposed in the choice of an Archbishop, but they certainly 
om in choosing out the best men to carry out their respective 
ends. 

Dr. Hook’s treatment of the period contained in the second volume 
is in some respects an improvement on his treatment of earlier 
times, though in others it is hardly so satisfactory. Certainly the 
mistakes in the present volume are very much fewer than those in 
the first. But the general treatment iow not please us so much, 
It is more like what we expected beforehand that a history by Dr, 
Hook would be, and what the first volume certainly was not. It 
is far more controversial. Dr. Hook sees the events of the twelfth 
century through the les of modern Anglicanism. The 
tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormities 
are always before his eyes. He dispenses praise and blame pretty 
much as —_ ae the Pope or obeyed him. He has a 
theory about Church and State and the ecclesiastical independence 
of England, against which, abstractedly, we have nothing to say. 
But it is rather hard to drive it down the throats of people in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and to judge them according as 
they receive it or not. Lanfranc meets Dr. Hook’s idea of a 
proper Church and State Archbishop— Lanfranc therefore is 
glorified. Anselm is not sound according to the Dean’s theory of 
the Regale and the Pontificate — Anselm therefore is depreciated, 
Now it does not do to look at these times with the feelings of the 
nineteenth century, or even with those of the thirteenth. The resist- 
ance of the whole English nation to combined regal and papal 
exactions in the reign of Henry the Third is one of the noblest 
pages in our history. But in those days there was a united 

nglish nation; nobles, clergy, and commons all joined in a single 
manifesto against the common enemy. Whether the course was 
quite so clear when the choice lay between an Italian Pope and @ 
Norman King is another matter. No doubt it was better in the 
long run that the principles of Henry the First or even of 
William the Red should triumph over those of St. Anselm. But 
there is no greater mistake than to estimate men’s actions 
far distant results which they could not foresee. It was m 
better in the long run that William should overthrow Harold ag 
Senlac; but all Englishmen except Professor Kingsley sympathize 
with Harold, and not with William. It does not make us think 
the least bit better of Lanfranc, or the worse of Anselm, that the 
conduct of Lanfranc comes nearer than that of Anselm to the 
conduct which would be proper in a modern Archbishop. Lane 
franc comes nearer to the pattern of modern Anglican orthodoxy 
than Anselm; but Anselm was nevertheless a saint and a hero 
struggling for a principle, while Lanfranc was little more than a 
tool of the Norman tyrant in his subjugation of England. Dr. Hook 
finds it exceedingly hard to get modern controversies out of his 
head; but till a man does get them out of his head, he cannot 
judge with any fairness of the ecclesiastical history of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. 


To this tendency of Dr. Hook’s there is, however, one very re~ 
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markable exception. Just where the temptation must have been 
strongest, he has risen completely above it. This was — 
just because it was strongest. Of all archbishops, almost of 
men, in English history, there is no man whose character and posi- 
tion require so strong an effort truly to realize it as do those of 
Thomas of Canterbury. Because the effort was so needful, Dr. 
Hook has made it; in the cases of Lanfranc and Anselm the need 
was not so apparent, and he did not make the effort. The result 
is a life of Thomas of very much higher character than the lives 
of Lanfranc and Anselm. His portraits of both King and Arch- 
bishop are thoroughly fair. Dean Milman, the only historian who 
had treated the whole subject in an impartial spirit, was, we think, 
needlessly harsh upon both. Other writers have written in a blind 
spirit of party on one side or the other, or else in a spirit of carp- 
ing and jeering which is much worse than either. Dr. Hook is 
fully up to the newest lights on the subject, and we think his 
treatment of this life altogether the best thing in his book. He 
fully realizes the position of Thomas as a great man, a sincere 
man, but a man removed from a place for which he was thoroughly 
fit to one for which his virtues and his faults alike unfitted him. 
He thoroughly understands that a man may, without a shadow of 
hypocrisy, be yet playing an artificial part. Thomas, made Arch- 
bishop against his will, honestly took up the received idea of an 
archbishop’s duty, but he naturally carried it out awkwardly and 
overdid it. Anselm was a saint without any effort — Thomas 
nt his primatial life in a laborious attempt to make himself one. 
ce realize his false position — and the various developments of 
his character, and the various opinions held of him by his per- 
plexed contemporaries, become at once intelligible. Dr. Hook 
steers quite clear either of blind admiration or of harsh deprecia- 
tion of a man in whom t powers and great virtues were 
thrown away. He brings thoroughly out the fact and the causes 
of Thomas’ popularity with the mass of the people throughout 
his career. But he is not carried away into Thierry’s baseless 
notion of his either being of Old-English blood or being in any 
way a conscious champion of Englishmen against Normans. Al- 
together, this, the most important life in the ,volume, is highly 
successful. The story has been told before with greater brilliancy 
of narration and with a greater amount of original research, but 
we do not think that it has ever been told with a more sincere, or, 
on the whole, more successful desire to do justice to all concerned. 
As has been often remarked, the controversies about this Prelate 
extend to his very name. Dr. Hook employs the common form 
Thomas Becket — sometimes even the mere vulgarism Thomas a 
Becket— on the avowed ground of mere usage. But he allows 
that Thomas of London—he suggests Thomas of Cheapside — 
is the more accurate description. Yet he partly misses the point 
of the dispute. It is doubtful whether Thomas was called Becket 
in his own time; it is quite certain that, even if his full name was 
Thomas Becket, no man of his own time ever spoke of him as 
Becket only. The surname then, when a man had any, was used 
simply to distinguish different men of the same Christian name 
from one another. ‘Thomas’ contemporary and rival, Gilbert, Bishop 
of London, undoubtedly bore the surname of Foliot, but no man 
of his age ever called him Bishop Foliot, but always Bishop 
Gilbert. To say “Becket” did so and so, “Foliot” did so and 
so, destroys a characteristic trait of the age, quite irrespective of 
the question whether Thomas bore the surname Becket or not. 
Several other Archbishops in this volume have surnames, but, 
except sometimes Stephen Langton, no one save Thomas is ever 
called by them either by Dr. Hook or by anybody else. Hubert, 
for instance, had the surname Walters or Fitzwalter, but nobody 
calls him anything but Archbishop Hubert. To say Becket or 
Foliot in a casual mention or allusion is quite another matter. 
There, Dr. Hook’s plea of common usage comes in — you call the 
man in whatever way is most intelligible to the world at large. 


* But in a regular history or Miogmaphy, where you try to reproduce 


the age of which you write, it is clearly an error. 

Dr. Hook still continues fond of commenting and moralizing, 
and of illustrating the times of which he writes by modern 
manners and by passing events. His remarks are often so obvious 
as to be almost truisms rather than truths; we have even known 
stern critics go so far as to call them platitudes. But we are by 
no means clear that these truisms or platitudes are useless or out 
of place. Dr. Hook writes with the praiseworthy intention of 
beguiling the general reader into the study of ecclesiastical history. 
Now the general reader, if you once get fairly hold of him, is a 
docile and patient being who rather likes a little preaching than 
otherwise. Many things are startling novelties to him which the 
scholar looks on as too stale to-be re We suspeci that 
Dr. Hook’s slightly sermonizing way will help to make his book, 
and the valuable matter which it contains, down with a class 
of readers who are commonly, beyond the reach of professed 
scholars. Ifso, we have not a word to say against it. 

We think, as we have said, that Dr. Hook has improved in 
point of accuracy, but he is still not infallible. It is mere 
perversity to efface the language of the period by translating 

. 117, 136) “Normans and Saxons,” when the Latin is 
“Franci” and “Angli.” “The Saxon serf and the Norman 
villein ” (p. 19) are beyond us. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
the penances which Dr. Hook (p. 147) makes Lanfranc impose on 
“soldiers” generally were confined to Englishmen who had fought 
for their country at Senlac. There was no humanity in the order ; 
it was a vile profanation of ecclesiastical discipline to abet the 
Conqueror’s tyranny. Sir Robert Walpole (p. 233) did not 
“maintain that every man had his price.” His saying was, “ All 


those men have their price.” It sounds odd to translate “summum 
totius regni caput,” in a writer of the twelfth century, by “ the 
metropolis of the kingdom.” (p. 3! -) In p. §52, “* Abbas de Bello,” 
that is, of course, “* Abbot of Battle,” is strangely turned into 
“ Abbot of Bath”—an impossible description of anybody, the abbacy 
of Bath being, as in all the monastic cathedrals, merged in the 
Bishoprick. Dr. Hook does not seem (p. 356) to know that the 
whole of the Life of St. Thomas, by Garnier of Pont St. Maxence, 
has been published by M. Hippeau of Caen. Professor Bekker 
published only a part. The Dean also, like most other people, is 
not lucky when he gets among the Eastern Emperors. He tells 
us, speaking of the year 1039 :— 

The Emperor of the East had, till lately, continued to exercise some 
amount of influence in Italy. For some time after the conquest of Italy by 
the Lombards, the Greeks still possessed some isolated ports and fortified 

itions along the coast. In these places, as well as in Venice, Ravenna, 

zenoa, Pisa, Rome, Gaeta, Naples, Amalfi, and Bari, the ancient civilization, 
with its literature, lingered. 

This is a wonderful description of the retention of the Exarchate 
and the Roman Duchy for two hundred years, and not merely of 
“some isolated ports,” but of the greater part of the modern king- 
dom of Naples, down almost to the time of which Dr. Hook is 
writing. After reading this, it is still stranger to find Dr. Hook, 
while solemnly quoting “ Orderic Vital. iv. 3,” repeating the stupid 
blunder of Thierry and Dr. Vaughan, which has caused a good 
deal of merriment in more places than one. Dr. Hook tells us 
how the English exiles went to Constantinople, and how they “had 
the happiness of defeating the hated Normans, when, under Robert. 
Guiscard, they invaded the province of Apulia.” Therefore the 
Emperor of the East, who in'1039 had lately lost his “few isolated 
ports,” must, between that year and 1070, have recovered the “ 
whole “ province of Apulia.” It is quite beyond us to under- 
stand how three writers, one after another, could thus have con- 
trived to show, not only that they had not so much as read or 
remembered Gibbon, or looked at Spruner’s Map, but that they 
could not construe the plain passage of the writer which they 
professed to quote. The words of Orderic are :— 

Contra quem (Alexium) Rodbertus Wiscardus Apulie Dur cum suis om- 

nibus arma levaverat. 
Robert, Duke of Apulia, starting from his own Duchy, crossed the 
Adriatic, invaded the Byzantine territory, and fought a battle near 
Dyrrhachium. Three writers, one after another, turn this into 
an invasion of Apulia, supposed to be still a Byzantine province, 
by Robert Guiscard, starting from nobody knows where. So is 
history written. 

We can, however, afford to forgive all this, and much more, to 
Dr. Hook. We wish him good luck in his future labours, though, 
as he has certainly passed the heroic age of Primates, no volume, 
at least till he comes to the sixteenth century, is likely to be so 
interesting as the present. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF SPAIN.* 


big publication of this valuable addition to the stock of our ma- 
terials for writing or understanding the history of Spain, at the 
exact epoch of its most extreme decadence, is due to the liberality 
and care of Mr. Stirling of Keir. He tells us in the preface that 
he bought the manuscript seven or eight years ago at a 
sale in London, and that from its appearance he judges it to be 
the fair copy, intended for press, of the original work. These 
Memoirs were written by the Marquis de Villars, twice French 
ambassador at the Court of Spain, for the benefit and instruction 
of the Marquis de Blécourt, who was sent to represent Louis XIV. 
at the anxious moment when the will of the imbecile monarch of 
Spain was to be read, and the distribution of his vast heritage was 
to be made known to the world. The Marquis de Villars was 
ambassador for the second time from 1679 to 1682, and it is the 
observations he made during that time that he chronicles in these 
Memoirs. He was a man who had been the architect of his own 
fortunes, and had seen life in a great variety of aspects. He had 
also a companion in his wife who was sure to stimulate him in the 
exercise of all his powers of reading the secrets of a Court. Her 
letters have come down to us, and, as Mr. Stirling says, are the 
pleasantest sketches we have of the life and manners of Castile in the 
eighteenth century, and give us the most reliable account we 
= as to the gloomy existence led in the Court of the expiring 
oyalty of Spain. Her husband’s Memoirs complete the picture 
she has left. In these pages, we see all the worst woes accumulated, 
except the miseries of civil war, that bad government ever brings 
ona nation. The people are in the last stage of distress. There 
is no money and little food. Pestilence rages. Every office 
is bought and sold. All the higher posts are in the hands 
of men whose utter incapacity has reached that final stage 
when even the traditions of method and order seem oblite- 
rated. The Court is the dullest, pettiest, narrowest, most 
miserable of human societies; and at the head of all is the 
wretched being whose lot it was to sit in the seat of Ferdinand and 
Charles V. 

The Memoirs are written in so truthful and unpretending a way, 
and the author was so sincerely anxious to communicate knowledge 
to a person who practically wanted it, that we cannot expect to find 
in these pages any approach to the vivid and impressive picture in 
which Lord Macaulay has summed up all that study or imagination 


* Mémoires de la Cour d’Espagne, sous le régne de Charles I]., 1678—1682. 
Par le Marquis de Villars. Londres: Tribneh, 2861. 7 
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revealed to him of the character and life of Charles II. There is 
no writing for effect here; and there is little, perhaps, that is 
absolutely new. But, as we read, we have the satisfaction of 
feeling that we are in the hands of a shrewd observer, of a man 
who had a just sense of what it is worth while to say, and of a 
critic whose criticism was the fruit of a wide experience. The 
Marquis de Villars was sent as ambassador to Madrid at the time 
when the influence of France had just achieved a triumph, and a 
French princess, Maria Louisa of Orleans, had been accepted as 
Queen of Spain. It was impossible that a more melancholy fate 
could be allotted to any young woman, and the pages in which the 
Marquis records the Queen’s sorrows and troubles are the most 
interesting in his chronicle. He tells us how bitter was the change 
which everything underwent in her eyes, after she had once crossed 
the fatal boundary. - She came a bright, happy girl, accustomed to 
please and enjoy herself, delighting in exercise and recreation, and 
never forced to do anything but amuse herself and all around her. 
She crossed the frontier stream, and she was taken possession of 
by a retinue of horrible, stiff, jealous duennas. She was obliged to 
live night and day in the strictest bonds of the most rigid etiquette. 
She was handed over to a husband who, in his imbecile jealousy, 
was so distrustful of her, that he actually saw an object of his 
royal suspicion in a poor French beggar who one day asked her 
for asou. She had no money. The poverty of the Court must 
indeed have been something quite inconceivable to a daughter of 
France. The King and Queen were, on two distinct occasions re- 
corded in these Memoirs, prevented from going a very short excur- 
sion at a time of the year when long precedent made the move 
almost indispensable, and that which kept them at home was solely 
the want of money. They actually could not afford to go to the 
Escurial. The Queen had to discharge most of her servants 
and give up most of her horses; and while she had none of the 
grandeur, or luxury, or honour of royalty, she had all its dis- 
agreeables in the most painful shape. She was just enough of 
importance to be the victim of intrigues, and not enough of impor- 
tance for any one to take real pains to oblige her. She was a prey 
to the rivalry of a mother-in-law, and of a stern tyrant, known as 
the Camerera Mayor, or, as we should say, Mistress of the Robes. 
The persecution of the latter was so violent, that the Queen at 
last took heart and asked the King to be allowed to change her. 
The King assented, but told her that it was a very grave question 
who was to be appointed as the next occupant of the office, since it 
was a rule that no Queen could change her Camerera Mayor more 
than once. 

These Memoirs are full of the intrigues of the grandees who 
thought they had a claim to be Prime Minister. Apparently, the 
only object of success was to prevent others smenetings Vhen 
a Prime Minister was appointed, his work was over. After infinite 
trouble and a vast expenditure of intrigue and interest, the Duke 
of Medina Celi was pronounced the lucky man. He was the 
Prime Minister, and his first step was to go straight to bed and stay 
there. He thought that if he got up he would have to distribute 
patronage, and do something. So he took to his sheets, and they 
protected him against the cares of office. It was not that the 
mode of doing business at the Court of Charles II. was lax and 
i ar. Plenty of Courts have done business carelessly and 
arly. But the characteristic feature of his court was, 
that no one did any business at all. The foreign Ministers could 
get no audiences, and one of them went away home, because it was 
useless to stay where no one would listen to him, and his master 
seized on a couple of Spanish vessels to settle the matter in the 
only way open to him. ‘The only faint intervention that any Minis- 
ter ever exercised, and in which the King could be got to take a 
part, was when it was apprehended that some public office that 
be sold would be given gratis. The Queen was once anxious 
to have a place given so as to gratify one of her personal at- 
tendants ; but the Minister and his master would not hear of so 
shocking a preeedent as not selling an office of public trust. 
Every now and then things got very bad, and some one started the 
dangerous notion that it was really time to inquire into the exact 
state of affairs, and apply a thorough and an openremedy. If he 
was a nobody, his suggestion was repaid by degradation and pun- 
ishment. If he was a somebody, his suggestion was referred to 
the consideration of a junta, or special commission. The commis- 
sioners did as little as they were meant todo. A junta was 
pointed, for example, to ascertain the financial position of the 
country. For two years they did nothing, and at the end of that 
time they calmly reported that, if they were really to inquire into 
the finances, there was no knowing how long they might not have 
to go on, and so their commission was given up. 

t is astonishing what nations will endure, and the Spaniards en- 
dured all this wretched mockery of government without any effort to 
something better. The only sign of popular agitation noticed in 

ese Memoirs is an uprising of shoemakers, indignant at a decree 
fixing an unremunerative price for shoes. Like most agitations in 
Spain, it was instantly successful, and shoes were allowed to rise 
and fall with the market. A country so backward as Spain de- 
pends chiefly on the rudest products of the half-cultivated soil, and 
while they are to be found, the mass of the people secures the 
miserable subsistence to which it is accustomed. But the Spanish 
towns felt keenly in the days of Charles II. the loss of the old 
wealth, and power, and wise administration. The Marquis takes 
Seville as a conspicuous instance. That great city, so favoured by its 
natural position, and once so enriched by the traffic that rolled 
through its streets, had been, at the time he wrote, reduced to a 
fourth of its population, and while the taxes had increased three- 


fold, the to uce to a third. In- 
dustry was not only by eral torpor that op- 
pressed the country, but by the endless fluctuations in the value 
of money, caused by the folly of Ministers who thought it the 
most cunning device of statesmanship to tamper with the currency. 
The Spaniards had not even the satisfaction of safety. Their army 
had perished like Pj oe else. The time had come when Spain 
was actually afraid of Portugal, and yet on the frontier of Estrema- 
dura there were only two regiments of infantry, the ranks of 
which were not filled up. In 1680 the governors of two important 
frontier-towns came to Court to represent that their garrisons 
were dying of want, if the name of garrisons could be applied to the 
handfuls of old or married soldiers, left behind by the young and 
single, who had deserted to seek brighter fortunes elsewhere. All 
these commanders got was a few empty promises, which no one 
ever dreamt of carrying out. To all these national humiliations 
and misery there was only one compensation. In the hour of their 
deepest degradation the most Catholic of European peoples had 
one great satisfaction. ‘The glorious custom of burning Jews 
alive, which had sunk into abeyance for forty-eight years, was 
renewed, and the Marquis de Villars was invited to be present at 
an august ceremonial when eighteen Jews, male and female, two 
relapsed converts, and a Mussulman, were tortured in honour of 
the faith. “The monks burnt them with the slow fire of torches, 
in order to convert them; several persons sprang on the platform 
and hacked them with swords; and the mob pelted them with 
stones.” France, in the days of Madame de Maintenon, was not 
over lenient to heretics, and the Marquis was too prudent a man 
and too a Catholic to question openly the propriety of 
burning Jews alive over a slow fire. But he remarks that, to any 
one not accustomed to Spanish notions, it seemed odd that the 
Inquisitor should be seated above the King, and that the most 
horrible tortures should have been arranged so as to give the King 
the fullest delight in seeing them. The Court of Spain, at the en 
of the seventeenth century, was little better than barbarism with 
the vices of civilization. 


THE COST OF A CORONET.* 

T would be an act of wise liberality on the of the Belgra- 
I vians to set up a novelist of their > ong If = are not wholly 
indifferent to the reputation they will enjoy, not only with contem- 
porary cockneydom, but also with their own distant ity, they 
will not grudge the expense; for they will not be allowed to 
descend into the obscurity which they modestly, and very reason- 
ably, think is best fitted for their deserts. When the in uring i 
New Zealander catalogues and classifies the extinct literature 
England, he will find that at least half of its lighter specimens are 
devoted to the study and celebration of the peculiarities of “ the 
fashionable world.” No doubt he will wonder, as we all wonder 
now, how it is that so many people can care to write, and so many 
more to read, such a formidable array of disquisitions upon a class 
so limited in number, and whom they all, with one consent, agree to 
depict as in every way contemptible. But so it is. Arguing 
a priori, one would have thought that there could be few less 

Ww e who n to live u ord Westminster's property 
dine, and But it is evident the 
avidity for this interesting information is enormous and insatiable. 
The interest seems to increase in proportion as the possibility of 
contact is more remote. It is one of those cases of unre- 

uited attachment in which love is nourished by distance. 

‘he denizens of the West End care little to be told about the 
fashionable world. ‘The taste becomes somewhat heartier in the 
suburbs ; it rises to a fierce passion in the circulating libraries of 
small watering-places and country-towns ; and it reaches its culmi- 
nation in the feuilletons of the penny papers that circulate at the 
East End. Of course these readers beget writers like unto them, 
to whom Belgravia and May Fair are as inexhaustible a subject 
for myths as ever were the Trojan war or the Holy Graile. If the 
Belgravians have the slightest care for their reputation, they will 
lose no time in retaining some one of the novelists who live amongst 
them to — an authorized version of their sayings and doin 
It should contain attested specimens of all the scenes upon which 
the imaginations of the Jenkins’ school of novelists run riot. 
There should be an authentic narrative of a flirtation between a 
young lady of the cream of fashion and a Guardsman warranted 
fast. The details of a tender love-scene between them should be 
added, if any occurrence of that character has taken place within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. The exact account of one 
of those mercenary p s which Mr. Coleridge at the Windham 
trial described as being constantly made by aged Marquises and 
Earls to aristocratic Lady Marys, would be very interesting; and 
an enumeration of the tears shed by the young ladies in question 
after the said proposals might be serviceable for ——_ popular 
views upon the subject of victimized oy en and cruel parents. 
An accurate report of the conversations that pass in one quadrille, 
or in a quarter of an hour of an “at home,” would olin the 
fashionable world of the imputation of those high-flying speeches 
a page long, which their present ists persist in putting into 
their mouths. Nor would the benefit of such a publication be con- 
fined to the dissipation of the melodramatic views of Belgravia which 
prevail in the stock three-volume novel. It would save a world 
of trouble to the manufacturers of that popular article of con- 
sumption. It would spare them the painful necessity of either 


* The Cost of a Coronet, 3vols. By J. M. Allan. London: Newby, 1862. 
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elaborating fashionable manners and customs out of their internal 
consciousness, or else obtaining the knowledge of them illicitly by 
means of confidential relations with the servants’ hall. 

It certainly would be of much service to Mr. Allan, the author 
of the book before us. If his descriptions really are based upon the 
authority to which we have referred, we can only recommend 
him to avoid imaginative and impulsive young footmen, and 
always to go to the butler when he wishes for accurate information. 
But his views of life in every sphere are altogether so much more 
suggestive of the teachings of a Surrey Theatre than of any other 
school of thought, that we are inclined to doubt whether his 
fashionable descriptions can be fairly charged upon any other 
imagination than his own. His hero, Mr. Henry Lester, is a 
literary man who, having no money, resolves to commit suicide by 
jumping into the Regent’s Canal; but when he reaches the bank, it 
occurs to him that the splash may possibly alarm the passers-by, and 
that if he wishes to be drowned comfortably he must put off the 
jump till nightfall. It is still early, and, quoting the example of 
Cato, he determines that the most heroic way of dying will be to 
spend the interval in walking round the British Museum — which 
accordingly he proceeds to do. Then we have many pages of 
such interesting novelties as that Leonidas was killed at Ther- 
mopyle, and that the Senate thanked Varro for not despairing 
of the State—these and many similar incidents being sup- 

ed to be the matter of Lester’s reflections while he was 
waiting till it was time to drown himself. When he had finished 
these meditations, it further occurred to him that he ought to go 
and say farewell to the world of youth, beauty, fashion, and 
love — which, being interpreted, means Rotten Row. When, 
in pursuance of this theory, he gets to Rotten Row, he is touched 
upon the shoulder by a personage who acts as second hero, or 
villain, in the piece. This gentleman, whom Lester knew as a 
French master in 2 country town, now appears as M, le Comte de 
Beauregard, a noble of ancient French descent, who has been re- 
stored by the French Emperor to the estates of which he was 
unjustly deprived in 1848. The Count is the most fashionable 
man in this country, and is the author's ideal of a dandy; and the 
fascination of his character is supposed to consist in the kind of 
munificent dash of which Sidonia and Monte-Christo were the 
first impersonations. He reminds Lester of their acquaintance, 
puts him on a horse then and there, sends his groom home to 
order dinner for two from Verey’s —which is apparently the way 
dandies usually get their dinner —and introduces him on the spot 
to Lady Melford, the leader of London fashion, who is opportunely 
riding by. The suicidal author and the leader of fashion, being 
thus introduced in Rotten Row, then stop their horses, and pro- 
ceed to discuss Juvenal and Wordsworth, and many other learned 
matters, in long set speeches to each other. ‘This is indeed 
the general style of their subsequent intercourse. They meet 
shortly afterwards at a ball, at which the leader of fashion enter- 
tains her new friend with an harangue six pages long about Voltaire, 
the Tusculan disputations, the Athanasian Creed, and the merits of 
the preaching of English clergymen. The author has hit upon the 
happy idea of using the conversation of his fashionable characters 
as a vehicle for the expression of his own opinions upon theology 
and metaphysics —a practice which makes them talk a great deal 
more nonsense even than is ever perpetrated, upon much humbler 
subjects, by their originals in real life. The rest of Mr. Lester's 
adventures are insipid after this sudden transition from suicide in 
the Regent's Canal to a learned flirtation with the leader of fashion. 
Eventually he falls in love with her, and sends her a copy of very 
dull verses. With that facility which leaders of fashion always 
display, she waits for no further solicitation, but sends him 
an assignation by return of post. He is introduced, at ten at 
night, by a confidential French maid, through a turret staircase, 
toa boudoir hung with pale pink silk. English proprieties drive the 
author out of the well-worn groove along which a French author 
beginning in this way, would have travelled. Instead, therefore, 
of a simple love scene, it is a sort of love-and-murder scene. Lady 
Melford, with many introductions of singing, music, sentiment, 
kissing, and so forth, promises Lester her love, if he will only 
murder his friend the Comte de Beauregard. Lester declines the 
proposition and retires hastily, surprised (he being only a poor 
author) at the eccentricities peculiar to ladies of fashion. After 
this he withdraws from the world of fashion and hig career becomes 
unexciting. He finally very nearly marries a young lady of hete- 
rodox opinions, given to good works; but she turns out to be a 
“penitent,” and so, to save the sentiment of the thing, she dies of a 
fever in the last chapter, and leaves him all her fortune. 

The Count is more entertaining, for he is fashionable to the last. 
The author takes great delight in describing his fashionable ways, 
his furniture, his dress, and all that marked him for the natural 
ruler of the Belgravian world. His toilet is recounted with im- 

ive detail and in elevated language, as by one who feels that 
it is his mission to astonish the ignorant natives for whom he is 
writing. ‘The Count does not put on a shirt with the simplicity 
with which ordinary mortals would perform that familiar process. 
The author’s heart is in his work, ‘and his diction rises to the 
dignity of his subject. ‘The valet assisted his master to divest 
himself of his brocade dressing-gown, oo saponin to induing the 
chemise of the finest cambric, exquisitely starched.” But the 
incident which rouses even Henry Lester to remonstrance, and 
which the author himself relates with a subdued feeling of awe, is 
that the Count actually washes his feet. When the authorized 
Belgravian novel for which we have petitioned shall appear, 
we trust that, among other things, there will be included, 
for the benefit of Mr. Allan, an accurate description of the 


ablutions prevalent in the fashionable world. Madame de 
Staél was practically of the same mind as our author upon the 
great subject of feet-washing when she observed meditatively, 
“ Nous lavons nos mains tous les jours, mais nos pieds jamais ;* 
but at least she had the grace to be surprised at the anomaly, 
The Count’s morals, however, were not so cleanly as his person ; 
and he does and suffers many things which Mr. Allen looks u 

as curious, though not so curious as this paradoxical ablution, 
He had originally, while still a teacher, fallen in love with Lady 
Melford, then a girl. She jilted him for a better match; wheree 
upon the Count segitenall an irrevocable oath to be revenged 
upon her and her sex. He takes the latter first, and begins by 
seducing an earl’s young daughter to whom he had given lessons, 
Having done so, he calls upon the Earl, who placably entreats 
him to marry her. But the Earl had on one occasion spoken to 
him uncivilly; and so the Count revenges himself in a melo- 
dramatic speech, which we will quote as a specimen of our author's 
style :— 

Lord Belton was speechless as the Count stepped forward, and throwing his 
glove on the table, hissed through his clenched teeth —** Proud upstart, I 
swore to be revenged and I have bided my time. Learn in future to know 
and respect the rank to which you would aspires You have been ennobled 
by the favour of a minister in return for being a political tool. The founder 
of my family won his spurs on the field of battle. I make your daughter a 
countess! I receive her hand as a favour from you! ..... Beware old 
man, touch me and you die. There is my name and address when you want 
me,” and flinging a card on the table, the Count, with a pistol ready cocked 
in his hand, made his way past the servant whom Lord Belton’s bell had 
summoned, and left the house, . 
This is the commencement of a long series of “ revenges on the 
sex.” Among others, he honours Lady Melford, now a married 
woman; but he declines to go so far as to elope with her, which < 
he considers inconvenient and embarrassing. It is on this provo- 
cation that she tries, though in vain, to induce Henry Lester to 
murder him. Having failed once, she resolves to make no mistake 
the second time. Accordingly, she inveigles the Count into a last 
meeting in the pink room, and having tried her powers of per- 
suasion upon him again in vain, she shoots him dead and poisons 
herself. Thus the two leaders of fashion disappear together ; and 
Lester and the French maid, and the valet who used to help the 
Count to indue his chemise, rush in just in time to make a tableau. 
For the benefit of readers who may be inclined to doubt whether 
ladies who “ lead the fashion ” are likely to be so handy with their 
pistols, or so anxious for elopement, it should be added that the 
author intimates in his preface that his story is founded on 
“an attentive observation of facts, as gleaned from current 
journalism.” 


COOKS AND COOKERY.* 


A CLOUD of books on Cookery and Domestic Economy 
gests a treatment of the subject bearing some proportion to the 
discursive method employed by our instructors. ‘There is at least 
one common ground from which they all start. It is agreed that 
the general L:nglish cookery has arrived at the very lowest pitch 
of degradation. Undoubtedly, cookery is a test of civilization, and 
it is a serious subject for thought if, in any large department 
of social life, we are retrograding. It becomes an important and 
interesting question to investigate the causes of our alleged infee 
riority; and although it is easy enough to say that we have bad 
cooking because neither do the cooks know their work, nor do the 
mistresses know how to teach them, yet but little is gained till we 
have ascertained why this is the case in England. In trying to 
get at the cause, we are forced back upon broad considerations 
of our social state. All the cookery-books in the world are useless 
unless we can find out what are the peculiar conditions of soci 
to which we can trace the evil of bad dinners, It is not the fact 
that there is no taste in general English society for sound, healthy, 
economical cookery. It is not the tact that the British joint, with 
all its wasteful expenditure, is peculiarly suited to the national 
palate; for in the old cookery-books and receipts of three or 
four centuries ago, the Roast Beef of Old England was utterly 
unknown, and the cookery was, under diiferent social conditions, 
as refined and elaborate in its way in Plantagenet and Tudor days 
as it is now at the Trois Fréres. It is no discovery of modern 
medicine or economical science, that health is promoted and a 
saving of expense gained by choice cookery. Cookery has declined 
only because tliere are no cooks; and if it is asked why there are 
no cooks, paradoxical as the reply may seem to be, the answer is, 
because society has advanced so much, and we are so very rich, 
Cooks—and the same may be said of domestic servants generally—= 
are scarce because the class from which domestic service is ree 
cruited is becoming remarkably small. Domestic service is not 
now a calling for life. It is a mere stop-gap in female existence, 
and women only have recourse to it as a means to something 
else. It is only in countries where there is slavery, or where 
civilization is at a low pitch, that domestic service is a lifel 
calling. In England, we have outlived the age when the po 
servants exceeded the demand. With the demand increasing 


* 1. Francatelli’s Cook’s Guide, R. Bentley. 13862. 

2. The Family Save-All. W. Kent and Co. 1862. 

3. Everybody's Pudding Book, R. Bentley. 1862. 

4. Francatelli’s Cookery Book for the Working Classes. Bosworth and 
Harrison. 1862. 

& Te Lady's Guide to the Ordering of her Hovaciold; ond the Economy 

he ly’s Guide to ing of her and 

of the Dinner Table. Smith, Elder, ant 1862, 

7. Beeton's Book of Household Management. Becton, 248, Strand. 186a 
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tenfold, the class from which household service was recruited is 
constantly shrinking. Even unusual wages for household servants 
will not attract women from other and equally profitable employ- 
ment, where there is no confinement, and where the restraints 
of domestic service do not exist. In America, as is well known, 
and in the English colonies, servants are nearly extinct; and the 
boarding-house system is only adopted because home cookery 
and the domestic table are simply impossible. The more civili- 
zation advances, the fewer will be the inducements for women, 
and, above all, for men, to enter into domestic service. The fewer 
will be the cooks, and the worse will be our cookery. It is a 
melancholy prospect if we are doomed at last to become so very 
civilized, and so very refined, and so very rich, that we shall die 
of starvation in the midst and by reason of our plenty. 

Thinkers have arrived at the conclusion that it is high time 
to try to remedy an evil which every housekeeper of five hundred 
a year feels to be the very curse of English existence. It is 
not a moral declension so much as an inevitable result of econo- 
mical advances. Masters and mistresses are certainly as much 
alive to their duties towards servants as they were two centuries 

0; and though it is easy enough to say that education and 

eap dresses have ruined female servants, still, if it were the 
interest of women to be good servants, they would be good 
servants. But it is not their interest. It does not suit more 
than a very limited class—those who command the highest wages 
and get hm in the very highest families —even to learn their 
business. If an unskilled workman is always sure of employment 
at good wages, and if there is always an active competition to get 
his service, there will be few or no skilled workmen. And the 
more demand there is for his service, the lower will be the 
average of his skill. And even if to-morrow a general combination 
of masters against servants were attempted —if we were all to be 
very particular about giving characters, and most strict in re- 
quiring cleanliness, order, and honesty —the only result would 
be still further to limit the source from which we draw our 
present most inadequate supply. It is proposed to educate female 
servants—to introduce what is called industrial work into 
our elementary girls’ schools, and to establish schools of cookery. 
Such a supply will be absorbed by the employers whose income 
is five thousand a year, but will never reach the masters and 
mistresses of five hundred a year. In one of the best books on 
the subject we have seen—TZhe Lady’s Guide (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) —it is proposed, and the authoress pledges her own ex- 
— to the success of the scheme, that the mistress, having 

rst educated herself, should educate an ordinary kitchen-maid ; 
and this plan, if pursued, she says, would give a first-rate cook in 
every ordinary household where the revenue is only one thousand 
ayear. One of this lady’s predecessors began her receipt by the 
sound preliminary, “First catch your hare.” We should like to 
know how The Lady's Guide can teach us, having first caught and 
taught our cook, to keep her? Such a cook, so experienced and 
so skilful, as The Lady’s Guide depicts, would easily command 
fifty pounds a year wages; and are we seriously, with an income 
of only a thousand a year, to make up our minds either to give 
such wages, or to resign ourselves to the unutterable horrors of 
the British cuisine as it is? 

Only one alternative seems possible — which is for the mistress 
herself to be in fact the cook. Yet this is, in fact, an impossibility. 
The very same causes which are tending to the extinction of the 
cooking servant make the cooking mistress equally impossible. 
It would be indeed — 

Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, 


to bring back our wives and sisters to the Tudor or Stuart stan- 
dard. The mistress of middle-class life among ourselves is for 
ever elevated above the still-room and the kitchen. We do not 
follow The Lady's Guide in saying that the mistress ought never to 
go into her kitchen. On the contrary, we would assert that she must 
be a frequent visitor to the lower regions. But Proserpine must 
assist in the kitchen in a deliberative, not in an administrative, 
capacity. The stupid and vulgar feeling that it is ungenteel to 
know anything of domestic management is deservedly extinct. 
The superfine young lady who did not know whether an egg was 
to be boiled one hour or two, is exploded. Such a pretty creature, 
if she now exists, is certain never to have a house in which she 
ean correct her culinary ignorance. But even if it were de- 
sirable, which it is not, that the mistress should be cook, to 
suggest this remedy for our social evils is to talk Utopia. All 
that can be expected — and less than this is not to be permitted — 
in the case of the mistress of the household in our better ranks of 
middle-class life, is that she should be constantly on the watch 
over the details of the household. 

We have perhaps drawn a disheartening picture of the future 
of the English cuisine, and we own to not seeing our way to the 
day of regeneration. All that we can do is to suggest palliatives 
of the existing evil. It is something to admit that it exists. The 
very reason that our booksellers’ shops are crowded with domestic 
homilies is to be found in the groans of the dinnerless Britons. 
And while every preacher of repentance below stairs thinks that 
he has discovered the national sin, we may as well take up our own 
parable. Some writers tell us that our cuisine fails because we do 
not understand the art and mystery of the stock-pot. Others 
assure us that if we would but discard the plain roast and boiled, 
we should see a true social revolution. It is urged that if the 

ee Courses and a Dessert were exchanged for a menu G la 
Russe, all would be well. Why not try a stew instead of the 
perpetual charcoal and blood of our daily roast? asks another 


reformer. Not one of these suggestions but has its value ; but im 
all the cookery-books that we have studied, the real plain truth 
has not been dinned into English ears. We are, in some res 
the dirtiest people that ever attained a high social civilization ; 
till we know and own this humiliating fact, it is useless to descant 
upon choice cookery. We are not dirty in our 3; but we 
are dirty in our houses, dirty in bower and hall, dirty upstairs 
and downstairs, and even in my lady’s chamber, dirty in our 
carpets and curtains, dirty in our closets and cupboards, dirty 
on our staircases and among our books, dirty in our kitchens 
and cellars, pantries and sculleries, and dirtiest of all in our 
cookery. The real excellence of foreign cookery over English 
is that it is scrupulously clean. If it may be doubted whether 
we have, as we think, godliness above all the nations of the 
earth, in the next virtue, which is that of cleanliness, we cer= 
tainly do not shine. Very likely many of our readers will resent 
this audacious affront on their self-complacency. Fiat experi- 
mentum. Tlas the mistress or the master the courage to say 
that they dare to inquire what is the state of their drains— 
whether there is any festering heap of grease and putrid bones 
stowed away in cooking utensils—'whether they know if the pots 
and pans, the soup-kettle and the frying-pans, the gridirons and 
the copper stewpans, are ever, and how often, cleaned? Will 
they venture to investigate the rare intervals at which ts are 
taken up, curtains dusted, or floors scrubbed, in a fair London 
house? The old British tinder-box is now an object for an 
archzological museum, and another generation will see the duster 
and the broom a domestic article of equal rarity. To see and 
feel the existence of dirt in a household is a matter of education. 
A ye girl lacks the faculty of discovering the existence of dirt, 
and the mistress dares not see it. If any mistress were to be so 
ill-advised as to have the carpets taken up and the floors scrubbed 
above once a year, when the family is out of town, and when the 
one annual charing is to be done by hired aid out of the house, 
she would instantly receive notice to quit from the outraged sen- 
sibility of the Betty Broom of the period. But we are not dis- 
cussing housemaids — we are preaching upon cooks. 
Let us take the most familiar and fundamental instances of our 
national inferiority in the kitchen. There are probably few things 
in which failure is more universal in an Englis wee, than in 
these three —to trim a lamp, to make a cup of coffee, and to cook 
an omelet. There is not a cabaret in France where these domestic 
operations are not performed without the slightest risk of failure— 
there is not one family in a hundred where these simplest of all~ 
operations are successfully achieved among ourselves. And yet each 
of them only depends on scrupulous cleanliness. How many of our 
readers ever investigated the state of the boiler in the kitchen 
or ever discovered that six months is quite enough to deposit in it 
half a bushel of sand and a proportionate amount of solid con- 
glomerate? We all know that the tea is very queer and the 
coffee very thick, but the suggestion is rare that all our cooking. 
rformances are conducted with the salutary aid of dirty water. 
aw often is the cistern cleaned out? What about the gridirons 
and saucepans ? A moment’s comparison of tue English and French 
batterie de cuisine, not only in extent but in neatness and cleanli- 
ness, would decide the sad fact that we are a very dirty people. 
And not only is our material spoiled by being cooked in dirty 
utensils and with dirty water, dressed on a dirty dresser, and 
handled with dirty cloths or dirtier fingers, but the food itself is 
not half cleaned. A joint, to be sure, cannot be very dirty, 
though the art of “keeling” and skimming the pot is a thing, 
of the past; but when we come to soup, fish, vegetables, an 
poultry, the proverbial peck of dirt becomes a daily neces-' 
sity. Merely to pick, and wash, and dry a salad, requires some- 
thing like an hour in France or Spain; and the distinguished 
foreigner who had discovered a fine caterpillar in his cauliflower 
at Mivart’s not unnaturally thought it a refined national dish, and 
simply observed that he had only ordered choufleur au naturel. 
Why is our one national sauce — melted butter—a universal failure, 
but because it is always cooked in a dirty pan, often more than 
suggestive of yesterday's onion sauce? If action, action, action, 
was the first, second, and third requisite of Athenian oratory, 
let us be certain that to be clean is the primary condition of 
cookery; and let us ponder whether English cookery is not the 
dirtiest cookery in Europe. No cooks and a dirty cuisine are 
formidable obstacles to improvement, and until we have remedied 
these fundamental evils, Francatelli and other reformers, whose 
well-meant attempts we shall some day discuss, are but Job's 
comforters. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS.* 
(Seconp Serres.) 

HE New Series of Biglow Papers of which the first part 
has just appeared — reprinted, we believe, from the Adlantie 
Monthly —has probably been written rather for English than for 
American reading. Mr. Lowell is no doubt aware that the popu- 
larity of the original work is greater in this country than his own. 
Americans have never seemed entirely to appreciate his inimi- 
table drollery, either from the national deficiency in humour, 
which has been of late more conspicuous than ever, or from being) 
too familiar with the dialect he employs to be keenly alive to its 
oddity and raciness. But the Englishmen who have been fortue 
nate enough to fall in with the Biglow Papers have always 
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recognised in them a flow of genuine humour almost amounting 
to genius; and we imagine that it is Mr. Lowell’s knowledge of 
the impression he has made which has tempted him to begin a 
second issue intended for the reproof of English unfriendliness or 
the correction of English ignorance. A silence of fourteen years 
has not, however, in Mr. Lowell’s case, any more than in others, 
been favourable to the richness of his peculiar vein. He has 
contracted an air of solemnity which a harsh critic might call 
dulness ; but still the new Papers contain here and there a stanza 
or a couplet as happily worded as ever, and, even when Mr. Lowell 
is almost dreary, there is something amusing in the pure Yan- 
keeism of his expressions and idioms. 

The first part of this Series contains two new poems — another 
letter from our old friend Mr. Birdofredum Sawin, and an ode 
called “Mason and Slidell, a Yankee Idyll.” Mr. Sawin still 
dates from the South, in which he has become a slave-owner and 
a“Secesher.” It will be remembered that, when we last heard 
from him in the old Biglow Papers, he had just returned from an 
unfortunate expedition after a runaway negro. Instead of catch- 
ing, he had been caught by the negro, who “ worked him like 
sin,” and compelled him to teach him reading — 

Altho’ the critter saw 
How muck it hurt my morril sense to go agin the law. 


At last, the negro found Mr. Sawin not worth his keep, and 
turned him loose again on civilization. It seems that, on reaching 
the first Southern settlement and proceeding to refresh himself at 
a public-house, a Colonel who was present accused Mr. Sawin of 
stealing the very — who had oppressed him. A tarring and 
feathering, followed by a long imprisonment in the county jail, 
was the consequence. The onslaught of the Colonel is described 
in forcible language — 
A feller thet sot opposite, arter a squint at me, 

up an’ drawed his peacemaker, an’ “ Dash it, Sir,” suz he, 

“I’m doubledashed ef you ain’t him thet stole my yeller chettle, 

ou ’re all the stranger thet ’s around,) so now you ’ve gut to settle; 

t ain’t no use to argerfy ner try to cut up frisky, 

I know ye ez I know the smell o’ ole chain-lightnin’ whiskey ; 
We're lor-abidin’ folks down here, we ‘ll fix ye so ’s ’t 4 bar 
Would n’ tech ye with a ten-foot pole; (Jedge, you jest warm the tar;) 
You ’ll think you ’d better ha’ gut among a tribe o’ Mongrel Tartars, 
*Fore we ’ve done showin’ how we raise our Southun prize tar-martyrs; 
A moultin’ fallen cheribim, ef he should see ye, ’d snicker, 
Thinkin’ he hed n’t nary chance. Come, genlemun, let ’s liquor; 
An’, Gin’ral, when you ’ve mixed the drinks an’ ’chalked ’em up, tote roun’ 
An’ see ef ther’ ’s a feather-bed (thet ’s borryable) in town. 


At length, after Mr. Sawin had been ten years in prison, the real 
negro-thief turned up, and the charge against our hero was 
admitted to be all a mistake. Mr. Sawin became the object of 
& popular ovation, and the Colonel made him an apology: — 


When I come out, the folks behaved mos’ gen’manly an’ harnsome ; 
‘They ‘lowed it would n’t be more n’ right, ef I should cuss ’n’ darn some: 
The Cunnle he apolergized; suz he, “1 ’1l du wut’s right, 

1’ll give ye settisfection now by shootin’ ye at sight, 

An’ give the nigger, (when he ’s caught,) to pay him fer his trickin’, 
In gittin’ the wrong man took up, a most hell-fired lickin’,— 

It ’s jest the way with all on ’em, the inconsistent critters, 

They ’re ’most enough to make aman blaspheme his mornin’ bitters : 
I'll be your frien’ thru thick an’ thin an’ in all kines o’ weathers, 
An’ all you ‘Il hev to pay fer ’s jest the waste o’ tar an’ feathers: 

A lady owned the bed, ye see, a widder, tu, Miss Shennon ; 

It wuz her mite; we would ha’ took another, ef ther ’d ben one: 
We don’t make no charge for the ride an’ all the other fixins. 

Let ’s liquor; Gin’ral, you can chalk our friend for all the mixins. 


Perhaps the best lines in the poem are those which give the 
complimentary resolutions passed at the public meeting. Thc 
English reader may be excused for thinking that Mr. Cuiedite 
satire would not be less deserved or less pungent, if “ Northern 
institutions ” were substituted for “ Southern.” 


“ Resolved, that we respec’ 
B. S. Esquire for qua!lerties o’ heart an’ intellec’ 
Peculiar to Columby’s sile, an’ not to no one else’s, 
Thet makes Eurépian tyrans scringe in all their gilded pel’ces, 
An’ doos gret honor to our race an’ Southun institootions : ” 
CI give ye jest the substance o’ the leadin’ resolootions :) 
“ Resolved, thet we revere in him a soger ’thout a flor, 
A martyr to the princerples o’ libbaty an’ lor: - 
Resolved, Thet other nations all, ef sot longside o’ us, 
For vartoo, larnin’, chivverlry, ain’t noways wuth a cuss.” 

Being without the means of paying the Widow Shannon for the 
feather-bed he had spoiled, Mr. Sawin was compelled to marry 
her, and the rest of his letter is an appeal to Mr. Biglow to prevail 
on his New England wife, “ Jerushy,” to consent to a divorce. 
Much sarcasm at the South is spread over this latter part of the 

, but we are afraid it will be felt in this country that Mr. 
ell is happiest when his satire strikes at North and South 
alike. The best hit at the Confederates is the following applica- 
tion to their finance of their favourite argument from the practices 
of the Patriarchs :— 
Our system would ha’ caird us thru in ~~ Bible cent’ry, 
?Fore this onscripterl - come up 0’ books by double entry; 
We go the patriarkle here out o’ all sight an’ hearin’, 
For Jacob warn’t a circumstance to Jeff at financierin’ ; 
He never ’d thought o’ borryin’ from Esau like all nater 
An’ then cornfiscatin’ all debts to sech a small pertater ; 
There ’s p’litickle econ’my, now, combined ’ith morril beauty 
Thet yey privit eends (your in’my’s, tu) to dooty! 
Wy, Jeff ’d ha’ gin him five an’ won his eye-teeth fore he knowed it, 
An’, stid 0’ wastin’ pottage, he ’d ha’ eat it up an’ owed it, 
_“ Mason and Slidell —a Yankee Idyll,” is a direct remonstrance 
with Great Britain. It — the conviction, which Earl 


that the Southern Envoys were seized by Captain Wilkes or 
British principles, but were demanded by Great Britain or 
rinciples of International Law peculiar to the United States 

e could easily forgive Mr. Lowell his injustice if his lyric 
were half as as those in his former volume, but we are 
constrained to say that it is extremely weak and poor. The 
following are the best stanzas :— 


It don’t seem hardly right, John, 
When both my hands was full, 
To stump me to a fight, John,— 
our cousin, tu, John Bull! 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess 
We know it now,” sez he, 
“ The lion’s paw is all the law, 
Accordin’ to J. B., 
Thet’s fit for you an’ me!” 
Ef J turned mad dogs loose, John, 
On your front-parlor stairs, 
Would it jest meet your views, John, 
To wait an’ sue their heirs? 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, “ I guess, 
I on’y guess,” sez 
“ Thet ef Vattel on his toes fell, 
°T would kind o’ rile J. B., 
Ez wal ez you an’ me!” 
Who made the law thet hurts, John, 
Heads I win — ditto, tails? 
« J. B.” was on his shirts, John, 
Onless my memory fails. 
Ole Uncle S, sez he, “ I guess, 
(1 ’m good at thet,) ” sez he, 
« Thet sauce for goose ain’t jest the juice 
For ganders with J. B., 
No more than you or me 


The refrain of the second stanza is capital, and indeed the re- 
frain is throughout the best part of the poem. Mr. J owell is, 
however, mistaken, if he thinks that any impression can be made 
on English public opinion by verses like those below, which are 
merely a rhymed version of what may be read every day in the 
columns of the Morning Star :— 

We ain’t so weak an’ poor, Jobn, 
With twenty million people, 
An’ close to every door, Jolin, 
A school-house an’ a steeple. 
Ole Uncle 8. sez he, “1 guess 
It is a fact,” sez he, 
“The surest plan to make a Man 
Is, Think him so, J. B., 
Ez much ez you or me!” 
Our folks believe in Law, John; 
An’ it’s for her sake, now, 
They ’ve left the axe an’ saw, Jolin, 
The anvil an’ the plough, &c., &c. 


COLLIER’S EDITION OF SPENSER.* 


R. COLLIER’S edition of Spenser is, in form and ornament, 
i worthy of the poet, and those who like to read a favourite 
author in exquisite printing and spacious pages will be amply 
gratified by this handsome book. It has the further merit of 
containing the most careful revision of the text yet published. 
Todd, whose text is that of most modern editions, was not, as Mr. 
Collier shows, a vigilant editor. He let pass readings suspicious 
in themselves, and which a reference to the genuine sources of the 
text would have at once enabled him to correct. Indeed, he 
seems to have been negligent in considering the respective value 
and authority of the editions which he consulted, and to have 
simply turned from time to time to the original ones published by 
Spenser himself, instead of making them systematically the 
standard. ‘The corrections which Mr. Collier has introduced from 
the earliest editions are generally of no great importance; but 
they are a a me and where an authentic text can be 
given we ought to have it. We have not the means of fully test- 
ing the way in which Mr. Collier has performed this part of an 
editor’s duty; but there is every appearance of care, and we 
see no reason to think that he has left much to be done in fixing 
the text. 

He has added an elaborate Life of Spenser, and a number of 
selected and original notes to his Poems; but in spite of the labour 
spent on the Life, we do not see that Mr. Collier has thrown 
much new light upon it. His biography is one of those which eke 
out a great deficiency of materials by hazardous inferences from 
obscure facts, first treated as pleasing conjectures, and afterwards 
assumed as proved certainties. Thus, Mr. Collier is very proud of 
what he considers his discovery, that Spenser was first married 
in England, and was a widower when he wedded the Irish lady 
who is supposed to have been the subject of the richest and 
most vigorous of his poems—the Epithalamium. The proof is 
that the register of St. Clement Danes records the baptism, on 
the 26th of August, 1587, of “ Florenc Spenser, daughter of 
Edmond ;” and that, in turning over many parish registers of the 
period, Mr. Collier has never found the combination of “ Ed- 
mond” with “Spenser” except in this case. When Mr. Collier 
has added to this the improbability that a man of “ such a delicate 
and susceptible mind would remain single till he was forty,” he 
feels himself warranted for the rest of the biography to treat 
the matter as settled. A biographer is perhaps easily satisfied ; 
but even Mr. Collier ought to have remembered that within twenty 
pages of his own biography the name of Edmund Spenser twice 


* The Works of Edmund a Edited by J. Payne Collier. § vols. 
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occurs, in neither case meaning the poet, and that though Mr. 
Collier conjectures that these Edmund Spensers are one and the 
same person, and the poet’s father, there is nothing whatever to 
show that the fact was so. All that we really know of Spenser—his 
birthplace and education, the direction of his first tical at- 
tempts, his friends, his settlement in Ireland, the of his 
publications, the ruin of his fortunes, and his most tragic end — 
ight be told in a few pages; and there is nothing more ae 
and provoking to any one who tries to keep distinct in his min 
the line between what he knows and what he does not know than 
sentimental imaginations and guesses about feelings, purposes, and 
conduct which are absolutely hidden from us, and about the meet- 
ings, and mutual esteem, and pleasure in each other’s society of 
men who, for aught we know, may just as well have never met, or 
have disliked each other excessively. There is a great deal too 
much of this in Mr. Collier; and though his learning is often 
curious and amusing, it tells us little about Spenser. It is, indeed, 
remarkable, that of one who was not an obscure man in his life- 
time—the poetical pupil of Sir Philip Sidney, a gentleman of 
Leicester’s househol e intimate friend of Sir W. Raleigh, the 
confidential servant of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who had 
been admitted to read his og: before the Queen—so little 
should have been noticed at the time or remembered afterwards. 
Still more remarkable is it, even in those days when great reverses 
of fortune were common, that such a man should have passed so 
suddenly from affluence and consequence to friendless ruin, with 
scarcely a hand stretched forth to help him. Four years after the 
marriage which is celebrated in the Epithalamium, Spenser’s Irish 
home was miserably desolated. A rising of the Irish was like 
nothing but an attack of American savages on a Virginian settle- 
ment, or of Sepoy mutineers on an Indian cantonment; and 
Spenser suffered in an extreme form the effects of that social 
barbarism which he had described in his State of Ireland, and 
which had furnished the originals of many of the strange pictures 
in the Fairy Queen. There is scarcely a more affecting record of 
the overthrow of human prosperity than the scrap quoted by Mr. 
Collier from the notes of Ben Jonson's Conversations with Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden: “That the Irish [in the rebellion of 1 98] 
having rob’d Spenser’s goods, and burnt his house and a little 
child new born, he and his wyfe escaped; and after, he died for 
lacke of bread in King Street [Westminster], and refused 20 pieces 
sent to him by my Lord of Essex, and said, He was sorrie he 
no time to spend them.” Yet he was buried next to Chaucer in 
Westminster Abbey, and the poets threw elegies, “and the pens 
they were wrote with,” into his grave. 

Mr. Collier rather quaintly words it—“ what we may or ma 
not have lost, in the burning of Spenser’s house, is incalculable; 
but he does not think that we lost there the continuation of the 
Fairy Queen, and he quotes enough to show that it was a common 
opinion that the great poem was left half sung. Yet Mr. Hallam’s 
judgment seems the right one, that the Fairy Queen does not lose 
by being left unfinished. At least it had little to gain as a whole 
by being increased by six books more. The end was not necessary 
to the beginning. Spenser soon found himself unequal to the 
management of his poem as a connected story, and relinquished the 
attempt to keep up the thread of a plot in order to indulge his 
genius in a series of scenes and i? which might stop at any 
point or be indefinitely prolonged. This want of power to marshal 
and hold together his subject as a connected story is one of the 
things which seriously detract from the pleasure of reading him. 
He laboured under what Barrow calls a certain “ unwieldiness of 
thought,” and was not able to master and control the abundance of 
ideas and imagery which were for ever springing up in his mind. 
As his explanatory letter to Sir W. Raleigh shows, he thinks that 
he is copying the models of epic poetry when he simply reverses 
the “ Historiographer’s” method of beginning with the beginning, 
and leaves the causes and motives of the adventures of his knight 
without explanation, till he should come to describe, after all was 
finished, the event which gave rise to them. He “ thrusts himself,” 
as he says, “into the middest ;” but he mistakes the difference that 
there is between beginning a story with a knot which is to be 
gradually unravelled as the story goes on, and introducing bis 
readers abruptly to a series of unaccountable and unintelligible 
proceedings, about which there is no mystery to be solved, but 
simply a provoking absence of meaning, which a few words, need- 
lessly withheld, might have explained. And as the poem goes on, he 
proves manifestly unable to cope with the complications of even his 
simple plot. He soon loses himself. The framework of the Fairy 
Queen is as loose and confused as that of one of Madlle. de Scu- 
déry’s romances ; and there is no reason why its adventures should 
not run on to the same interminable prolixity. Such a plan would 
not be conducive to spirit and vigour in the composer as the work 

roceeded ; and perhaps we may be satisfied that we have, un- 
lemished by a feebler ending, a fragment which only shows the 
poet’s “ first sprightly running.” 

Mr. Collier bas thought it advisable to accompany his edition 
with notes. The oontty of the readers of Spenser undoubtedly 
want notes; and here is another drawback to his poetical excel- 
lence. Spenser's genius was rich and exquisite; but he wanted 
strength, and he could not resist the mistaken tendencies of the 
refined and clever people round him. The fashion of the time 
= a dangerous turn to his taste; and we are afraid that Sir 

hilip Sidney, brilliant and admirable as he was, and the in- 
spirer in Spenser of much that was noble and excellent, finished 
by ate, vey the second greatest poet of his age. Sidney’s 
influence led him to think it necessary to be imitative; and it led 
him also to affect the antique with the license of a period which 


did not rightly understand what the antique was. The feeling 
that sage himself down to plans and models which are not 
his own, and that only the filling-up, beautiful as it is, and the lofty 
and native spirit are original, is, in association and in its deeper 
and more inscrutable effects on our minds, a hindrance to enjoy- 
ment and admiration. We want a great poet to Sa 
for himself; and especially do we grudge his being trammelled by 
modes which have so much that is fantastic and unreal as the repre- 
sentation of the ideas of chivalry by the Italian poets of the renais- 
sance. The want of naturalness in language is, if anything, a still 
fault. In Shakspeare and the dramatists, in Hooker and 
m, we recognise the true native language of the writers’ time, 
and it does not need much trouble for readers of the English 
Bible to understand and respond to it. But Spenser, unhappily 
we think, was tempted to use the unsettled forms and the great 
freedom of that age of the English language in which he lived, in 
order to give his compositions the character of an older time. He 
was from the first an experimenter on old or unusual forms, both 
of versification and expression ; and it ended with that systematic 
and profuse adoption of forced and archaic types of words 
borrowed or invented by himself, which give a quaintness to the 
Fairy Queen which we do not feel in Shakspeare. Spenser 
uires notes, not because he wrote at a time the language of 
which is become obsolete, but because he preferred to the lan- 
guage of his own age a literary and artificial dialect, which 
was constructed to represent the language of an older time. 
It is true that the language of his day was in a far less fixed 
condition than it was in the days of Milton and Dryden, and 
this both facilitated his attempt, and, as is shown by many other 
examples of the same kind, made it less singular; but it is also 
true that the language of his day had a genius and character of 
its own which were not in harmony with Spenser’s —_ and 
recalled the fast disaj ing or forgotten features of the lan- 
guage of Chaucer. is was felt in his own time, as is shown in 
Daniel’s objection to the “aged accents and untimely words” of 
the Fairy Queen, and in Ben Jonson's sarcasm, that Spenser, “in 
affecting the ancient, writ in no language.” And the argument 
urged by his friends, as in the preface to the Shepherd's Calendar, 
that he was preserving and bringing again into use the riches of 
pure English, instead of “patching up the holes with pieces and. 
rags of other languages,” fails in two ways; for Spenser’s unusual 
words were as often French and Italian as old English, and the 
attempt to revive old forms has naturally failed, for the very 
reason that these forms are represented as old. We owe the pre- 
servation of many more old English words to 
than we do to Spenser. 

Mr. Collier was therefore, we think, right in supposing that 
Spenser required illustration. But we are not satisfied with the 
notes which he has given. He seems to have gone on no plan 
in writing them. ey are often given where they are not 
needed, and as often withheld where an ordinary reader would 
be very thankful for help. Mr. Collier seems to have written 
one where he had anything marked down in his memoranda, 
and a man of his reading, of course, will often give a good hint 
or illustration. But he does not seem to have given himself the 
trouble, where he had nothing already collected, to set about in- 
vestigating for the —- of writing a useful note. There is a 
capricious want of completeness, which shows itself still more 
inexcusably in his Gl —an indispensable accompaniment 
to a writer like Spenser, and which, if carefully and thoroughl 
executed, might save many a note. Mr. Collier knows a good 
deal about the writers of Spenser's time, but he does not ap 
to have studied with any care the peculiarities of Spenser's lan- 

age. Some of Spenser's unusual words and forms were plainly 
his own coining. Others, equally plainly, were words no longer in 
use in the common language, and borrowed from Chaucer and the 
older poets, or from the dialects. Of others, again, it is uncertain 
at first sight where they come from, or how far they were actually, 
though perhaps sparingly, in use, An intelligent reader of Spenser 
would like to have information on these points; but Mr. Collier 
makes very little attempt to supply it. His philological resources 
and acquirements seem of a limited and ordinary kind; and his 
remarks on the history and analogies of words, even where they 
are right, show an uncertain hold of the subject, and a want of 
acquaintance with the principles and results obtained during the 
last half century by the comparative examination of lan 
It is not too much to expect that, if an editor of Spenser writes 
notes at all, he should be able to concentrate on Spenser's lan- 
guage, for the benefit of English readers, the knowledge which has 
been made good and accumulated of late years by the remarkable 

r. Collier's notes, however, if of no t philological valu 
are concise, and, so far as they go, help fhe oieey reader who 
merely desires to enjoy opps without interrupting him. 
That for which Spenser is , and read with a kind of reverent 
admiration by those— probably a more limited number than is 
commonly a thoroughly enter into his spirit, needs no 
commentary. Spenser’s pre-eminence among English poets is a 
remarkable thing; and it might have been thought beforehand 
that there was much to make it doubtful or not permanent. He 
owes it partly to the rich affluence of his poetical narrative, which, 
though employed on rather a narrow range of objects, never fails 
to paint them with luminous distinctness and inexhaustible 
veteny—aeety to the singular beauty and melody of his numbers, 
which, as Milton told Dryden, had been his own original, and on 
which he had formed and perfected his ear and taste for musical 
language. Spenser’s vein of moral reflection, also, of which the 
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initial stanzas of his cantos are often fine instances, is a noble one. 
The truths on which he dwells, relating to man’s nature and state, 
are familiar to us, but they are broad, grave, and impressive ones; 
and they are touched by him with a melancholy which yet is never 
oomy or unmanly. But those who really enjoy Spenser enjoy him 
‘or something deeper. The secret of his hold on the mind is that 
rvading idea of the noble and beautiful in character which is the 
ife of all his poetry, on which he is ever dwelling with delight, 
and which he is ever striving by fresh efforts to grasp and embody 
in its various shapes. He seeks continually to present it directly 
in itself, and also by contrast, side by side with its opposites and 
counterfeits. The coarseness which he throws into his warning 
pictures of baseness and evil is a familiar topic of criticism; but 
perhaps the boldness has not been sufficiently estimated with 
which he trusts himself to describe in the most glowing colours 
the alluring semblances which seem to come so perilously near to 
that pure and passionate love which he celebrates, and the un- 
doubting confidence with which he shows that he can afford to 
challenge comparison between them, and that he is able to coun- 
teract the temptations of the one by the delicacy and sanctity of 
theother. Yet it is to be observed that Spenser's idea of manly and 
womanly excellence, though very high and beautiful, is a limited 
one. We look in vain in Spenser for the wide human interest of 
Chaucer or Shakspeare, as much as for the deep sympathy with 
nature of Milton. Spenser saw the ideal perfection of human 
nature in that remarkable and strongly marked type of character 
which had been developed in England by changes and dangers, 
and by the hopes and wonders of an opening world, in the later 
days of Elizabeth. The knight of ancient chivalry was only the 
outside mask. The passionate and romantic, yet serious and deter- 
mined English gentleman of his own wonderful modern time, 
strung to high thoughts and purposes, in adventure, in learning, 
in love, was reallyin Spenser’s mind, and inflamed his imagina- 
tion. He shared, and perhaps more than any of his contem- 
poraries he reflects, the proud admiration with which Englishmen of 
the time thought of the astonishing burst of vigour, intelligence, 
and manly enterprise in the society all round them, and which led 
them to turn the central person of the Queen who reigned over 
it into the idol of such an unspeakably grotesque and extravagant 
idolatry. Thoroughly to relish Spenser, a man ought to be an 
English gentleman, and to feel something of the political and reli- 
gious enthusiasm of Elizabeth's reign; and it is probably because 
the Fairy Queen is so English in spirit and ideal, as much as on 
account of its peculiarities of language, that it is so much less 
known and cared for on the Continent, as Mr. Hallam tells us is 
the case, than the works of our other great poets. 


BURGON’S LETTERS FROM ROME.* 

pas is a book the perusal of which is very trying to one’s 
patience and temper. Its substance, indeed, is vali-3dle enough. 

The author has enjoyed good opportunities of seeing Rome as it 
is, and of these opportunities he has made diligent use. He shows 
himself in these pages to be a good scholar, an orthodox theolo- 
gian, and an accurate and conscientious observer. His account 
of the famous Codex B of the Vatican, his detailed descriptions 
of the Roman Catacombs, his polemical dissertations on the points 
in dispute between the Anglican and the Roman Churches, and 
his minute examination of the actual working of the modern 
Roman Catholic system, in its public services and its inner life, are 
all able, and all well worthy of attention from different classes of 
readers. ‘There is, in short, little fault to be found with Mr. 
Burgon’s matter. Nor do we mean to make a formal complaint of 
the somewhat incongruous union of religious controversy and 
serious archzology with trifling gossip and flippant travel-talk in 
this volume ; for with this kind of mixture a long succession of 
literary tourists has made us familiar. Again, we need do no more 
than protest, in passing, against the unreality and clumsiness of the 
author’s avowed device of throwing into a smart epistolary form, 
as though they were Letters from Rome to various friends, the 
matured fruit of his observations and recollections written at 
leisure after his return. This method, indeed, combines the double 
advantage of being a subtle form of flattery to those whom he 
selects as his supposed correspondents, while it gratifies his own 
vanity by airing to the world his intimacy or agquaintance with a 
number of eminent persons, But it will not deceive any one into 
supposing that these effusions are the fresh and genuine records of 
the traveller’s first impressions, nor does it make the assumed 
we and the laboured “geniality” of these pretended 
etters any more tolerable to the critical reader. ‘These blemishes, 
however, are small and ee fs compared with the more grave 
fault which we-are obliged to allege against the tone and temper 
of the writer. So profound a self-satisfaction, so illiberal a spirit, 
in spite of much expression of a contrary feeling, towards his con- 
troversial opponents, so narrow a range of sympathy, and so super- 
cilicus a manner even towards those who agree with him, we have 
seldom seen manifested as in this volume. Almost every page 
presents examples of egotism and bad taste. In the contro- 
versial parts, the type positively bristles with capitals, italics, and 
notes of admiration — those cheap resources of a scolding dis- 
putant. As we have (we had almost said) the misfortune to agree 
with Mr. Burgon in most of his opinions and conclusions, we feel 
all the more acutely the faults of style and manner of which we 
now complain. The explanation probably is that the author felt 


* Letters from Rome to Friends in England. By the Rev. John W.B 
MLA, Fellow of Oriel College. London : Murray. 


that he was writing for an admiring audience. But the sectarian 
tone, whether it be flavoured so as to please the readers of the 
Record, or (as in this case) the opposite religious school, is equally 
distasteful to those who are not partisans. The same excuse, 
whatever be its value, is to be offered, we suppose, for the — 
confidences and the fulsome compliments to the author’s friends 
with which these Letters abound. It is to be regretted that some 
real friend did not counsel an extensive revision and curtailment 
of these pages before they were sent to press in their collected 
form. 

Having thus discharged the less agreeable part of our duty, we 
may the more readily bear our testimony that, with these abatee 
ments, Mr. Burgon’s Letters contain much important and suggestive 
information. Having filled for three or four months the tempos 
rary office of chaplain to the English congregation at Rome— “the 
most ‘beautiful flock’ I ever shepherded” (to use his own extras 
ordinary phraseology) — Mr. Burgon had the good fortune to visit 
the catacombs under the guidance of the well-known Cavaliere 
G. B. De Rossi. To the same gentleman he owed an opportunity 
of minutely inspecting the Codex Vaticanus (B), of which, in two 
letters, he gives a very interesting description. He protests 
equally against the pretended facsimiles or representations of this 
manuscript given by Tischendorf, or Silvestre, or Mai, and against 
the “uncouth woodeut” in Horne’s Jntroduction. He compares 
the general character of its writing with that of the ancient rolls 
found at Herculaneum. We know no equally gooa description of 
this Codex. Mr. Burgon explains very intelligibly the principle 
of the alterations made in this MS. secunda manu, and gives a fac- 
simile, from a photograph, of the last verse of St. John’s Gospel, 
which is ornamented with a peculiar monogram that seems to be 
the work of the original scribe of the fourth century. The inaccu- 
racy and untrustworthiness of Mai’s, or rather of Vercellone’s, 
long-expected edition of this manuscript, and the defects of even 
the later octavo edition of the New Testament, are pointed out 
very clearly; but to Biblical scholars these particulars are no 
longer a novelty. Mr. Burgon argues that the actual date of this 
Codex may be even of the third century, while he boldly avows his 
belief that its text “is one of the most vicious extant”—a 
character in which he wishes the almost equally famous Codex D, 
of the Cambridge University Library, to skare. It is curious to 
find this writer, well-informed as he usually is in such matters, 
repeating from Vercellone, as though it were a new discovery, that 
“there was a Vetus Itala”—an established Latin text of the 
Bible— before St. Jerome’s Vulgate. It seems that a lady of the 
author’s acquaintance, having read these letters when they first 
appeared in a religious newspaper, informed him, in colloquial 
phrase, that “Codex was very dry.” This important remark is 
duly chronicled by the flattered letter-writer, who proceeds, in 
compliment to his fair critic, to translate, with obtrusive politeness, 
every word of Greek or Latin that occurs in his subsequent 
communications. 

‘Ine tioman catacombs have of late been described by many 
travellers. Mr. Burgon’s account, from which we proceed to 
borrow some passages, is good in itself, and is also a very favour- 
able specimen of his style: — 

You descend a long flight of stone steps, and then find yourself at the 
entrance of a dark subterranean passage or gallery. Having been furnished 
with a lighted taper, you proceed with your party in Indian file, in the 
direction indicated by the guide; lingering behind to examine the walls of 
the catacomb, and then hastening forward again for fear of being left behind 
by your companions. He ey to examine perceives that he and 
his friends are threading a passage some seven or eight feet high (more 
or less), and about broad enough to allow him freely to extend his arms. In 
some catacombs (that of Nereo ed Achilleo, for example) the passages are 
very long and straight; but for the most part they are circuitous and some- 
what irregular in their construction. Transverse passages are also of con- 
stant recurrence; so much so, that a careless straggler would be tolerably 
sure to cut himself off from his party. Excavated in the tufa (a peculiar 
dark granulated volcanic formation, looking like coarse sandstpne after rain, 
which is just soft enough to be hacked away with a spade, and yet just hard 
enough to retain the forms into which the fossores fashioned it fifteen 
hundred years ago) on either side of you are countless loculi or graves, 
Imagine in such a passage as I have described a horizontal excavation 
anciently made in the wall, just above the level of the ground, and exactly 
large enough to admit a human body—and a few inches above it another 
excavation—and just above it another—and just above it another. The 
appearance presented reminds one more of five or six berths in a cabin than 
of anything which is witnessed in an English vault. In this way about ten 
or twelve bodies were buried in the space of every two or three vards (for 
there are graves on either side of the passage); and after leaving the space 
of a foot or so, a fresh series begins, extending once more from the ground 
to the summit .... Originally every such loculus, or recess in the wall, 
was securely sealed. <A long heavy tile, or a slighter slab of marble (accord- 
ing to the rank of the occupant), fitted closely over the front of every grave,. 
being secured in its place by cement ..... Whether of tile or marble, 
however, these coverings of the graves (as they may be called) have been 
invariably removed from their places... . Such then is the strange and 
mournful spectacle which he who lingers behind his party sees everywhere 
around him, He perceives that he is threading a labyrinth of ransacked 
sepulchres . . . . The exception is to observe a few of the bones remaining ;. 
or rather the heap of pale damp dust which was once a human being, A 
profane hand has generally disturbed the deposit, which lies together in a. 
confused heap—not stretched out at length. If you sorrowfully lift from 
its place a tibia, it yields to the pressure of your finger and thumb, and falls 
in white flakes to the ground. Only here and there does one see a svlid 
bone or part of a skull. 


Mr. Burgon goes on to notice the absurd exaggerations wit! 
which most of the professional guides of the catacombs delude 
ordinary visitors. He was more fortunate in his cicerone, who, “s 
we have already said, was no less a person than the Cav. De Rossi 
himself. We presume that he is speaking in harmony with the 
conclusions of this distinguished antiquary (whose lucubration 
on the Christian inscriptions of the first centuries of our era are 
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anxiously expected), when he expresses his belief that these 
subterranean labyrinths were in the first instance Jewish ce- 
meteries; and that their original construction and their en- 
largement and subsequent use by the primitive Christians were 
no secrets, as has often been supposed, from the authorities of 
the yet Pagan city. He ridicules, as they deserve, the vulgar 
notion that the majority of the dead of the catacombs were 
martyrs —that at least the presence in a loculus of the com- 
mon glass or earthenware bottle so often found therein de- 
notes a martyr, and that the pronged forks said to have been 
sometimes found were instruments of torture. He shows also 
that very little is to be learnt, in a polemical sense, from the sym- 
bols and descriptions and devices which have been obtained from 
the catacombs. We cannot help regretting that what Mr. Burgon 
has to tell us about these deeply interesting remains of Christian 
antiquity is not arranged in a more methodical manner. Eight or 
nine letters, principally addressed to the Rev. H. J. Rose, con- 
tain the results of his own observation and the facts which he has 
gleaned from books or from De Rossi’s conversation. He tells us that 
about 6000 sepulchral inscriptions of the early Christians, belong- 
ing to the first four centuries, have been collected from the cata- 
combs, and that two-thirds of this number are supposed to be 
earlier than the year 325. It was in the time of Constantine that 
the catacombs ceased to be excavated. Of these inscriptions 
1250 are dated, with the names of the Consuls of the year. 

From A.p. 71 (when De Rossi finds his first dated inscription) to A.p. 
300, there are not known to exist so many as thirty Christian inscriptions 
bearing dates. From A.p. 325 the regular series of dated inscriptions com- 
mences, and goes down to the year 410. Scattered over those 85 years there 
are known to exist not less than 500 inscriptions bearing dates. Every year 
has its inscriptions. But in A.v. 410 Alaric took Rome; and of that year 
not a single inscription has been found. From this period onward lacune 
begin. ‘The fifth century boasts of about 500 more dated inscriptions. Of 
the remaining hundred years to be accounted for, the former half of the 
sixth century claims 200 inscriptions; the latter half claims 50. Only 7 
dated inscriptions belong to the seventh century of our era. 

In arranging these epitaphs for his promised work on the sub- 
ject, De Rossi has thrown much new light on the Fasti Consulares, 
and has had occasion to correct our English chronologer Clinton 
not unfrequently. Mr. Burgon himself gives a great number of 
these inscriptions, some of them in facsimile, and all of them with 
translations and annotations. Many of them are of extreme in- 
terest. Commenting on the word depositio as meaning burial in 
these epitaphs, Mr. Burgon remarks that it is exclusively a Chris- 
tian expression, not to be found, either in Greek or Latin, in hea- 
then epitaphs. He considers it a translation of the word caridneev, 
applied to our Saviour’s burial in Mark xv. 46; and reminds us 
that Bishop Sanderson began his own epitaph with the words “ De- 
positum Roberti Sanderson.” The very same phrase was used, as some 
of our readers may have observed at the time, in the inscription on 
the late Prince Consort’s coffin; and many may be surprised to 
hear that this somewhat unusual expression has so much authority. 
From a little slab of marble in the Museum of Naples Mr. Burgon 
gives us what he calls “as touching and as exquisite a thing as 
ever I read upon a grave” the few words—* Jn solis Tu mihi turba 
locis,’ which he translates metrically, “In lonely places Thou art 
crowds to me.” ‘The idea is, no doubt, pretty. Is it certain, how- 
ever, that it comes from a sepulchral inscription? ‘The writer 
gives us no context which might help to settle the point. Mr. 
Burgon’s disquisitions on the catacombs and their inscriptions, 
which we consider by far the most valuable part of the volume 
before us, are concluded with some judicious remarks on the con- 
trasts and resemblances between ancient and modern epitaphs, and 
on the evidence which these primitive records afford as to matters 
of doctrine among the early Christians. After many a gibe at the 
“mawkishness” of modern Roman Catholic writers on the subject, 
quoting in particular one Dr. Baggs and the more distinguished 
author of Jabiola, Mr. Burgon concludes with asserting an “ Une- 

uivocal sympathy of the Primitive Age with the English rather 

n with the Romish branch of the Church Catholic.” But to 
arrive at this conclusion requires, we think, almost as much in- 
genuity on one side as has been displayed by his opponents on the 
other. The truth is that the catacombs teach very little that can 
be laid hold of by controversialists on either side. The few facts 
which may be gleaned from them are a testiniony not so much to 
sectarian differences as to the oneness of our common Christianity. 
Into Mr. Burgon's descriptions of the modern Romish system of 
religion, which are searching and novel, this is not the place to 
enter; and still less into the few concluding letters “to an un- 
known correspondent,” in which he disputes—hotly and intempe- 
rately, as it seems to us—against seceders from the English 
Church to Rome. These letters, which seem to have achieved a 
certain popularity already, will be widely read in their present 
form, and will be acceptable, in spite of the blemishes which we 
have noticed, not only to a considerable religious circle, but to 
many beyond its pale. 


THE ST. AUBYNS OF ST. AUBYN.* 


it is satisfactory to find a book which probably fulfils most of 
the objects contemplated by its author. In congratulating 
or condoling with a writer on the fortunes of his publication, it 
is impossible not to be guided in some measure by our knowledge 
of the results which he proposed to attain. We can hardly be 
serious, for instance, in congratulating a tragic poet on the 
amusement which his poem appeared to create. On the other 


* The St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn, By the Author of “Charlie Nugent.” 


hand, if the audience sheds tears, or even if it looks melancholy, 
where a comic actor intends it to laugh, it is out of the question 
to compliment him on his success, It is possible, indeed, to be 
unaware of the precise goal of a man’s ambition, and in our sim- 
plicity to congratulate him on winning the race when he has in 
fact gone outside the flags. No doubt a Senior Opt. 
it as an instance of ignoratio elenchi if an illogical friend con- 
gratulates him on attaining the object of his wishes. But sup- 
posing that we know the exact ring of the target at which a man 
aims, the ring may be an indifferent one in itself, but relatively 
he is a good marksman for hitting it. Success, in fact, is not 
absolute, but relative. Before we can pronounce upon it, we 
must know what it was that was desired. If a man chooses 
to take the great Cardinal’s advice, and fling away ambition, 
it is unfair to confuse our appreciation of his success with our 
estimate of his object. He has succeeded in what he intended, 
and is certainly pro tanto to be congratulated. This thesis was 
maintained not long ago with some felicity in one of our numerous 
monthly publications, and the writer had the usual triumph of a 
man who combines in himself the characters of counsel, judge, and 
jury. But the cause which he had to conduct was a good one, 
and probably the interests of justice did not materially suffer by 
the impossibility of offering evidence on the other side. 
It is from this point of view that we are ready to felicitate the 
author of the St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn on his success. We bee 
lieve from internal evidence that he had no very lofty aims in 
writing, and an unaspiring ambition may fairly be satisfied by 
what he has achieved. When we say that many authors have 
been far more pretentious in their undertakings with a less 
respectable amount of success in their results, we say what we 
believe will satisfy the author that his time and trouble have not 
been thrown away. The heading of the novel, however, is in 
some respects unfavourable to its fair reception. We profess to 
be impartial critics, and we desire to approach the perusal of a 
first volume with an absolute freedom from prejudice or private 
feeling, Still, if an author succeeds in disappointing us at the 
very start, it is plainly against him. If he raises and even exas- 
perates our curiosity without taking any steps to allay it, a 
morbid view of his production will probably be the result. This 
danger the author incurs, with or without good grounds, according 
to circumstances of which our ignorance cannot judge. For when 
a novel is put before us which we have some doubt about reading, 
it is not unnatural to desire at an early opportunity to know who 
wrote it. A novel in two volumes is a serious undertaking in 
these utilitarian days, and we like to see some name which may 
guarantee the speculation before we proceed to invest. Imme- 
morial custom has recognised the probable existence of this desire, 
and has appropriated the title-page to its satisfaction. But in this 
instance the title-page, intended to gratify a thirsty curiosity, 
leaves the thirst unslaked. We are merely told that the x 
Aubyns of St. Aubyn is a novel in two volumes, of which our 
senses have already apprised us, and that it is written by the 
author of Charlie Nugent. Now, if Charlie Nugent had lately 
riveted the attention of a discerning public, and its author’s name 
was still upon the lips of men, it would be something to know that 
a second publication by the same author was a candidate for our 
erusal. But if Charlie Nugent only secured the applause of a 
imited though discerning circle, and has possibly by this time 
lost its place altogether in the general memory, there is clearly 
little satisfactory information given by referring the inquiring 
reader to the authorship of a book of which he perhaps never 
heard. If the author of the St. Aubyns has his reasons for de- 
clining to give his name, by all means let him withhold it. We 
must be content to remain thirsty. But let him not, if he is wise, 
refer us to Charlie Nugent for an explanation. No doubt Tantalus 
would have spent some disagreeable centuries, under any circum- 
stances, on the condition of foregoing the usual allowance of that 
liquid which Pindar praised; but we have always understood the 
point and bitterness of his sufferings to have been that the means 
of satisfaction were put so close before him, and that he was fated 
always to hear the whispers of the rippling water as it murmured 
to the poetic breeze. 

We judge, as we have said, from internal evidence, that the 
author discarded ambition when he set himself to write. The 
book has no pretensions about it. It does not inculcate a particular 
view of theology under the pretext of a fictitious story. [t is even 
guiltless of desiring to point a moral. In this case there is no 
wholesome but distasteful powder concealed within the nful 
of jam. It is just a novel pure and simple, intended to interest 
and please, and we must confess, in praise of its author, that it 
succeeds in interesting and pleasing. The fortunes of the chief 
characters are held in proper solution to the last, and the reader 
rises from the perusal with no arriére pensée of self-reproach for 
having lingered over a story which did not deserve his attention. 
An author who contents himself with these modest aims deserves 
a kindly appreciation. It is something to have been merely 
interested and pleased. The intellect, which is perpetually on the 
stretch in a go-ahead age like the present, may feel grateful for 
an — of pleasant gentlemanly repose. The author of 
the St, Aubyns presents us with this opportunity, and our 
readers may have recourse to it without misgivings. In the 
first place, we may allay the fears of a suspicious reader 
assuring him that poetical justice is fairly meted out before the 
word finis is written. It is time perhaps that the phrase which 
propriates such justice to poetry should be altered. Practically, 
there is little poetry written now-a-days, and when it is written ite 
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which is understood to constitute poetical justice. Poetry in 
these times is of an introspective and subjective character, and 
delights rather to evolve from the consciousness of the poet than 
to marshal in fanciful array the phenomena of an outer world. 
The justice we speak of had better be described as the dramatic 
or the novel-writing justice, for it is on the stage or among the 
volumes of a circulating library that it is placing perhaps its last 
footsteps. Mr. Boucicault, for instance, obeyed the laws of jus- 
tice when, in the first instance, he conducted the sorrows of the 
Octoroon to a melancholy conclusion. He violated the same 
laws when the Colleen Bawn concluded a drama of which every 
item pointed to a tragical dénouement, by being permitted to avow 
her marriage and to prepare herself for a future of unmixed 
felicity. But the laws of the novel are even more stringent than 
those of the drama in requiring the development of this justice. 
It is true that particular novelists are reported to have given 
way to the moral pressure of popular enthusiasm, and to have 
altered to order the predetermined cut of their conclusions. 
But this is rare, and can only happen where the system of 
monthly publication permits popular enthusiasm to express itself, 
As a rule, novelists have to settle for themselves what the re- 
} agree of fictitious justice are, and they endeavour to fulfil 
em according to their respective lights. The rule, as sketched 
roughly in outline, is to the effect that virtue must somehow 
be rewarded and vice punished. The villain of the plot must 
be murdered by the victim of his crimes, like Lord Bellefield 
—or disappear in the storm of a coincident revolution, as was 
the intended destination of Don Juan—or fall a victim to 
the dangerous system which encourages express trains, like 
Mr. Carker. He must die somehow or other, and die, if possible, 
miserably, and with appropriate circumstances. Meanwhile, the 
virtuous hero and heroine, after shedding the quantum suff. of 
tears during the early pages, are permitted to dry them as the 
conclusion approaches, and discard their pocket-handkerchiefs 
as not required for further use. In the St. Aubyns, distributive 
justice takes a less marked shape. There is no particular villain 
to speak of. The only character that can fairly be taxed with 
any criteria of villany is a wealthy parvenu who commits the 
crime of marrying the heroine when she is not attached to him. 
It is true that he to invest more deeply in villany 
by ill-treating her after her marriage, but the prompt appear- 
ance of a penal ae and an apoplectic seizure speedily 
reduces him to order; and after exhi 
virtuous form to the reader's admiration, he dies as soon as 
the loitering hero is prepared to marry his widow. But the 
justice of which we have spoken manifests itself in more delicate 
and artistic guise. It consists in killing, not those who are 
too bad to live, but those who have no business to live. ‘To 
encumber the pages of a novel, to stand in the writer’s way when 
he would fain be developing his plot, to be a snare to all sorts of 
whom the writer wishes to preserve from any snares 
whatever, is a crime deserving of death, and our author dis- 
tributes death —- The only pity is that the reader may 
perhaps disagree with the writer as to which of the characters 
would have suffered removal with most advantage. Thus, in the 
novel before us, two young ladies start pretty nearly fair for 
securing the interest of the reader. They are both lovely, about 
the same age, equally adapted for general admiration. It is true 
that, whereas one has only a large fortune, the other is heiress to 
an enormous one; but we are given to understand that the 
enormous fortune is in some measure dependent on speculation, 
and, on the whole, one seems as likely to make a good heroine as 
the other. It is plain, however, that there is not room for two 
suns in the same sphere, and one young lady must be removed. 
The author accordingly burns one. Here we have two grounds 
for hesitation in our approval, and we are sure our readers will 
agree with us. Perhaps the author burns the wrong one. If the 
enormous fortune is going to turn out a myth, it is beyond doubt 
that he will have burned the wrong one. Eventually there seems 
so much uncertainty regarding the fortune, that we confess to 
rising from the perusal with very grave doubts on the subject. 
Secondly, we submit to the author, for his future guidance, that he 
‘was unnecessarily hard-hearted and cruel in the mode of carrying 
out his views of justice. Supposing that she was to be burned, 
she might at least have been burned in a sufliciept, yet at the same 
time comparatively putes, manner. He is not content to intro- 
duce the dagger with gentlemanly address to some vital part of her 
system— he is for hacking her to pieces, and cutting her limb from 
limb. We submit that this could only have been justified on the 
spre of her having been the female villain par excellence of 
‘the story. As it is, itis merely barbarous. ‘These, however, are 
‘matters of detail. The writer recognises the demands of literary 
justice and kills when he ought to kill. He may, as we have 
‘hinted, sacrifice the wrong victim; but human nature is liable to 
error, and he may gu against a similar mistake in his next 
publication. It is right to say that it is not only from observing 
is behaviour in this one instance, that we applaud the justice of 
the writer. Circumstances demand the removal of other charac- 
ters in the course of the book; and he removes them with im- 
pei. though not always with the ingenuity we could have 


We forbear to give an outline of the story. It would, in fact, 
be unfair to do so. The interest of the vow 4 does not depend so 
much on the delineation of character as on the development of the 
events and the uncertainty which shrouds the conclusion. A 

who began with the last volume would never revert with 


iting himself in a fairly |, 


interest to the first; but readers of novels that merely intend to 
interest have no business to begin with the last volume. The 
story is a fair story, and deserves to be treated fairly. The writer, 
however, must excuse us for calling his attention to two points in 
which his art appears to be deficient. To introduce a single 
character who is not wanted in the least, and who has no influence 
on the story, is a needless stress on the reader's attention ; but to 
introduce a whole family under the same conditions amounts to an 
error. The family of Dr. Finch appear to be intrusted with the 
mission of the Chorus in the Greek play, and converse, not on 
in an entertaining strain, on the successive phenomena of 
story. But, in spite of the exquisite writing of those scenes in 
Bulwer Lytton’s novel where the Caxton family plays a similar 
part, we are convinced that a Greek chorus in an English novel is 
simply an anachronism. As a second suggestion, the author's 
success in inventing names is very incomplete. In this respect he 
has not learned the lesson which Mr. Thackeray’s example so 
admirably inculcates. Goldmore for the name of a millionnaire, 
Sabretasche for that of an officer, and Jabez Cantwell for that of 
a methodist preacher, are melancholy contrivances for reducing to 
an absurdity what Mr. Miiller calls “the great Bow-wow theory 
of language.” We trust that in future attempts the author will be 
more happy in this respect. Meanwhile, those who enjoy novels 
simply as novels, will not find their confidence misplaced when 
they address themselves to the perusal of a book like the St. Aubyns 
of St. Aubyn. 
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The publication of the “Saturpay Review,” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
Every Evening. Mr. J. Benedict's New and Original 4, 


T. JAMES’S. — THIS EVENING the performances will 
“MADE, Messrs. G. Vining, 8 Belmore ; Mise 
bert, ‘After which PERSEUS and ANDKOMEDA ; or the Mald and the Monster. Messrs. 
F. Matthews and Belmore. To conclude with THE BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


ence at Half-past Seven. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S-HALL, 
—On MONDAY EVENING NEXT, Fi 2th, the CONCERT will be for the 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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are that the Ticket Offices at the Caysrat Patacs 
rom er of names on the register for early information, and from the large increase 
of London for the International Exhibition, which will be in full operation the 
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books on the 3rd of e 
To ensure an eaually fair issuc of Tickets to applicants from a distance, the Committee 
themselves to allot the Tickets alte: to personal or written 
by a remittance for the requisite amount. Post Office Orders and ues to be payable to the 


order of Grove, Esq. 
i Tickets is Two and a-half Guineas the Set for the Three , or One Guinea 
Set. 


TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, - Notice is hereby 
‘iven that the Offices of Her M y’s Commissioners, 454, West Strand, il be 

ON SATURDAY NEXT and after MONDAY, the 24th of 

By order, 


F. R. SANDFORD, Secretary. 
Tuesday, 18th February, 1862. 
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Lord Chancellor's Bill entire, the of the SOLICITOR'S JOURNAL 
WEEKLY REvORTER have a Special Double Number without extra nae 
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going to Press. The Two Doub! 
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HAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Rev. CHARLES 


ARS. F.R.S., with a view t conducting of 
as associated with “hi “himself the Rev ALERED "WRIGL MD; 
re than Sixteen Years was the first Assistant Professor of 


SCHOOL provides = complete preparation either for the 
ie 

highest niversities, for the tnd 


lian Civil — for Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst, for any of AS appointments now thrown open to public competitive exami- 


nation. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Jan. 28th. 

For Prospectuses, apply to either of the Haip Masrans; or to Mesers. Bets and Daror, 
186, Fleet-street, 


PRINGHA! GHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 
dence respecting the case of Fl in this School may be 
extion fo Bir John Bumpus, 158, Oxford-street, W. by letter, one postage-stamp 


annum, according to No Extras. =. Frthling and Goeschen, Austin- 
E-C. ; Messrs. Frederick Huth and Co., Moorgate-street, E.C.; the Rector of Lincoln 
xford ; Professor Miller, Oxford; and Rev. G. Powell, Incumbent of St. James's, 


College, 
Clapton 
BON, THE RHINE.—Dr. BREUSING PREPARES 


I ~ zer Strasse, Bonn, Rhen’ 
ng. ngham po others. Prospectuses may 
Messrs. Dvtav’ 3, 37, Soho-squ Uppinghan n, W. 


T° CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS OF F LIMITED MEANS. 
—It is proposed to receive at St. patow's Coline, Oo ardstock. Dorset, TWELVE BOYS 

rig have Boye'in the Upper Sencol. ‘Ferm, 
particulare, address the te 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading for above, and prepare them thoroughly and 


ly. 
Ape for Prospectuses, &c. to B. A., 6, Angell- , Brixton, 8. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY AND 
INDIA, AND COLONIAL AGENTS, 


66, Broox Strasser, Hanover Squant, Lonpon. 


purchased and despatched to Regimen’ India Colonies. 

— and Boxes Transmitted Overland and by long Sea route. 

Banking Accounts drawn and remitted. 

Orders for Miscellaneous Goods, Books, Books, Newspapers, &c., from Members of the Military and 


Books, Ni ke., regu 
Book Clubs, in any part of the 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
Sateee PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 


Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’ ; 
Lenton 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 


G TAINED GLASS wINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 
MEMORIAL, DECORATIVE, AND HERALDIC, 
DESIONED AND EXECUTED BY 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 


An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CaTALOge incl & Treatise on the History and 
Practice of the Art, forwarded on the receipt of 


WORKS—a, CARDINGTON HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


MORTLOCK'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford- 
for CASH in CHINA and Tea Services at great reduction 


regularly sent to Libraries sbrosd, Reading Societies, and Military 


-street, near Hyde- 


()RCHARD-HOUSE TREES AND VINES.— Winter wash 
1861. Sold Retail by Nursery and Scedsmen and 106d. each W Wholesale by 


PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Limited). 


MIEIT: ARY EDUCATION at BROMSGROVE HOUSE, 
CROYDON, S., under the Direction of the Rev. W. H. SORESPORS, U, A.; for many 
Professor, Examin, er, and in the late Military C n Addiscombe. At 
recent Examinations at Chel the Eleventh on . 3 Woolw: ich ist, and the Eighth 
and "Fourteenth on of Direct Commissions, were Pupils from this ‘Establish- 


AVY.—A Country Rector, late R.N., a bachelor, residing on 


the South Coast, fifty-six miles from Town, wishes to PREPARE ONE PUPIL, the 
Son of a Nobleman or Gentleman, for the NAVY. ‘He will be treated as a ion, accom- 
to Portsmouth at his Examination. and thoroughly familiarized an troduced to a 


Lite. 2120 per annum, F. A. P., Newhaven, Sussex. 


E/PUCATION IN THE ISLAND OF GUERNSEY. — Mr. 


JOHN F. HAYES, aided by three Assistant Masters, continues to conduct the School 

established by his Father, the late Rev. Ly) Hayes, a. p. 1811, and will be ad to forward 
terms and other information on application to him at La Plaiderie, Guernsey. 

A CAMBRIDGE M.A., who has been fifteen years in 

€ possesses 


Orders, wishes to obtain PREFERMENT IN THE COUNTRY. 

food private means, and would accept a living of Nominal Value, provided there is a good 
He is equal oe plenty of Parish Work, and is competent to undertake the Manage- 

ment of at Chi is desirable. Address * Al Alpha,” University Club, Pall Mall East, 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, PRIZE-MAN OF HIS 
UNIVERSITY, who resides in a healthy ond beautiful country, can receive FOUR 
BOYS to prepare, with his own Son, for Eton. Age of Pupils between 8 a 12. He has also one 
Vacancy fo for an Elder i. 
For terms, references, and further particulars, address D.C.L., care of Mr. Thompson, 
5, Burleigh-street, Strand, WC. 


GALE IN PARIS on the 17th, 18th, 19th March, 1862, of the 
magnificent Collection of ANCIENT ona MODERN ENGR AVINGS formed by the 
Comte bony te of Milan. This fine Collection comprises the chefs-d'auvre of the following 
engravers : Raphael Morghen, Longhi, Muller, Nanteuil, Masson. Edelinck, Woolett, Wille, 
&c. &e. amongst them will be — the * LAST SUPPER,” by vot Aurora, Morghen, unique 
before Artist’s name, and with the “ plate white ;" the“ Car proof before 
Cata may in Paris r. CLEMENT, in ler e im) in 
ion of Messrs. Cotnacar, Scorr, an 13 ond 14, Fail Mall East ; and of Messrs. = 

and Lowe t, 14, Great Marlborough-street, ndon, 


| ONDON LIBRARY, No. 12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.— 
This Library contains Fighty Theat Volumes of sterling literature. 7h Vo- 

lumes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to aS in Town. Subseri| ion, 23 

a year, or £2 a year with Entrance Fee of £5. Tite Memb An Additi 

Books allowed at the rate of Five Volumes for 21 per annum. “-E 7s. 6d. 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY. — Surplus 


* Du Chaillu’s Africa,” 's The Amoor,” ton's'Vacation 
* and many other Books, are now ON SALE, at greatly 


Mission to China, 
Catalogues sent 


BULL'S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
CHARIN G-CROSS HOSPITAL, West-Strand.—The number 


of sick and Gestion applicants at this Chi being a ey by the greater pri- 
vations to which the peer are now liable, and by 4 inclemen: An! n, the Governors 
respectfully the ASSISTANCE of = benevolent, which “chankfully received 
the Secretary at the Hospital : an by Messrs. A - ts, 59, ar Messrs. Drumm 


ond, 
cross ; Messrs. Hoare, 37, Fleet-street ; 1 bank: 
and throug TIN ROBERTSON. Hon. See. 


V. | — ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
EST for GENTLEMEN. 6d.) ONE for LADIES. 64.] 
READY. Public and Private. by post. 26, Quzen-squane, 


“#4* From Six to Nine p.«., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 
“ H{YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM. ” — Supprook Panx, 


»mond-hill, Bo. Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
The TURKISH BATH on the water Dr. Lane's medical direction 
ouwt—e[ London, at -street, Finsbury, every and 
e an ‘our. 


H YDROPATHY. — — WINTER TERMS. - — THE BEULAH 
SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, U| within 20 minutes’ walk 
of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN for the RECEPTION “of TIENTS and VIsIt — Terms: 
Patients, from Three Guineas ; Visitors, from Two Guineas di 
tion. Particulars of Dr. RIT TTERBAN: DT, M.D, Sore Paorareron. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’. GENUINE MUSTARD. 
Mustard perf fectly genuine, and of superior quality, possessing @ delicate favour, and much 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING FREE- 
OF PUBLIC as the BASIS of the PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. and 

the WEERLY OFFERTORY as SCRIPT PLAN 

Adelphi, W.C., and Ridgefiel id, Manchester. 


“\7OCAL GYMNASTICS.”—Mr. Dovetas Pro- 
fessor of Elocution to the Royal i 


HURCH FINANCE, 
: Messrs. Cunliffes, 


From the Rev. Hugh Fowler, A - * College Gardens, Gloucester, April 23rd, } 
certify that Mr. Dovetas Tuompson gave jactruction to the s of 
several last had much pleasure in delegating this part of toa 


progress wader his tuition, was evin y mirable manner in 
acquitted themselves on the S; Day, for which he was preparing them. 
HUGH FOWLER, M.A., Head Master of the Cathed ‘al School, Gl iter.”” 


DU CHAILLU'S GORILLAS have returned to the “ FIELD” 


Window. 


O BOOK BUYERS.—J. 8. LESLIE’S CATALOGUE of 
Second-hand Books for the present month, contains a nin selection of works of interest 
very moderate Post-free on receipt of a 


Joun S. Leste, 58, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
HEADMASTERSHIP.—SWANSEA GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 1682. 


PERSONS desirous of receiving this Appointment az are ® requested 
to forword their application and testimonials to the Visitor, C. + Tatnor, 
Kor. MP, FRS., Margam Park, Taibach, Glamorganshire, on or before the sth of March 


othe Mester will be at liberty to take Boarders. 
Copies of the Bye Laws and other particulars m naz be si obtained on sending eight postage 


stamps and address to Mr. William Morris, S' wansea 
GRANT FRANCE, S.A.. 
Swansea, 17th February, 1862. Feoffees, 


best GALVANIZEL IRON, and from SPECIAL DESIGNS. 
TUPPER and CO., Manufacturers. — Offices, 61a, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 


PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 
Baron ie and all the Facul ba now be had in the finest endition , 
Messrs. HARR) PARKER and » Pail-mall, 8.W.; and 14}, Regent-street, 


e Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen, in 1 1b. and }1b. Tins, and Tinfoil Packets, 


i JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


and LEMON Bottles now double the size 
chief Drugyists, and the Works, 104, 


Strand, London ; with Dispensing J. 


DUNErORDS PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, 


during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, a a wl 
versally accepted by the public, as the best Remedy for yy of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
He eadache, Gout, and Mild for more es- 
ally Ladies and Child prepared, in_a state rfect purity and uniform 
only by DINNEFOND and 172, New Bond-street, London, and sold by all re~ 
spectable Chemists throughout the world. 


DE JONGH’S 
of the Order of Leopold 


of Belgium) 
-BRO WN COD LIVER OIL, 
ty cant throughout the world as the safest, 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CCUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEDILITY, DISKASES OF THE SKIN, KICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL 

Sm HENRY MARSH, Biown God Liver Oil t Ordinary to the in Treland.—* I 

consider Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create 
st, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” o 

x. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., ‘Author of * The Spas of xD, Granville has found 

- Brown Liver produces the red effect in a shorter time 

nausea and indigestion 


than other kinds, and that it does not cause the consequent on 
administration of the Pale Oil.” 
Da. LAWRANCE, Phy sician to H.R.H. the Duke of Sa ont Cte” I inva- 
riably be ngh's 6 Cod Liver Oil in other, feeling 
that @ genuine article, and not compound, in 
which the efficacy of this i this i ne ie de 


Dr. ve 's Liont-Brown Con On. is sold in 2s. 6d. 
Pints, 4s. Gansta, » expected, and stamp and wiTHoUuT 
WHICH yoy cam POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 


SOLE 
ANSAR, ITARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


COUGH LOZENGES.—WHAT DISEASES 


ARE MORE FATAL | their consequences than 
hroats, or Lungular Affections ? The ‘iret and best remedy’ ie KEATING'S COUGH 


and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Taomas Kearto, 
+79, 79, St. London. Retail by all Druggists. 


KEATING'S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER 


OIL has been anal seperted on, and ty and 
Taomson, also by Dr. Paras. the words of the late Dr. Penema, that 
“ The finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this oil will be 


found to possess in a high degree. 


Waterloo-place 


Is. Flats, Quarts, 42. and Five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial 


"The 
riter, 
its in 
ingle 
lence 
ut to 
to an 
| 
| 
nilar PPER CLAPTON SCHOOL, N.E.— Mr. FRANCIS 
vel is GREEN, and Rev. G. R. GREEN, M.A. Oxon (having taken Classical and_Mathema- 
hor’s Honours in 1854, and learnt French and German by residence abroad), PREPARE 
ct he 
le so 
aire, 
at of 
ig to 
eory 
be = = 
vels — — 
vhen 
q 
turn 
> On — = 
pies 
ent, 
pital, Feb. 4, 1862. ear Mr. Daompson,—As you tell me there is no n 
longer with lessons from you, I feel that I must at once write to - you for the pains 
and skill which you have bestowed on me. I have the strongest sense of the great benefit ———_—_—. a — 
which I have derived from your instructions. I can now go through almost any amount 
of Sunday duty without Satiguing the organs of voice. Indeed —— aloud costs me ni 
less than half the exertion which it used to do, and if I may trust what friends tell m 
read with very much greater eflect than before. I have already done what I can to recomme 
you as a Teacher of the neglected art of Reading-aloud, and hope never to omit an opy 
tunity of speaking your praises. I shall be i if you will send me some more copies of y« 
testimonials. Ienclose a cheque for the balance of your fee. I wish I always drew one w 


The Saturday Review. 


[Feb. 22, 1862. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCES COMPANY. 
Orrice—19, CORNHILL, LO 
Capital £2,500,000. 


DIRECTORS, 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Jeremiah Colman, Esq. Francis Hicks, Esq. 

Charles Curling, Esq. John Hodgson, Esq. 

Edwin Fox, Eso. John Humphrey. Jun., Esq. 

tenry Ghinn, Esq. William Leask. Esq. 

Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. William Lee, Exq., M.P. 

uel Hanson, Esq. Andrew Lusk, a 

rederic illiam Harr! John Robert ‘Thomeon, Jun., 
Smith Harrison. Esq, Joseph Underwood, Esq 
David Hart, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Es. 


Mawacrn—Mr. Henry Thomson. 
Baxxers=The London and County Bank. 


This Company being unfettered by any combination with other offices, has adopted a scale 
of premiums for MERCAN 1 ILE and GENERAL BUSINESS on the principle of cLassirica- 
tron~the charge for Insurance from Loss by Fire in all cases being in rropoxtion to the 
cmaracter of the Risk. 

ane | Company is prepared to receive proposals for the protection of every description of 
property. 

Lo 2 Prorrrs on Goods may be insured by those who operate between the original sale 
and day of * prompt.” 

LOSSES will be met with fairness, liberality, and dispatch. 
mg So and every information will be given at the Chief Office, 19, Cornhill, 

ndon, 


LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Patrons— 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. Trustees—The Bishops of London and Win- 
chester, the Dean of Westminster, and the Archdeacon of Maidstone. Chairman of Directors 


—The Archdeacon of London. Vice- -Chairman—F. L. Wollaston, Esa. Assurances upon life 
may be made in this Society by clergymen, by the wives, widows, brothers, sisters, sons and 
daughters of clergymen and others nearly related to them. None partake in the profits of ‘the 


Society except assured members. £148,000 was divided among them as bonus on the Ist of June, 
1861, being the sixti division of protits. The result of bonus up to this date has been to clear 
upwards of 100 policies from any further payments of annual premium, while additions also 
have been made to the capital sums assured by them, and reduction has been quinquennially 
mage in the annual premiums payable upon all other policies, many of which it may be calc 
lated will be extinguished at the next bonus in 1866, An address to the Chairman and Diree- 
tors, by their Secretary, the Rev. John Hodgson, san many interesting maiters concerning lige 
successful operations of the Society during the | ast 31 years, its present posi ion, the rat 
mortality experienced in it, and the ettects of bonus, may, with the Aunuai Report for 1364 ot, 
and prospectuses, &c., be had at the Office, No. 3, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, being the 
second door from the west end of Westminster Abbey ° 


JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Secretary. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


Estanrisurp 1797 
No. 70, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. ; and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8. W. 
DIRECTORS. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
w Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. William James Esq. 
John Davis, John Lubbock, Esq.. 
James A siete Esq., M.D., F.R.S. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Edward Haw kins, Jun. +» Esq. Matthew Whiting, esq 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Jun. ESQ. BM.P. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 


Exampres of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent division of Profits to cies of £1000 
each, effected for the whole ¢ term of life at the undermentioned ages 


Age when Duration of Bonus in Bonus in 
Assured Policy. Cash. Reversicn. 
2s. a Zs. d 

7 years. 29 7 0 600 

20 14 years. 36 20 7310 0 
21 years. “30 200 

7 years. 4913 6 $110 0 

40 years, 61 0 9510 0 
2) years. 7526 103 0 0 

7 years. % 46 127 10 0 

60 14 years. 17 2 6 14410 0 
21 years. i410 165 10 0 


*4* For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the Offices o as above, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE—Offices, No. 7, Royal Ex- 

E.C., and No. 7, Pall-mall, 8.W.—for FIRE, LIFE, and M AS- 
This C orporation has been established nearly a century and a2 half, having been incorporated 
oy Royal Charter in the year 1720. 


Pp may be obtained by a written or personal application as 
above. JOUN LAURENCE, » Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—LNSTITUTED 1820. 
DIRECTORS. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
omas Geo. Barclay, Esq. George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Esq. 

C. C. Bell, George Field, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Es¢ George Hibbert, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Edward H. Chasen, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
George Wm. Cottam, Esq. Thos. 

PROFITS.—F our-fifths, or 80 per cont, of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth year. 
The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premium. 

BONUS.—The Decennial Additions made to Policies issued before the 4th of January, 1812, 
vary from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their respective dates. 

The a ‘oR made to to Policies issued after the 4th of January, 1842, vary in 
like paneer from 228 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 

PURCHASE OF POLICIES. ae Liberal Allowance is oe oo on the Surrender of a Policy, 
either my 2 cash payment or the issue of a policy free of premiw 

LOANS, — The Directors will lend sums of £59 ard - aan on the security of policies 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate 
value 

ee without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 
* Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Chief Otlice, as above: at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall; or of the Agents in Town and Country. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


R°* AL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
Royat Excnance, Lonpon, 19th February, 1862. 

THE LURE OF DIRECTORS of the ROYAL EXCH ANGE. ASSURL ANCE do hereby 
pack Notice t a General Court of the said Corporation will be holden at their Office at the 
ay on WEDNESDAY, the Fifth of MARCH next, from Twelve o'clock at 
Noon till Two o’cloek in the Atternoon, for the Election of a Director in the room of Charles 
Farquharson, Esquire, deceased, which Election will be declared at such time as the General 
Court shail appoint to receive the Report of the Coraiingers,. 

ROBERT P, STEELE, Secretary. 


The Chair will be taken at Twelve o reloek precisely. 
N.Z. Printed Lists of the Proprietors qualified to vote will be ready to be delivered at the 
Office on Saturday the Ist of March next. 


N ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Loxpon Orrice—1, NEW BANK-BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY. 
Heap Orrick—64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINEURGH. 
Subscribed Capital, 21,000,000. Income, above £200,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Secunrry— Aceumulated and Invested Funds upwartls of 21,1 

Paorirs— Ninety per cent. of the Profits is divided among te _~ The ascertained 
surplus at last investication was £136, 

Parviteces — Besides all the usual privileges, Policies are now, on reasonable conditions, freed 
from payment of exraa rxemium for Foreign Kesidence. 

PROGRESS OF BUSLNESS. 


Policies. Sum Assured, 
In there 55 


The next Investigation takes plese tn in December, 1865, ‘The Improvement in the Company's 
Business, as above, will, itis anticipated, bencticially affect the Bonus then to be declared. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fire Insurances of every description eilected at the usual rates. 
W. F, BIRKMYRE, Secretary. 


BeurtaBle ASSURANCE OF FICE, 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED 1762, 


DIRECTOR: 

The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President.’ 
‘W. Samuel Jones, Esq., V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
William F. Pollock, - V.P. Peter Martineau, Fsq. 

hn Ch ‘Oy es Pott, Es: 

Tord G Cavendish, MPL Rev. John 1, D.D. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. James Spicer, 


Phillip Hardwick, Esq. J. Charles Temnpier, Esq. 

The Equitable i is an entirely mutual office, and has now been established for acentury. The 
reserve, the last re in - of a million sterling, g 
sum more than double the corresponding fund of any similar institution. 

The bonuses paid on claims,in the 10 years ending on the 3ist December, 1859, exceeded 
£3,50',000, being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all those claims. 

The Capital on the 3ist D ber, 1861, isted of — 

00 in the 3 per Cents. 
608 Cash on Mortgage. 
— Cash on D 
£122,140 Cash on of Policies. 

The Annual Income exceeds £190,000. 

Policies effected in the current year 1862 will be entitled to additions on payment of the 
Annual Premium due in 1868; and in the order to be made for Retrospective Additions in 1870, 
be entitled to the benefit ot ‘such order rut eably with every other Policy then existing —in 
respect of the Aanual Premiums paid thereon ‘in the years 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 
or on seven payments : and in 1880 a further Retrospective addition will be rated on seventeen 
Annual Payments, and so on. 

On the surrender of policies the full value is paid, without —4 deduction + | OF the Directors 
ee nine-tenths of such surrender valuc as a Pp n on the deposit 
of the policy 
a No extra premiu m is charged for service in any Volunteer meat within the United Kingdom, 

ur ing peace or wa: 

A weekly Court ror Directors is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o'clock, to 

receive proposals for new assurances; and a short account of the Society may be had on 

applic ation, personally or by post, from the office, where attendance is given daily, trom ‘Ten 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No. 1, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.—Established 1696. 


DIRECTORS. 


T. Fuller » 


The Hon. William Ashley. 


'T. Palmer Chapman, Esq William Scott, Es« 
Lieut.-Gin. the Hon. Sir yea. Cust. John Sperling. E a. 
Joha Le sison 1 Elliot, Esq. homas Turner, Esq. 
James Exdaile, Esq. Henry Wilson, Esq. 


Soba lioare, Esq. W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 


Avorrons—Col. the Hon. P. F. Cust, James Esdaile, Esq., Gord on zB. Surtees, Esq. 
Ban«ers— Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, 19, 


Paysictan—Th mas K. Chambers, M.D., 228, Brook-st Ssvenor-square. 
Sranpino Counset ne A.J. Ashi ley, 32, inn-fields. 
Sontcrrors—Me chol!, Burnett, and Newman, Carey-street. 


Actvary —James MT Esq. Secnerarny—Richard Ray, Esq. 
LIFE 


This office offers a low scale of thout participation in profits, 
or a member's scale of premiums with an penny a in the whole of the profits after 
five annual payments. 

For the last i3 yeavs participation in profits has yielded an annual abatement of 52} per cent 
on the premiums of all policies of five years’ standing. 

The effect of the Abatement is thus shown: — 


Age when | Sum_ | Annual Premium for Reduced 
insured. | insured. tirst Five Years. Annuai Premium. 
20 | 21,000 211510 210 7 2 
30 2,900 53.84 2577 
40 | 3,000 101 7 6 280 
5,600 22315 13 4 


If instead of taking the benefit of a reduced payment, a member chooses to employ the 
amount of the abatement in a further insurance, he may, without incre: r his outlay, take 
out an additional pot ey at the end of the first five years of,on an average, more than 45 per 
cent. on the sum originally insured, and at the end of the second five years of above 20 per cent. 
more, with further additions afterwa 


The following Table presents Examples of the Amounts to be thus obtained at the existing 
rate of profits: — 


Original Amount, with addi- | Amount, with addi- 
Age when Amount of tions, by re-assuring | tions, by re-ussurinz 
insured. |" policy. at end of jfirst five at end of second five 
years. 

20 21,900 A75 £1,700 

30 2,000 2,937 3.570 

40 3,000 4,372 4,985 

5.000 7,131 8,023 


Asa third alternative a member may hy the amount of the abatement converted year by 
year into a proportionate bonus payable leat 
Insurances effected before the 24th J une one will participate in profits in the year 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances are effected at the usual rates. 
By Order of the Board, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED.—No Application 


for Shares carrying the Privileces named in the Prospectus of this Company will be 
received after Monday, the 3rd March next. J 
Offices: Cannon-row, S.W. By Order. 
__ Feb. 1862. 


pH +R. APHY.— Messrs. CALDESI, BLANFORD, 
and CO. have the honour to inform the vane and il Gentry that they have completed 

their arrangements for taking the NEW VIGNETTE E VISITE PORTRAITS 
at their Studio, 13, Pall-mall East, where Mr. Caldesi, Ans returned from Italy i per- 
sonally superintend sittings for Portraits. 

Reproductions of Pictures, Drawings, &c.,in all sizes. Portraits, Horses,Carriages, &c., taken 
daily, by appointme nt, at the Branch Studio, 6, Victoria-grove, Kensington, w. 


PARCELS, ETC. TO AEL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


BY WHEATLEY AND a ’S (late Waghorn) Parcern Ex- 
rress, Passenger and Insurance Age’ 
TARIFFS with THROUGH RATES hundred places. Apply at 23, Regent-street, 
~ S.W.; od s, Regent Circus, W., 156, Cheapside, E.C., and the Chief Office, 150, Leadenhall- 
reet, 


GIXTEEN VOLUMES AT A TIME ARE SU PPLIED 

from COOMES’ LIBRARY to Country Subscribers at £3 3s. per annum —a larger 
number than is allowed by any other anon = = Town. or Country. Town Subscriptions, One 
Guinea per annum and upwards. Pr 141, Regent-street. 


JARCELS, BOXES, BAGGAGE, &c., forwarded to INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, and the COLONIES.— SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO.’S 
Agency for shipping and forw: arding Parcels, Boxes, Baggaze, &c., to India, China, Ceylon, and 
the East, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, West Indies, Western Africa, the Medi- 
terranean, &c. Passages secured to all parts of the worid.— Apply to Messrs. Sacne 
i? —" Ortey, and Co., East India and Colonial Agents, 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square, 
andon. 


ARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 popular Men and 
Women of the are at by Messrs. MECIIL and BAZIN, 112 
Regent-street. Also Albums for ditto, on sale from 2s. 6d. to 
10 Guineas each, 


Catalogue of Names post free. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ ICELAND MOSS COCOA 


is an invaluable article of diet for Invalids and persons 4 weak digestion. 
Sold by all Grocers at Is. 4d. per 


AYLOR BROTHERS’ HOMGSOPATHIC COCOA, 


for price and quality combined, stands unequalled. 
Sold by all Grocers at Is. 4d. per Ib. 


GLE INF IELD PATENT STABCSH, 

JSED IN THE_ROYAL LAUNDRY, and by HER MAJESTY'S 
L \UNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE E USED. Sold by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c., &¢.~WOTHERSPOON and CU., Glasgow and London. 


ONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, 
4 in either Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on bay 
freehold, leasehold, life interests, annuities, policies, and 
6, Norris-street, St. ‘James's, London, 


other property. — Apply to 


eww 


Feb. 22, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


(TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, 


tch Boxes—Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases Writing Desks—Parisian pro- 
dostions—tsbeeey Sets in medieval, and Le: Leather Cases of Fine Cutlery—Scissors, 
Table Knives—The Magic Razor Strop and Paste, at Messrs. MECHI and BAZLN’S, 4, Leaden- 
112, Regent-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F, DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 


* Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Quee 
33, COCKSPUR- R-STREET, CHARING- CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), 


16 SHILLING TROWSERS, all Wool, of a novel and 


superior finish._H. J. and D. NICOLL, an to 120, Reguah-ctutets 22, Cornhill; and 10 
St. Ann’s-square, Manchester. 


P AND 8. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED ADDITIONAL 
° And MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES, 
No. 144, 
(Nearly opposite Bond-stree 
En conjunction with their City 
91 to 9%, CITY-ROAD. ' 
TIIOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
Are respectfully solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock 
ot first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND WALL DECORA- 
TION. —LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Endell-street, Bloomsbury, London, will be 
happy to submit Designs: for the above, tor E celesiastical and Domestic purposes. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
HAs ARLAND and FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 


W-R for CHURCH FU RNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 
Gormic PAPERAH sINGS, FRESCO, &c. &c., have been added to their 
Establishment, Desi and Estimates or an Ill upon 
ti jouth Stranc 


+ + 
W EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. — PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC ALBUMS, and PORTRAITS of the ROYAL FAMILY, the Crowned 
Heads of Parone, and distinguished Personages of all Nations. SINGLE PORT = AITS, ts. 6d. 
each. TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, fitted complete. Dressing Cases, Writing Cases, 
Despatch Boxes, Jewel Cases, MEDLEVAL MoU NTED ENVELOPE CASES, Blotting 
Books, and Inkstands en suite. Elegancies in ORMOLU, — and BRONZE. Also a 
choice Variety of Novelties suitable for Presentation. to be 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww. Catalogues post free. 


LE SOMNIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 


HEAL AND SON have patented a method of making a 
Spring Mattress portable. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its being 
80 heavy cumbersome. 

The “Somnren Exastiqve Ponrarte” is made in Three separate parts, and when joined 
together has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool 
or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is very liable ; the 
prices, also, are much below those of the best spring mattresses, viz. 

26. vite by 6 ft. 4 in. 6 in, wide by in, long... 4 
in. eee 
215 0) 5ft.6in. 5, 

The Ex. therefore, combines the advantages of 

patty, portability, and cheapne: 
strated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post, 


am n. 
sche HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


(GEORGE E SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86, Great Tower-street, 
9 and 10, Great Tower-strect, and 1, St. Seah -hill, London, E.C., and 17 and 18, 
Park-row, Greenwich, S.E. Established 1785. Price List on application Free. 

‘A large and valuable Stock of OLD BOTTLED PORTS, of various Shippers and Vin 
accumulated during the last forty years, including a bin fourteen years in bottle of eight hundre 
and fifty dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick, of the firm of Messrs. Ruck, Fenwick, and 
Ruck, known to the trade as his celebrated “ Six Vintage Wine, dry, full of * ing” of 
immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded on payment. 


LAZENBY and SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 
* and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to ‘direct attention to their choice Selections of Breakfast 
and Luncheon Delicacies, omennes, and Articles for Dessert, noticing amongst others York 
and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg oe orkshire Pies, 
Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona Anchovies, French Truffies, Preserved nm Peas, French 
Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and Spanish Olives, Crystallized at Glace Apricots, 
Greengages, Strawberries and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French 
Piums, and a variety of French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated Pickles and Sauces 
repared under personal superintendence, Jams, Jellies, Tart Fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, 
Brice. Soaps, Candies, Colza Oil, and all Household Requisites supplied of the best descriptions. 
Families regularly waited on for orders. 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


APPIN AND COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 

o the Pantheon, Oxford-street, contains the Largest STOCK in London of 

ELECTRO SIL] YER PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen about to proceed to Military 

and Civil Appointments in India and Colonies can select complete Services of Plate of the 
most elegant design, without the disadvantage of delay. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 

Good. Medium. | Superior. 

1 doz. Table Sony £013 0 | 21 00 | 4115 0 

1 doz. Cheese Knives .......+. 010 0 015 0 150 

1 pair Registered ‘Meat Carvers 046 070 012 0 

1 pair Extra size ditto......... 056 oso 013 6 

1 pair Poultry Carvers .. 046 070 02 0 

1 Steel for sharpening.....ccecccccssscsesecess 026 036 046 
Complete Service .........+++ | £2 0 0 | 23 0 6 | £5 2 0 


Each article may be had separately at the same price: the handles are so secured as not to 
become loose in hot water. Estimates submitted for furnishing with plate and cutlery Military 
Messes, Hotels, and all Public Establishments. Celebrated Cutlery in large Stock for selection 
and immediate shipment at Sheffield Prices. Illustrated Catalogues post free. ‘he y 
London Establishment is opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-street. 

Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS..— WILLIAM 

BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
— and most varied ever submitied to the public, and marked at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in this 


Bedstea‘'s fi 6d. to 0s. each. 

Shower Baths, from, Od. to £5 Os, > 

Lamps Giotecetonr). from 6s. Od. to 23 10s. each. 
All other kinds at the cm rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil per gallon. 


DISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
crial. in great variety, and ofthe newest and most recherché pat terns, are on show at 

WILLIAM'S . BURTON'S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six: block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. 

the set of six : elegant mode n patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with or ith. 

out liver blated handles, 23 11s. to 268s. the set of five; electro-plated, 29 to £21 the set of 

= Block Tin Hot- Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Britannia metal, 22s. to 
elec on nickel, fall size, 29. 


Wi AM S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 

TRONMONGERY. CATALOGUE may be had _ gratis, and free post. It contains 
of Hundred Illustrations of illimited Stock of Gherting | ilver and Electro- 
Plate, Nickel Silver. and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Sto’ 
Fenders, Marble Chimney -Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea ‘Trays, Urns, an 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Paths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
ding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1,14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s- 
place : and 1, Newman- -mews. 


COLLARD AND COLLARD'S NEW WEST-END 
spaniation re to, be PLANOFORTES af all Claes 


ASSOOTATION."— Clothes of the finest 
mart can be had at this Establishment. 
uM, yr East, Oxford-street, W. COOPER and CO. 


NDIA OUTFITS. — THRESHER and GLENNY, next 
door to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on spolicetion) Lists of the 
Cutts for every appointment. with Prices of each Artic'’e. N.B.—Thresher's India Gauze 
stcoats. India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at this 


E stablishment. 


OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA, established 
of thirty ang hy A the bow and only certain remedy ever discovered for 
strengthen be ying: OF ing the Whiskers, or Moustache, 
them turning bottles: 6s., and by C. and A A OLDRIDGE, ‘Welling 
ton-steest, London, W -C., all Chemists and Perfumers, For Children and 


45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


ay - Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, 
Persons, from #7 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from #2. 
marked fn Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Giass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
orders promptly execu 
LONDON — Snow 45, Oxronp-stneet, W. 
BIRMINGHAM - Manvracrory and Snow "Rooms, Broap-streer. 
Established 1807. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
THE PROPRIETOR OF THIS WORK begs to announce 


that | it will be published by Messrs. and Co, of 
igsten, } to whom all Orders, Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor should be 
eb. 1862. 


QOvE. UNHEALTHY HOUSES.—See the “BUILDER” of 
(Friday), for Addresses on this subject, Mr. Grornor Gopwin, Mr, 
Cuapwick, Dr. Mirroy, Mr. Isaacson, Henry Mr. Epwanp 
Roverts, and the Hon. Anrnurn Kixwamp. 
1, York- street, Covent-garden. 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, 8s. 6d. 
GERMONS ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS, By Ricmarp 


Wuarery, DD., Archbishop of Dublin. 


The TWO SERMONS added to this Edition may be had separate. Price 1s. 
London : Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Richly illustrated, at 9s. pe’ 


MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE ‘OF WELLINGTON, 
mpleted in 3 vols. containing 51 Engravings on Steel and upwards of 77 on 
Wood, best Artists. 
*,* These 3 vol riginall, blished at £3 d obtained 
price. ‘They will now, in ori 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


Bonn’s Crassicar Linrany ron Marcu. 


A MMIANUS M.: ARCELLIN US, HISTORY OF ROME 
during the ulian, J; 

Latin by D. Wit a 

was Ths is a very circumstantial and amusing history, to which Gibbon expresses himself 


Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


Bonn’s Royat Intvsrnarep Sears ron Marcu. 


TPHE FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES 
IN SYRIA, GREECE AND ITALY. A succession of Visits to the Scenes of New Tes- 
tament Narrative. Complete in One Volume, illustrated with Map and 22 tiful Engravings 
on Steel, and 24 superior Wood Engravings, after Drawings by the Author, W. H. Bantusrz. 
8vo. richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C, 


New Edition, much , in cloth, lis. 6d., 


A COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 


G re those who are in want of such 
pm Dictionaries, and and which it the best that 
practical of daily use. 

1, ACCURACY OF DEFINITION. 
2. PRONUNCIATION INTELLIGIBLY MARKED. 
3. COMPLETENESS. 
4. ETYMOLOGY. 
5. OBSOLETE WORDS. 
6. UNIFORMITY IN THE MODE OF SPELLING. 
7. QUOTATIONS. 
8, CHEAPNESS. 
, containing 1624 is sol 11 th, and will on 
parivons one othe cheapest books ever is, this New Editon One Hundred and 
Seventy Pages have been added, without any addition to +" price. 


With the di ination that the i of Work shall be fully maintained, and 
that it shall keep pace with the = of the age and the universal increase of edu- 
cotton, the Proprietors have added to this New Euition, under the editorship of Professor 


A TABLE OF SYNONYMS. 
Giving brief discriminations between many hundreds of words in At 
This Table will be found very useful for literary purposes, and w 
use of words is desired. 
AN APPENDIX OF NEW WORDS, 
Giving more than Nine Thousand Words collected by the Editor, and including all recent 
Scientific Terms. 


TABLE OF QUOTATIONS, WORDS, PHRASES, &c. 


This genuine Edition, the property of the Author's family, of Wensren’s Compiere Dictionary 
is in Quarto, 1624 Pages, with a Portrait of the Author, and is published by 
Loneman end Co. ; Simpxin Co. and Co. 
Hasutron and Co. ; Groowsamer and Sons Bex and Daupy A: and Co.; 
Kent and Co.; and and Co. 
Edinburgh: Jonny Menzies. Dublin: McGiasuan and Gun. 
Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 


» price 1s. (post-free for 14 stamps), 
(THE OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 


&c. Containing Map, Blank Le ow for a Diary, &e. This small Work, in_a small 
eta form (intended for ne) gantains the fullest information for the Overland 
veller. Map. marking the Route, and a Blank Diary for Memoranda, will be 


Co., Army, East India, and Colonial Agents, 
66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 


GSA UCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to Caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers yee ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
P d by to be“* THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


Sold Wholesale and Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. Crossm 
Buackwell, and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


LEGENDS OF ST. SWITHUN AND SANCTA MARIA 4GYPTIACA. 
Now ready, in Imperial 4to., price 21s. boards, 
(GLOUCESTER FRAGMENTS. Lm. Facsimile of Leaves in 


Saxon Handwriting on 8. Swithun, copied by Peet at the Ordnance 
Office, Southam: and published with an Rector ot Swan 
late Fellow Tutor of Oriel, and Professor o' io-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 
IL. Saxon Leaves on S. Maria Aigyptiaca, with F 


London: Lonoman, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 
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In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


pe FROM EGYPT; or, the TYPE of ANTICHRIST. 


Rrvixcrons, Waterloo-place, London. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE MEREDETS. 
MODERN LOVE; AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH 


ROADSIDE. By Meneorra. Un the Press, 
and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


VERSE TO AN AMATEUR MAG: AZINE IN 
end VERSE, Second Edition, with a and additi 
count of the late Lord th the ing to Collesian Early } F 


fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
TTANNHAUSER ; or, the Battle of the Bards: a Poem. By 
Nevure Tempce and ewseo Trevor. (Fourth Edition next Tuesday, 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


ands r Sheek of the Early Years of Grat identify him with Junius. By R 
Psany, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity ty College, Camb: ridge. 
Rivinerons, Waterloo-place, London. 


DE VIRIS ILLUSTRIBUS URBIS ROMA, a Romulo ad 

Chapters on Roman Serie of Biographical | 

other Roman ior with "Annotations Vocabulary, from the work of Pro- 
the“ Series of English Heading Books.” 


London. 


NEW NOVEL.—In Three Vols. post 8vo. 
OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK: a Novel. By Jony Corpy 


Jearraxson, Author of “A about 

fretting one tory the hat will certainly 

and in some parts more than once en one who t. The plan does not reveal ii 

of B sagacions reader until he comes to tace with the solution at the author's 


om Me. Je affreson i isa id writer ; his characters exhibit those broad menly traits 
upon which English loves to dwell. We can safely recommend these volumes as a 
rich source of amusement, and not deficient in genuine pathos."”—Daily News. 


Cuarman and Hact, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS ON — 
published, in small 8vo. price 
BEGINNING OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS; with 
Reflections, By the Rev. Isaac B.D. This work is printed 
Mr. Williams's “ my and Commentary on the Gospels. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, London. 


One Vol. fep. 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 8s. 


"THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, and How 
“Theiss lear explanatory of the solar system, 
The usefulness of the book is a uch increased by a series of of well-coloured drawings.”— 


press! and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 


In 8vo. price 6s. 


Pn MISSION AND MARTYRDOM OF ST. PETER; or, 
DID ST. PETER ayeat LRAVE THE BAST ? Containing the Original Text. of all 
the Passages in Ancient Wri to imply a Journey into Europe, with Translations 
one Roman Catholic hey showing that there is not 1 sign in antiquity of the 
even of having & tradition to that effect. By Tuomas 


fi 
= Second Edition, w 
Waterloo-place, London. 


Tn 8vo. price 18s. the Sixth Edition of 
LECTURES, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, and PRACTI- 


CAL, on the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Faancis Russert 
Nixon, D.D., Lord Bishop of Tasmania. 
%4* This work will be found @ valuable aid in the preparation of Candidates for Con- 


Rivixertons, Waterloo-place, London. 


ISCENCES; A CLERGYMAN WIFE. Edited 
by the Dean of 
Rivixetons, Waterloo-place, London. 
Fep. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

BRIERRE DE BOISMONT On. Hi ALLUCINATIONS: a 

ong Expl of Dreams, Ecstasy, and 
Translated from tne by Huime, Fi S., M.BR.C.S, 

London : Henay Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 

published, price 6d. 

FRAUD, FANCY, FACT; which is it? An Enquiry into 
Ree ere Spiritualism ; with a Narrative of Personal Experience. By Mrs. Enz 


Hoosow and Son, 22, Portugal-street, W.C. 


This day is published, in post 6vo. price Ge. 2. cloth (designed for the Use of Schools and 
MENOR ABLE EVENTS OF MODERN HISTORY. By 


J.G. Eooan, Author of “ Boyhood of Great Men.” With Illustrations. 
London : Wa. H. Atcen and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH. FLORA. A Description 
Beginners and 


of ye i Flowering Plants and Ferns of by British Isles, for - Use of 
Amateurs. By Gzeonce Bextuam, President of the Linnean Societ 


Lovett Reeve, 5, H Henrietta- street, | Covent- aie 


SANITARY PAPERS, No. IV. A Report to the Young 
JD Men's Sanitary Association on’ the Diseases resulting from “ The Social Evil. 


: Henny Dexarreco and Co., 18, Henrietta-strect, Covent-garden, W.C. 


This day is published, 
IN HISTORY AND ART. By R. H. Parrersoy, 
Author of “ The New Revolution ; or, The Napoleonic Policy in Europe.” 


Colour in Nature and Art. An Ideal Art-Congress. 


Real rand Ideal Beauty. «| Battle of the Styles. “ 
Sculptu: Genius and Libert 
Ethnology of Europe. Youth and Summer 


Utopias. Records of the P Ni 
Our'Indian Empire. India : its Castes and C 
The National Life of China. “ Christopher North ” — In Memoriam. 


In 8vo0. price 12s. 
W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
THE DUKE OF YORK’S CAMPAIGN IN HOLLAND IN 
W. Mrrcutxt, Military Publisher, 39, Charing-cross. 


AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
8vo. 974 pages, 7s. 6d. bound, 13th Edition. 


GTANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts; with the Pron 

both according to the best Authorities, shown by a different ling the 
and English: comprehending Words in common Use, including those o@ Modern Introduction 
Terms comnested. with Science and the Fine Arts; Historical, Geographical, and Biographi 


Sur ENNE'S SMALLER "FRENCH AND ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, without the Pronunciation. 3s. 6d. bound. 


: Ocrver and Boyp. London: Simpxin, Marsnart, and Co. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
issued JOURNAL for 1362 
which will consist of twenty-four illustrated 
Notices — of any object of Art engraved. 
THE ART JOURNAL 
For FEBRUARY contains the second of a Series of Selected Pictures : — 
“THE SWING,” engraved in line by E. Goovatt, after a Painting by F. Goopaxr, A.R.A. 


“BRIGHTON CHAIN PIER,” engraved by R. Watts, after J. M. W. Tonwer, R.A., 
and various Articles, extensively illustrated by Wood Engravings of the highest attainable 


merit. 
London : James 8. Virror. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE MUTUAL INFLUENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 


DOCTRINE and the SCHOOL of ALEXANDRIA. By J 
Fellow of King's College Cambridge, and Member of the Hon. Sovicty of Linen 


Macmiztan and Qo., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


In Two Vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


A HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 
FROM COLUMBUS TO FRANKLIN. ByJ.G.Koat. Translated by Major R. R. 


Mr. Kohl's descriptive power is well a= to the reading work that 
he can exercise it in the higher d istory with as muc e did in his pic- 
turesque travels. A very complete s: aod of American discovery fom. the earliest to the 
latest times. Major nis has done “3 work Stal we doubt not that his merit: as well as 
those of his author will be recognised by multitudes of English readers.”"—Daily Vews. 


Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
NEW SERIAL BY _ CHARLES LEVER. To be com- 


pleted in Twelve Month! ay Ports, contain fay? Illustrations by “ Paiz.” < 
On March Ist will be ‘art II. of * BARRING TON,” by Caances Lever, uthor of 
** Harry Lorrequer,’ Malley,” &c. With Illustrations by “ Pu:z.” 


and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


AMATEUR ILLUMINATOR'S MAGAZINE, printed 


in Gold and Colours. Published Mi 
London}: Day and Son, Lithographers to Gate-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields ; and all 
se’ 
This day is published, price 1s. 
HOMER, ILIAD A. Literally Translated into English Hexa- 
meters, by Jawes T. B. Lanvon, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Oxford : Printed and Published by J. Vincane. London : Bert and Daxpy, Fleet-street. 


ready, an entirely New Edition, with the addition 4 sew, Memoirs, and Twent; 
"portraits its by Harvey, fep. price 5s. cloth, 


GCHOOL- -DAYS OF EMINENT MEN. Oe Sketches 


mt gh Educstion in England, from the Reign of King Alfred to that of Queen 


Philosophers ; smen, and islators. By 
Joun Timns, F.S.A. Witha Frontispiece by Gites 20 ~ by Harvey, and 13 Views 


Public Schools 
vely used, and ited ~ a at Schools. 

“ A book to boys, but minster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby. 
and Winchester ; for of these, as of many other ae of high repute, the accounts are full ~] 
interesting.""— Votes and Queries. 

“A most amusing volume, and s most acceptable present to any a mma ambitious of 
figuring in a future edition as one of] England's PEminent Men.’ if 

Locawoop and Co.,7, Stationers’-hall-court. 


BICENTENARY OF THE Passine = THE ACT OF NONCONFORMITY 
In One Volume, 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


THE RISE OF THE OLD DISSENT, EXEMPLIFIED IN 
the Life of Oliver Heywood, one of the Founders of the Presb; gotuten tions in 
the County of York, 1630-1702. By the Rev. Josera Hunrea, F.S.A 
London: Lonoman, Green, Loneman, and Resenss. 


Just published, in neat Wrapper, price Sixpence, 


Te FOR THE THOUGHTFUL, ON THE RELI- 
spr CONDITION of the. AGE. No. Il. The BIBLE andthe BELIEVER. Lately 
published, No. I. The STRIFE of 8 
London: oe Fareman, 102, Fleet-strect. 


BASTIAT. 
In One Vol. 8vo. cloth lettered, 7s. ¢d. 


HARMONIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Freperic 

Basriar. from the French, with Memoir of the Author, by Parricx 

he is ‘al ceonomiat syle is and fascinatil crithe who 

has read Bastiat will dare to apply again to political economy the sarcastic epithet of * the 
science.’ ’’—Mr. Conpen, 


London: Joun Mcnray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, New Edition for 1862, with 


CAPT. DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY COMP: ANION for 1862, 
contains all the New Members of the House of Commons, &c. 
London : Warrraxer and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, beautifully printed in oy type, > am paper, price ls. paper cover, or 

Gracia WORDS, No. 1. Part L: THE RICH AND 
Pi ms oops JEWEL OF GOD'S HOLY WORD. Part II.: PRAYER. Seiections 

he Works of Bishop Jewell, hop, Hooper, Archbishop Sandys, 

Willian Tyndale, Thomas mn, Richard Hooker, Ji Donne, Bishop Hall, 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop Leighton. 

London (377, Strand) and Oxford: ond Sen and James Parker. Birmingham: Henxay 

aiont, New-strect. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRISON BOOKS —_ THEIR AUTHORS,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 48.; gilt edges, 


PLEASANT SPOTS AND FAMOUS PLACES. By J. A. 
Lasororn. Coloured Frontispiece. 
London: Wu.t1am Treo, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
"THE WAR IN AMERICA. By Colonel Tat. P. SHarrner, 
LL.D., Kentucky. Being an Historical and Political Account of the Southern and 
Northern States; showing the Origin and Cause of the present Secession War. C:ntaining 
@ vast amount ¢ information never before published explanatory of the Federal jens State 
Governments ; Foreign Domestic Slave-trade ; Rights of Persons; the Black Codes of 
ced South, &c.; forming the most important Text-Book issued on the 


“London: Hamrrron, Anas, and Co. Pat st ; and all Booksell: 


Just published, a New Edition, with Additions, 


& FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY,” with the Principles 
of Chrono-thermal Medicine. By Dr. Dickson. Price 5s. cloth. 

“Our function is discharged when we have called public attention to the Chrono-thermal 
System, and have paid our tribute to the grand medical truth which it irrefutably escablis ses. 
Our cordial sympathies are all with Dr. Dickson, whether we look at the ill usage visi«d 
him in the past, or at the great reputation’ which the future has in store for him. "— 


Tixstry Buorners, 18, Catiicrine-strect. 
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THE REV. DR. COLLIS’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Just published, in 


CLASSICI, No. I. a Stepp -Stone from 
beginning of Latin Grammar to Cesar. By the te D.D., Head 
of Bromegrove Grammar School. 
Classical School- Books by the same Author. 
PONTES CLASSICTI, No. IL. 38. 64. 


PONTICULUS GRAZCUS and LATINUS 


PRAXIS LATINA, Parr I. for Beginners ..... 28 6d, 
PRAXIS LATINA, Paar IL. for Adi d Pupils 3s. 
PRAXIS GRECA, Paarl. Accid E logy 2s. 6d. 
PRAXIS GRACCA, Parr IL. Syntax 
PRAXIS GR-ECA, Parr III. A &e. 38. 
PRAXIS IAMBICA, Greek Tragic Verse Book 48: 60. 
TIROCINIUM GALLICUM, or French Grammar ......++.00+++ 38. G0. 


London: Lonoman, Greex, Lonoman, and Roperrs. 
Recently published, in Post 8vo. price 9s. bound; or, with an Appendix of Latin Epithets, 
price 12s. bound, 


GRADUS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, containing 
every Word used by the’Poets of good authority. Compiled and pi expressly 
for the use of Eton, Westminster, Charterhouse, and ugby 
Coliege, Losdon and Marlboro by C. D. Yous, now Edition, 
and Correc' with an “ Ap eeey of Epithets"’ classified according to 

thelr English 


YONGE’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS. 3s. 6d. 

YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, conteining all 
the GREEK by writers of good authority. Second Edition, thoreughly 
London: Lonomanx, Green, Lonoman, and Rozerrs. 


WRIGLEY'S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES, NEW — 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, with Corrections, 8vo. price 8s. 


A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES AND “PROBLEMS 


in ny a Algc bri, Logarithms, Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Statics, 


Dynami ith Au:we's and Occasional Hiots. By the Rev. Arrrep W aiciey, M.A., 
&e., of St. on” 8 Oelinge, Cambridge, and Professor of Mathematics in the late Royal Mili 
College, Addiscombe. 


London: Lonoman, Gazen, Lonoman, and Ronerrs. 


THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth; and KEY, 5s. 


LAT PROSE EXERCISES : consisting of ae Sen- 


mite 


LESSONS IN CONTINUOUS. LATIN 'N PROSE WRITING. 


London: Green, Lonoman, and Ronerrs. 


CAPTAIN BOYD'S NAVAL CADET’S MANUAL. 
New Edition, revised, in Feap. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 

A MANUAL FOR NAVAL CADETS. By Joun MNerii 
late Captain H.M.S. R.N. Second Woodcut Illustrations 
Diagrams, Z coloured Plates of als, N Boats’ Recalls, —and 

Flags of all Nations and colours, now first added. 

This work is published with the sanction and approval of the Lords Commissioners of the 


London: Lonoman, Gass, Lonoman, and Roperrs. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. H. M. WILKINS, 
New Edition, price 4s. ; and KEY, now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for the Use of 
on™ By the Rev. H. Mosornave Witerns, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 


Head he scho- on the pupil's mind as he 
Jastic authorities, is to illustrate every stage | Idiomatic constructions only are explained in 
of Bishop Wordsworth's Greek Accidence, on | the Notes; hrases 
the principle that a delectus should be a em in a Lexicon ap; 

ar pains by aa. Accordingly, nm aimed to present allt the additional intor- 
lieu of tes, too m which the youthful student of Greek 
parsing Tor pupil, in si- | can require,soas tomake this delectus 
milar works, is in itself. 
Rev. H. M. Wiuzerns, in 12mo., price 5s. 
PROGRESSIVE. GREEK ANTHOLOGY, for Schools. 
“A good reading-book for Greek | the Alcestis of Euripides, with an ample supply 
is fren of good notes." —A theneum. 
the Odyssey, the J Fo and lyric poets, and 


NOTES FOR LATIN LYRICS, in Use in Harrow, West- 
minster, and Rugby Schools. "Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, price 4s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Wilkins has made good use of the sug- ; the chief stress on translation. The Fa 
gestions with which the friends who have | Latin poetry of 
ay trial of his “ Notes for Latin Lyrics" | out of ten, be wretch ithout affording 
im. The new edition is as | the excellent mental Fexerele which the com- 
posse an tateoduction to the practice of | parative _ 
Latin lyrical verse as the young scholar can | Guardian. 
desire. Mr. Wilkins has very properly laid 


WILKINS’S EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE, designed for 


MAUNDER'S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
A New Edition, corrected, in aah | “ieee 7 Maps and 16 Steel Plates, price 


THE TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Ph Historical, 

Descriptive, and Political ; containi Every Country in the 

World: Preceded by an Introductory Outl of the the of hy ; amiliar 

Inquiry into Varieties of Race by ations ; a View 

of the Relations of G toA sical Commenced ty the late 

completed by s., Tate Professor of of Geography in 
‘or 


mdon : Green, and Co, 14, Ludgate-hill. 


NEW FRENCH READING-BOOK FOR ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 
The Second Edition, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


LECTURES FRANCAISES; or, Extracts in Prose from Modern 

French Authors, With copious Notes’ for the Use of English Students. By Lfonce 
Subcanano. Principal French Master Ss the City of London School ; Second French Master 
dn St. Paul's School; and Lecturer in King’s 


“A useful French _reading-book, text, betag more elementary in the earlier 
of extracts taken from none but modern part, an: ten in towards the end. 
French writ writers. Iti is divided into three parts, | Altogether, it ons an capeltent introduction 
which increase in difficulty with the advance | to French literature of the present day.” — 
of the learner. The notes are well to | Atheneum. 

London : Loxoman, Loncman, and Roperts. 


BRADLEY'S SCHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 64. cloth, 
CoBNELIUS NEPOS, with Es lish Notes and Questions. 


Rev. C. Braptey,M.A. New Edi! nlarged by the addition 
of and Notes, by te Joun T. A., First Master of the 


By the same Editor, New Editions, 

BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS ; with English Notes, &c., Cor- 
rected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 

BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS FROM PHAEDRUS; with 
English Notes, &c., Corrected and Enlarged. 12mo. price 2s. 6d 

BRADLEY’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES; with English 
Notes, &c-, Revised and Improved. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 

London: Loxomax, Gresx, Lonoman, and Roszars. 


ready, in 16mo. price 5s. cloth, 
AS PRACTICAL “HIND DUSTANI GRAMMAR: 
Adaiscombe Dow Hindustani Master at the Royal 


The following are in Roman Type : ~ 
MONIER WILLIAMS'S HINDUSTANI PRIMER. Price Is. 
WILLIAMS and MATHER'S INTRODUCTION to HINDUSTANI. 2s. 6d. 
MONIER WILLIAMS'S BAG-O-BAHAR. 5s. 
MATHER'S GLOSSARY TO NEW TESTAMENT AND PSALMS. 7s. 
London: Lonoman, Grezx, Lonoman, and Rosears. 


ust published, price 
N INQUIRY INTO THE MEDICAL VALUE OF THE EX- 
crete OF REPTILES IN PHTHISIS AND OTHER DISEASES. By Joun 


Lonoman and Co, 


MURE'S WORK ON GRECIAN LITERATURE. 
ready, Vols. I. to V., in 8vo. price £3 9s. cloth, 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. By Wats Mons, of Caldwell. 
picts Eto IIL. the Mythical Period, HOMER, ILESIOD, and the Epic Cycle, and the Lyric 


te TV comprising Historical Literature to the Death of HERODOTUS. New Edition. 
THUCYDIDES, XENOPHON, and the remaining Historians of the 
London: Lonoman, Green, Lorem an, and Rozenrs. 


published, 
N INDEX TO “IN MEMORIAM, ” in which every separate 
init. Price. cloth limp, ed: fee we me or Tare of 
London: Epwarp Moxow and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


8vo. 5s. 
ON THE CLASSIFICATION AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
on the EXTINCTION and THANSMUTATION of SPECIES. By 
Londou: Parker, Son, and Bovan, West Strand. 


OXFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 


Just pubiished, price 2s 
GHAKESPEARE'S MACBETH, with the Chapters of Hor- 
Purposes, with am Tutto Thtroduction and the ond By Scorr 
M.. cosh, 


ITL PS of t Ireland, 
ros he British Isles, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, India, Canada, 


Edinburgh: James Gorpon, 51, Hanover-street. London: Hasnirox, Apams, and Co. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. Third Edition. ‘Three Volumes, 24s. 
HISTORY of SCIENTIFIC IDEAS. Third Edition. Two Volumes, lds. 
NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM. 73." 
The PHILOSOPHY of DISCOVERY. 9%. 
INDICATIONS of the CREATOR. Second Edition. 5. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of MORALITY, including POLITY. Third Edition. ‘Two Volumes, 15s. 
LECTURES on SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 7. 64. 
Of a LIBERAL EDUCATION in GENERAL. Parts I., 4s. 6d.; IL., 3s. 64.; III., 28. 


9. 
On the PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. Second Edition. Se. 
London: Parser, Son, and Bovan, West Strand. 


‘Will be ready early in March, 
(THE LIFE and WRITINGS of the celebrated Lancashire Poet 


d Painter “ TIM BOBBIN,” with thp Oviginal About 500 
we. doug Ove. Yo. 08. ¢ royal 8vo. tinted, 1 0s. 6d. ; subscription 35 copies are 
printed, demy 4to. 2! 11s. 6d. 

Manchester : J: Hevwoop ; London: Simpxim, Marsnatt,and Co. Each Edition will be 
neatly bound, ‘and printed on ‘ ‘chick paper. ‘The Publisher will be glad to receive 
orders in coder to ensure carly delivery. 


copy, of w! 


SCHOOL-BOOKS BY W. PINNOCK. 
Aas COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE; with Exercises written in a Familiar Style: accom with Qupstions 


jon, and Notes intended for use of 
By W. loth enlarged, now ready, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Also, by the same Author, 
Dh. «vo OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. With Maps, Views, and Costumes. 18mo. 
“GRAMMAR OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. With Maps, Views, and Costumes. 18mo. 
“GRAMMAR 0 or iy GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. With Maps, Views, Cos- 
Smmpxm, Mansnart, and Co. 
THROWER'S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


UESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. By Wr am THROWER, 


ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Mansnatz, and Co. Birmingham: H. 
BEATSON’S GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. 
ROGRESSI VE EXERCISES ON THE COMPOSITION 
Quitting of Attic Prosody, By By the ite. M.A. Fellow of Pembroke Colleges 
London: and Co.; and Warrraxer and Co. 


BLAND’'S LATIN HEXAMETERS. 


LEMENTS OF LATIN HEXAMETERS AND PENTA- 
METERS. Jr Se Bev. R. Buaxn. New Edition, corrected and improved by the Rev. 
G. C, Rowpen, D.C.L. 3s. cloth. 
"A KEY to the above, adapted to this olition. 12mo. 56. cloth. 
London: and Co. 


Second Edition, price éd. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
IS A NEW CODE WANTED? By Fitce, 


Brut and Daxoy, 186, Fleet Street, London. 


is published, price 88. 
BENTLED ORITICA SACRA Notes on the Greek and 
Testament, extracted from the Ben in Trinity Coll 
Collation of the Vatican Codex of Benti 
intended Edition. and ex Account of ble Collation, 
Lis, M. 
Junior Dean of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and Divinity Lecturer in Christ's College. With 
Appendix con! taining Six Letiere of Bentley. 


: Dsienson, and Co. London: and 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Feb. 22, 1862. 


MR MURRAY 
HAS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


L 
ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE XVIIIth CEN- 
TURY—1700-1799. Compiled from the most authentic Histories 
of the Period. By Lieut.-Gen. the Hon, Sir Eowarp Cust, D.C.L. 
Maps. 5 vols. Post 8vo. 5s. each. 
“ Invaluable to the soldier who desires to know the history of his profession.” — 


SECOND EDITION—AIDS TO FAITH; A SERIES 
of THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By the following "Writers. Edited 
by the Lorp BisHor of GLOUCESTER AND BristoL, 8vo. 9s. 


Canon Harotp Browne. Rev. Dr. McCavt. 

Rev. F.C. Cook. Rev. H. L. Manse. 

Dean or Exerer Rev. GeorGe Raw inson. 

Rev. Wm. Frrsouaatn, D.D., Rev. Wa. Tuomson, D.D., Bishop oF 
Bisaop oF GLOUCESTER AND BRIsToL. 


LETTERS FROM ROME TO FRIENDS IN 
— By Rev. J. W. BURGON. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
2s. 


Iv. 
FIFTH THOUSAND—LIVES OF THE ENGI- 


NEERS; From THE Earuiest Pertop To Tue DEATH oF TELYoRD. 
By Samvuev Smies. Portraits and 200 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


v. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXI. 8vo. 6s. 


CoNnTENTS: 


. THE LATE rare CONSORT. V. SPAIN AS IT IS. 
i RAILWAY CO OL. VI. LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
Ill POPULAR EDUCATION —THE VIL. ICELAND—THE CHANGE 
Cc 


DE. OF FAITH. 
IV. THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, VIII. THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, A Series of Lectures. By Grorce P. Marsu. Edited 
Additions and Notes. By Witu1am Samira, LL.D. Post 8vo. 

s. 6d. 


vil. 

ONE YEAR IN SWEDEN, INCLUDING A VISIT 
To THE IsLAND or GérLanp. By Horace Marryar. Illustrations. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 

vil. 

SECOND EDITION — LECTURES ON THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. With an Introduction on 
of Ecclesiastical History. By Canon Sranvey. Plans. 

vo. 12s. 


™ 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


From the Earuiest Times to the of the Szconp 
Empire in 1852. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Uniform with “The 
Student’s Hume.”) 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 


"THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. No. XXVII. (for Marc) 
will be p the 26th instant, price One Shilling, with Two Illus- 


trations. 
CONTENTS: 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 
(With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XX XI.— Narrates fut Fen Famous Joke about Miss Grigsby. 
» XXXII—Ways and M 
THE WINTER TIME.—A PEEP THROUGH THE FOG. 
THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. By Ons or raz Finm. 
Chapter X. —Wasteful and Impetuous jus Sale. 
XII1.—Farewell. 
x .—George Robinson's Dream. 
A VISION OF ANIMAL EXISTENCES. 
COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 
GENTLEMEN. 
LIFE AND LABOUR IN THE COAL FIELDS. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALIA, 
AFTER DINNER. (With an Jllustration.) 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. XXIIL.—The Pil 
— The Fortress. 
— The Crisis. 
xx 1.—Rome. 


” 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CU., 65, CORNHILL. 


Price One Shilling, 


(MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited by Davin Masson. 
No. XXIX. for MARCH, 1862, will be published on WEDNESDAY, February 26th. 


CONTENTS: 
I. UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, AND “THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA.” By the 
“DITOR. 
Il. A QUIET NOOK; or, Vagaries of an Bachelor. Chapters. By Joun 
Rorrini, Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” “ Doctor Anto 
Chap. 3—The Young Lady in Blac 
HISTORY OF LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION. By J. H. 


IV. THe CURSE OF ROME. By Ricnarp Garner. 
V. ON THE AGE OF THE SUN’S HEAT. By Professor W. Taomsox, of Glasgow. 


VIL RAVENS By Henny Krvostev, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
Chap. 51. Charles comes to life again. 
Chap. 52.—Wh: Saltire and Father Mackworth said when they looked out 


ow. 
Chap. 53.—A wet stupid chapter, but a very important one nevertheless. 
VII. THE URAL MOUNTAINS. A New Parlour Game. 
I. THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF TRIAL BY JURY -  —eemeed the Rev. 
W. Barnes, Author of Poems in the Dorsetshire Dialec' 
IX. THE SHADOWS. By Georce Macponarp. 
x. omy AY NOTES OF NATURAL HISTORY FROM THE CONTINENT. By 
oRNWALL SIMEON. 
XI. RIFLE-SHOOTING AND DRILL—THE CRISIS OF VOLUNTEERING. 
XIL PASSING EVENTS—BREAKING THE BLOCKADE. 
XII. ROYAL DEATHS—THE PRINCESS AND THE PRINCE: 1817—1861. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Vols. I. II. III. and LV. are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, 
Macauztan and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


NOTICE.—For a Biographical Dictionary of 2200 of the mos 
Important LIVING MEN AND WOMEN, see the New 
Edition of MEN OF THE TIME, by Epwa'rv Watrorp, 
M.A., which is this day published, in One Vol., Large Crown 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. half-bound. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON. 


SECOND EDITION OF SHIRLEY HIBBERD’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 58. 


BRAMBLES AND BAY LEAVES: 


Essays on Things Homely and Beautiful. 


By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.E.S, 
Author of “ Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste,” &¢. 


CONTENTS. 
The Story of a Blade of Grass. The Poetry of Chemistry. 
The Season of Buttercups. Floral Sy winele. 
The Season of Brown Leaves. A Happy Family. 
The Joy of a Garden. ‘The Mysterious Balance. 
The Soul in Nature. Fairy Things. 
The Sparrow. The Rainbow. 
‘The Land of Blackberries. Fido Fides. 


Memories of Mischief. 
Summer Pictures. 
The Love of Flowers. 


The Inner Life. 
Meditations on a Broomstick. 
The Soul of Song. 


“There is a healthy, vigorous tone in these essays, which is saying a good deal now-a-days 
< 


for a book on the *Homely and the B 

“The whole book is such, that every lady fond of a gentle and not unlearned gossip about 
flowers and green things ; — and every gentleman who, seated by his fireside, wishes to call up 
the leafy glories he has seen a-field, should buy it.” —Field. 


LONDON : GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


Just published, and to be continued Annually, Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. with 
Map coloured to show the British Dominions, 


THE 


COLONIAL OFFICE LIST FOR 1862; 
Or, General Register of the Colonial Dependencies of Great Britain. 


Compiled under the sanction of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
from Official Records, &c. 


By WILLIAM C. SARGEAUNT and ARTHUR N. BIRCH, 
OF THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 


“ It exhibits, in the first place, the constitution, personal and organic, of the Colonial 
Office, and afterwards deals with the colonies sev erally, giving a brief account of their 
situation, climate, productions, history, and political constitution, and the names of 
the members of their local government and civil services...... The rules and regu. 
lations for Her Majesty’s Colonial Service follow, and the work is completed by the 
Colonial-office List, showing the dates of the several appointments, and the official 
career of persons now living who have served, or are serving, under the Secretary of 
State, or in the colonies. It is one of the most useful volumes we have lately seen 
published.”—Daily News. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING-CROSS, S.W. 


COLBURNS NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


ConTENTs ror Marcu. No. CCCCXCV. 


I. LOWER CANADA. 
Il, = gid OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of “East Lynne.” 
ar . 

Ill. JOAN OF NAPLES. By Sir Natwanien. 

IV. THE LAST ON THE ROCK. By Nicuoras Micnett. 

V. ASCENTS OF THE VOLCANO ORIZAVA. 

VI. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A Taleof the Day. Part XV. 
VIL TRANSATLANTIC PACIFICATION : British Energy. By Cyrus RepDina. 
VIIL DINNERS AND DINNER-PARTIES. 

1X. PASTORS AND PROPHETS OF THE DESERT. 

X. TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


*,* SOLD BY ALL BoOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The MARCH NUMBER contains 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 
Or, City Life in the Last Century. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Cuaprs, IX., X., XI, and XII. 


Il. LORN LORIOT. By Duptey Cosretto. 
lil IN AN ARAB VILLAGE, 
IV. AN AUTUMN AT OEDT. 
Vv. THE FORGOTTEN DEAD. 
VI. FAVETTE AND THARGELIE. By Ovina. 
Vil. BREAKFAST-TABLE-TALK. By Monxsnoop. 
VIII. EDWARD FORBES THE NATURALIST. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“NOW READY. 


L 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE LIVES OF 
the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY: The Anglo-Norman Period. 
By Wacrer Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo. 18s. 
“The abiding popularity of these eloquent, truthful, and interesting volumes, we 
hold to be unquestiona»le.”"—Dudblin Evening Mail. 
“ If this work continues to mcrease in interest as this second volume does, it will be 
most popular and most useful,”’"—Atheneum. 


I. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME, from the EARLIEST 
TIME to the PERIOD of its DECLINE. By Dr. Totopor Momsen. 
Translated, with the Author’s sanction, and Additions, by the Rev. 
Wituiam P. Dickson. With a Military Map of Italy; and with an 
Introduction by Dr. Scumirz. Vols. I. and Il, Crown 8vo. 18s. 

“A book of deep interest, and which ought not to remain untranslated.”—Dean 


Trench. 

“ Since the days of Niebuhr no work on Roman history has appeared that combines 
so much to attract, instruct, and charm the reader. Its style, a rare quality in a Ger- 
man author, is vigorous, spirited, and animated. Professor Mommsen’s work can 
stand a comparison with the noblest productions of modern history.”—Dr. Schmitz. 


ct 
P. VIRGILIT MARONIS BUCOLICA, GEORGICA 
et ZNEIS. With English Notes by C. D. Yoxer. For the use of 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester. Post 8vo., strongly bound, 
7s. 6d. 

Extract from Author's Preface:—* My thanks are due to that well-known and most 
accomplished scholar, the Provost of Eton (Dr. Hawtrey), who most kindly lent me 
the whole body of the valuable MS. Notes on Virgil which he had accumulated in the 
period of thirty-five years, during which he was Assistant and Head Master at Eton ; 
to Professor Key, to whose acuteness I am indebted for many valuable notes, and for 
some wholly original interpretations of some of the most difficult passages ; to Mr. 
George Long and Dr. Munro, the celebrated editor of Lucretius, for much similar 
assistance ; and to Dr. Kk. G. Latham, for a most elaborate excursus on the Ethnology 
of Ancient Italy, as indicated in the seventh book, and in some passages in the eighth 
and tenth, to the value of which his unrivalled reputation in that branch of learning 
is a testimony far beyond any praise of mine.” 


Iv. 
‘SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF PLATO. 


Translated from the Greek. By Georgiana LApy CHATTERTON, 
Author of “Home Sketches,” “Selections and Translations from the 
Works ef Jean Paul Richter,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


Vv. 

ANECDOTE LIVES OF WITS AND HUMORISTS. 
By Joun Tims, F.S.A. Including : — Swift — Steele — Sheridan — 
Porson — Foote — Goldsmith — The Two Colmans — Rev. Sydney 
Smith — Theodore Hook. In Two handsome vols. with Portraits, 18s, 


“ The cream of a dozen interesting biographies.”—Saturday Review. 
Executed in Mr. ‘Timbs’s best manner.” — Daily News. 


vI. 

HEARTS OF OAK; or, NAVAL YARNS. By the 
Author of “ Vonved the Dane: a Romance of the Baltic Sea.” Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

vit. 

A RESIDENCE IN JAPAN, AT NAGASAKI AND 
HAKODATE, in 1859-60. With some Account of Japan. By C. P. 
Hopeson, H.M.’s Consul at those Ports. With Letters on Japan, by 
his Wife. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Vill, 
FRANCATELLIS COOKS GUIDE. With 1100 
Recipes, and 40 Woodcuts, price 5s. 
** An admirable manual for every household.” — Times. 


IX, 
CLIFFORD’S GREATEST OF THE PLANTA- 
GENETS. 8vo. price 12s. 
“ This work is executed with ability and truthfulness, in a truly English spirit, and a 
zealous train of independent investigation,” Morning Post, 


x. 
+ 
MR. HENEAGE JESSE'S MEMOIRS OF KING 
RICHARD IIL. 8vo. price 15s. With Portrait and Coloured Ilus- 
tration, 

“ This is a complete Memoir of Richard, tracing his career from his peaceful infancy 
at Middicham to its stormy close on Bosworth Field. We have here the story of his 
youthful love, of his marvel'ous heroism in battle, of his wisdom as a ruler, and of his 
crimes, The story is more exciting than any romance.”— Daily News. 


XI. 

THE BENTLEY BALLADS. An entirely New 
Edition, comprising the Songs and Baliads of Father Prout, Dr. Maginn, 
The Irish Whisky Drinker, Samuel Lover, Longfellow, Moore, George 
Canning, Ingoldsby, &c. 4s. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES of the WORLD, from MARATHON to WATERLOO, 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 

“2B the philosopher of history, not as the bare chronicler or military reporter, 
that Sir Edward Creasy has established his reputation.” — John Bull. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE AND PROGRESS 
of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: A Popular Account of the Pri- 
mary Principles, the Formation and Development of the English Con- 
stitution, avoiding all Party Politics. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


XIV. 

BUCKLAND’S (FRANCIS) CURIOSITIES OF NATU- 
RAL HISTORY. First Series— Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys. 6s. 
Second Series—Cats, Hyenas, Crows, Eagles, Pheasants, Sea Mon- 
sters, &c. 6s. 

N.B.—Both Series are enlarged by further notes. 


Also Just Ready. 
SIRENIA. Recollections of a Past Existence. Post 
Syo. 10s. Gd. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) | 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The arrangements at Mudie’s Library for the circulation of all works of sterling merit or 
general interest are now more extensive and complete than ever. 

Two or three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and obtain all 
the advantages of the Library on Moderate Terms. 

Prospectuses, with Lists of Works recently added, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale, will be provided, postage free, on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London ; Cross Street, Manchester, and New Street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Reading Rooms, 
IN EVERY PAKT OF THE COUNTRY, 


Are Supplied from this Extensive Library with a Constant Succession of 
New and Choice Books on Hire. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION:— 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at one Time (allnew) FIVE GUINEAS 
per Annum, 


AND THREE VOLUMES FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA, , 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London ; Cross Street, Manchester ; and New Street, Birmingham. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS AT MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 


C. E. MUDIE’S 
REVISED LIST OF WORKS, 


Announced for early publication, and to be added to his Library as they appear, 
Is NOW READY, 


And may be obtained, on application, by all Subscribers, and by the Secretaries of all 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies throughuut the kingdom. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London ; Cross Street, Manchester ; and New Street, Birmingham. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries 


ARE RECOMMENDED TO OBTAIN 


Cc. E. MUDIE’S LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS, 
WITHDRAWN FROM HIS LIBRARY FOR SALE, 


This List comprises many of the Best Books of the Past Season, cut and uncut; 
also a selection of Works, well bound and adapted for Presents and School Prizes. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London ; Cross Street, Manchester ; and New Street, Birmingham. 


NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 
Just published, in Demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


THE FATHERS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


By R. D. HAMPDEN, D.D, 
Bishop of Hereford. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND ©O.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Just published, price 7s. cloth, 


IDYLLS OF THE KING 
A NEW EDITION, 
With a DeprcaTIon to the Memory of the late Prince Consort. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 


For the convenience of eg possessing copies of the former edition of the 
“ Tdylls,” the Dedication and new Title may be procured separately, of all Booksellers, 
price THREEPENCE. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., DOVER STREET. 


IN THE PRESS. 


A FAMILY TOUR 


COASTS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
DURING THE WINTER OF 1860-1861. 
By LADY DUNBAR 
OF NORTHFIELD. 
In One Volume, Post Octavo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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This day is published, 
THE ST. AUBYNS OF ST. AUBYN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHARLEY NUGENT.” 
Two Volumes, Post Octavo, price 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day, in Three Volumes, post 8vo. price £1 11s. 6d. 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. 
By W. EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 


Author of “Lays or THe Scottish CAvAuiers,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NOTICE! 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, FEB. 19, 1862. 


EAST LYNNE. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
Mr. BENTLEY bezs to announce that the Third Large Edition of this Work being 
immediately disposed of 


A FOURTH EDITION 
Is in the Press, and will be ready on Tuesday, 25th inst. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


i 


WHITE AND RIDDLE’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 


At the end of March will be published, in One large Volume, royal 8yo, 
price 42s. cloth, .. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


BY TH 


REV. J. 7. WHITE, MA, 
Of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; and the 


REV. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


FOUNDED ON THE LARGER DIC 
BY HI 


Tuts Dictionary is founded on Andrews's 
translation of Dr. Freund’s Woérterbuch 
der Lateinischen Sprache, but is no mere 
revision of it. Almost every article has 
been rewritten and reconstructed on a 
uniform plan ; while entirely new matter, 
to the extent of nearly 500 pages, has been 
added. The main features of the present 
work are an Etymology corrected accord- 
ing to the best writers of this day—an 
arrangement of the meanings of words 
according to a principle stated at length in 
the Preface—a classification of the ex- 


TIONARY OF FREUND, REVISED 
MSELF. 4 


inst , of wrong the quo. 
tation of passages proving that Freund and 
Andrews are frequently mistaken when 
they state that certain words occur only 
once in the whole range of Latin literature 
—the addition, in numerous instances, of 
the perfect tenses of verbs, the existence 
of which is denied by Freund and An. 
drews — together with a very large amount 
of information respecting Ecclesiastical or 
Patristic Latin, gathered from a careful 
reading of the works of the Latin Fathers, 
It has been the aim of the writers of this 


amples quoted under each word according | Dictionary to produce a work which, 
to the constructions found to appertain to | while it embraces the Latinity of every 
such word—the correction of wrong in- | age, shall be as accurate as efforts can 
terpretations of passages by Freund and | make it. 
Andrews, and also, in almost countless 

*,* This work will consist of above 2000 pages, but an inconvenient 
thickness will be prevented by its being printed on a peculiar paper made 
expressly for the work. 

LONDON : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, AND ROBERTS, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
In Three Volumes Octavo, price £2 2s. 


LIVES OF 
LORD CASTLEREAGH & SIR CHARLES STEWART, 


SECOND AND THIRD MARQUESSES OF LONDONDERRY. 


From the Original Pa of the Family, and other sources, embracing a full account of the 
Conenene of 1813 and eit in Germany and France, and of the Congresses of Vienna, Laybach, 
erona. 


By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L., 
Author of the “ History of Europe.” 


In these volumes, it has been the object of the Author to exhibit as complete « picture as 
possible of the Conservative policy and system as pursued by Lord Castlereagh and the Duke 
of Wellington, with such an account of the contemporary events as will enable the reader, 
without referring to other works, to appreciate the objeets of that policy, and the effects with 
which it has been attended hitherto, as well as what may hereafter Le anticipated from its 
abandonment. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


YN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 


With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising 
arly 150,000 contained in this Afias. 


Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


NEW EDITION OF DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF A RE-ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
“THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER.” 
“ The exquisite finish of De Quincey’s style, with the scholastic rigour of his logic, form a 


combination which centuries may_never luce, but which rveny GENERATION SHOULD 
srupy AS ONE or THE Manvens or Quarterly Review. 


The Volumes will be published Monthly. 


Vo.ume L., containing “THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM- 
EATER,” New Edition, with the Author’s latest Revision and Additions, is 
now ready. 

Vowvme I.,“* RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAKES AND THE LAKE POETS, 
COLERIDGE, WORDSWORTH, AND SOUTHEY,” in March. 


AND THE SUCCEEDING VOLUMES MONTHLY THEREAFTER, 
THE WHOLE TO BE COMPLETED WITHIN ONE YEAR. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Memoirs of Sir M. I. Brunel, C.E: 


Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. with a Portrait on Steel and 16 
Iilustrations engraved on Wood, price 14s, cloth, 


LIFE OF SIR MARC ISAMBARD BRUNEL, 


Civil Engineer, V.P., F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France, &c. 


By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. 
LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, AND ROBERTS. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 
By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
TRANSLATED BY HENRY REEVE, ESQ 
NEW EDITION. 


With an Introductory Notice by the Translator. 
LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, AND ROBERTS. ° 


RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


From its Commencement in 1841 to the end of 1860. 
In Volumes 5s. boards, uncut, monthly; and in Double Volumes, 10s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
every other month. 


. The following Volumes are already published: . 
In . price 5s. each, Vols. 1 to 12. 
In cloth, gilt edges. 


Vol. 1 « «© 68. Vols.G6and7(1814). « « 10s. 6d. 

Vols. 2and3(1842). « 108,6d. | Vols.8and9(1845). «. « 10s. 6d. 

Vols. 4 and 5 (1843) . 10s. 6d. | Vols. 10 and 11 (1846). 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 12 and 13 (1847) will be published on the 28th inst. 


*,* Any Volume or Double Volume may always be had separately. 


“ As a current comment on our social history, the volumes of Punch will have in their as 
real, if not as grave, an interest to future students as the tomes of any serious historical coz z 
The pencil sketches show the English year by year in their habits as they lived, and chronicle 
incidentally every shift and turn of outward fashion. Thus in a pleasant and handy volume 
one can recover the whole body of English gossip for a bygone year. To the shelves, then, of all 
household libraries not yet. e of their-enlivening store of wit and wisdom, we com 
the volumes of Punch in this their complete re-issue. They are rich in wholesome comic thought, 
and they are, we believe, the best repertory of comic sketches within the whole range of English 
and foreign literature.”—_Examiner. 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIF-STREET, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


REPLIES TO “ESSAYS & REVIEWS.” 


The Education of the World. By the Rev. E. M. Goutsury, 
D.D., late Head Master of Rugby School; Prebendary of St. Paul's; 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. 

Il. Bunsen, the Critical School, and Dr. Williams. By the Rev. 

H. J. Ross, B.D., Rector of Houghton Conquest, Bedfordshire. 


- TIL. Miracles. By the Rev. C. A. Hevrtiey, D.D., Canon of 


Gate Chee , and Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of 
xford. 


IV. The Idea of the National Church. By the Rev. W. J. Irons, 
D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of Brompton, Middlesex. 


V. The Creative Week. By the Rey. G. Rortsoy, LL.D. 
Incumbent of Peterhead, Diocese of Aberdeen. 


VI. Rationalism. By the Rev. A. W. Happay, B.D., Rector of 
Barton on the Heath, Warwickshires 


VII. The Interpretation of Seripture. By the Rev. Cu. Worps- 
wortn, D.D., Canon of Westminster ; Proctor in Convocation, &c. 


With a PREFACE by the Lord Bisnor or Oxrorp, and LETTERS 
from the RapciirFE OBSERVER and the Reaper 1x in the 
University of Oxford. 


« We have looked for a combined and complete reply to the seven essays individually 
and collectively, and one moreover that should crush all opposition, silence all objec 
tions, and, if possible, establish the truths of Christianity more firmly and permanent] 
than ever. Such a work could only be produced by men whose great learning, so 
doctrinal views, and high position in the Church would give to their writings some- 
thing of an official character, and whose very name would be a guarantee for the 
orthodoxy of the views which they advanced. Much as this was to expect, our hopes 
have at length been realised, the * ey opus,’ ‘the official reply ’ which can come 
pletely set at rest the questions raised hy the ‘ Essays aud Reviews” is now before the 
ublic!... « 
‘.. This work appears with remarkable appropriateness at the opening of the new 
year, dispelling the mists of doubt and neologianism that have hovered round our 
footsteps, shedding light upon the Christian’s path, re-assuring the wavering, con- 
firming the timid, convincing the sceptic, pointing upward to the only true source of 
intelligence ; proving that faith is better than human reason, and that even the most 
intellectual and the most learned may be mistaken when guided only by human 
judgment in their estimate of those things which are kept from the wise pr 
but revealed unto babes.” —Cambridge Chronicle, Jan. 18, 1862. 


OXFORD; AND 377, STRAND, LONDON: J. H. AND J. PARKER. 
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Feb. 22, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL MAGAZINE. 


TO BE READY ON MARCH 25, 1862, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF _ 


THE EXCHANGE: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 


Commerce, Manufactures, and General Politics. 


Tuovcn there have been pee | added to our periodical literature a goodly number 
of Magazines devoted to light and general topics, no organ has been projected for the 
special consideration of matters relating to Commerce, Manufactures, and Politics. 
The deficiency has been remarked by many practical men of the day; but, so far, no 
attempt has been made to supply the acknowledged want. France has its * Journal 
des Economistes ;” the Northern States of America have their Hunt's Merchants’ 
Magazine,” and the Southern States their “De Bow’s Review ;” but England, the 
first commercial nation in the world, with its vast empire of Canada, Australasia, and 
both the Indies, —- no publication of a like nature. The void is filled up to 
some extent by the “ Bankers’ Magazine,” “ The Economist.” and one or two other 
weekly papers, and “* The Times” and the daily papers; but the first of these is almost 
entirely devoted to erm’ affairs; whilst the remainder. from the frequency of their 
publication, the obligation they are under to keep up with the tide of events, and general 
news, and the limited space at their disposal, have rarely the time, and often not the 
room, to give that calm and thorough consideration to the various politico-economical 
topics of the day which is called for by their great importance to the commercial and 
general community. ‘The newspaper articles are necessarily brief, often hurried! 
written, and, for obvious reasons, are mostly, so far as the general public is concerned, 

actically beyond the pale of future reference. Something is required between “ The 

‘imes” ard ** The Economist” on the one hand, and the Commercial and Political 
Articles of the Quarterlies on the other—in short, we want a periodical worthy of 
being called the Merchant's, the Manufacturer's, and the Practical Politician’s “ Own 
Magazine.” To supply this desideratum is the aim of the projectors of “Tug 
EXCHANGE. 


The pages of the new periodical will not be devoted exclusively to the consideration 
of topics purely mercantile, but will discuss all matters — Industrial, Social, and 
Political—having relation to the material prosperity of the people of our own and 
foreign countries, and all measures calculated to promote the free and mutual inter- 
change of commodities, and to secure the existence and continuance of general inter- 
national amity; in fact, will have something to say upon all topics of importance 
talked about and discussed on ’Change and in the Senate. 


In Politics, “Tax Excuance” will take an independent course. All public 
questions will be discussed aside from any party association they may have, and the 
main object held constantly in view will be the greatest possible good to the entire 
community. 


In matters of Finance, practical rather than theoretic considerations will be our 
guide in judging of the merit or otherwise of any scheme or schemes of taxation which 
may be brought before the public ; and whilst advocatiug the most unreserved freedom 
of international commerce, and deprecating every approach to the protection of 
domestic manufactures, the suggestion of a total abolition of all indirect taxation, 
raised simply for the purpese of revenue, and the adoption of an exclusively direct 
system, or any undue alteration in the present proportions of the two, will be dis- 
countenanced. 


In addition to the consideration of Home and Foreign affairs, special care will be 
taken that the interests of our great Colonial Empire are efficiently looked aiter. 


During the present year opportunities will be taken to point out some of the 
Commercial, Industrial, and International features of the Great Exhibition, by 
instituting comparisons between it and the parent exhibition of 1851. 

Each monthly issue of “ Taz Excuancg” will contain: 


Firstly.—Four to six Original Essays from the pens of the best writers of the day, on 
topics of present and permanent interest to the industrial community. 


Secondly.—Brief Notices or Reviews of all new books bearing, direct! it 
upon Commercial and Political affairs. ee 


Thirdly.—A Monetary and Commercial Review of the Month, based on information 


furnished by the best mercautile houses—British and Foreign—whose names will be 
givens th with an analysis of the statistics contained in the monthly Board of 
q ‘urns. 


The following Gentlemen, amongst others, have already kindly promised t 
their influential pens as contributors to the new Periodical : - 7P ea Goether 


THOMAS BAZLEY, Esq., M.P., &c. 

SIR JOHN BOWRING, D.C.L,, F.R.S., &c, 

DAVID CHADWICK, Esq., F.S.S. 

GEORGE DODD, Esq. 

THOMAS ELLISON, Esq., F.S.S. 

JAMES THOMAS HAMMACK, Esq., F.S.S. 

THOMAS HARE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

ANDREW JOHNSON, Esq. (Bank of England). ’ 

DR. LEONE LEVI, F.S.A., &c., Barrister-at-Law. 

FREDK. LAW OLMSTED, Esq., (Author of “The Cotton 
Kingdom,” &c. &c.) 

THE REV. PROFESSOR ROGERS, M.A., &c., Oxford. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 

PETER L. SIMMONDS, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.S.S., &c. 

W. MOY THOMAS, Esq. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO., 47, Ludgate Hill, 
_ Liverpool: JAMES WOOLLARD, 54, South Castle Street. 
Edinburgh : JOHN MENZIES. 
Manchester: T. DINHAM & CO. Dublin: McGLASHAN & GILL. 
Glasgow: T. MURRAY & SON, 
And all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


B¢> Advertisoments for the First Number must be forwarded to the 
Publishers not later than the 15th of March. 


. On the 25th inst. will be published, price 4s, handsomely bound in cloth, 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF LONDON; 
From itg Foundation, 1813, to its Fiftieth Year, 1862. 
By GEORGE HOGARTIL 


A BRADBURY AND EVANS, 1], BOU VERIE-STREET, E.C.; 
4 And Appison, and Lucas, 210, ReGent-sTReer. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


LONDON SOCIETY 
APPEARS ON FEBRUARY 26, (FOR MARCH 1,) 
WITH SEVERAL TALES AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Engravings in the Second Number are— 


1. Y® SPRING FASHIONS. Drawn by Fronence Caxton. 

2. GO, VALENTINE, AND TELL MY STORY! 

3. THE GREAT COMPOSERS—MOZART. 

4. ASH-WEDNESDAY. Drawn by J. D. Warsow and the Baornens Darzi. 

5. THE WIDOWS’ WAIL. The Poem by Tuomas Hoov, The Drawing by T, Moutrx. 
6. CUPID, AUCTIONEER! Drawn by I. Saxpenson. 

7. THE SILENT LOVER. Drawn by Jamzs Gopwin. 


The Stories in the Second Number are— 
THE ''WO FAIR HERMITS. A Valentine Story. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE WIRY-HAIRED TERRIER. 
THE STORY OF A DISHONOURED BILL. A London Narrative. 


THE HOUSE IN PICCADILLY —Part I, A Tale for 
incidentally, for Elderly Gentlemen. Muidens, Wives, and Widows, end, 


Miscellaneous Sketches, 
Zooroaicat Sropies 1x Corp Weatnen: A Janvany Day at Reoent's Pank. 
Sranpanps op Poxrreness. 
Mysreares ov rue Pantomime. 
Two Caanapes ny rar tate T, K. Hervey, 
Oxty Woman's Hain, (Illustrated) / 
rue Roap to Rowe, and cther Papers, 


*,* The Third Edition of the First Number is Ready. 
OFFICE, 49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Sold by all Bookselicrs in Town and Country. 


66, Baoox-stneer, Hanxoven-square, February, 1862. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND 
NEW WORKS. 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE GRAND DUCHESS 


LOUISE ; a Selection from the hitherto Unpublished Correspondence of Madame de 
Stael, and the Grand —. Louise, and faxe Weimar, from 1800 to 1817, - 


with ‘a Letter to Bona irst Consul; aud another to Napoleon, zuere. 8vo. 


‘cady. 
THE HISTORY OF THE ACQUISITION AND ADMINISTRATION OF TIE 
PUNJAB, BEING THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE’S ADMINIS- 


College, and keliow of the University of Bombay. #vo. 15s. { 


Ready. 
THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND for 
TWENTY YEARS, from 1842 to 1862. By Sir Srarronp Nortucors, 


THE HISTORY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


PLAYER AND POET, with New Facts and Traditions. By 8. W. For10m, Author 
of“ The Great Highway,” &c. 8vo. 12s, 4 z 


THE SHANNON’S BRIGADE IN INDIA. By Eb- 


Hors Verney, R.N,. With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE AMONGST THE COLLIERS. 5s. 
THE STORY OF THE INCUMBERED ESTATES 


_. Court, Re-published (with Additi . Dickens’ Journal, 2 Round,’ 
THE NEW TALES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 


THE FIELD OF LIFE; or, Sowing and Reaping. A 


Tale of Clerical Life. Three Vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. Second Edition, 


THE CURATE OF CRANSTON. By Curnserr Benz, 


Author of“ Mr. Verdant Green,” &c, 10s. 6d. 
BETTER DAYS. Edited by the Rev. Recap Saurte, 
Author of the “ Life of the Rev. Henry Newland.” Two Vols. 2is. 


CLINTON MAYNYARD: a Tale of the World, the Flesh, 
(ext week. 


and the Devil. One Vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE DREAM OF A LIFE. By Lady Scorr. Three 


Vols. 31s. 6d. Ummediately. 


PALGRAVE OF SYCAMORA. Three Vols. 31s. 6d. 

ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. Newand Cheap Edition. 
week. 


Two Vols. 128. 


THE NEW AND ONLY MONTHLY LITERARY REVIEW. 

THE LITERARY BUDGET OF LITERATURE, 
- SCIENCE, AND ART. Price 1s. Published on the Ist of every month, 


Amor the monthlies we notice the Literary B. a summary of news in lite- 
rate, pote, ecence, 
sotune > coleman and art. It is very cleverly done, cannot fail to be a welcome 


TRATION OF BRITISH INDIA. By M.A., late Principal of Poona 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Feb. 22, 1862. 


MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE REV. W. DEN- 
TON’S COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
AND OTHER HOLY DAYS OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR is now 
ready. Containing Easter to the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Price 14s, 


Vol. I. ADVENT to EASTER. 8vo., price 15s. 


“Mr. Denton’s work on the Gospels will be recommended to many of our readers 
by the occasion which called it into existence. It grew up under his hands from the 
calls made on his stores of knowledge by professional exigencies, and may there- 
fore be reasonably expected to prove useful to others whose wants are similar. The 
matter of it is valuable in itself, much of it difficult of access,—indeed we might 
say practically inaccessible to the bulk of his brethren; and the plan of the work 
is well conceived, and diligently executed.” —Guardian. 

“ This is a book of great value and research. Mr. Denton’s object is to get the 
best thoughts of Scripture from every available source, from every writer of every 
age.""— Christian Remembrancer. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S COMPLETE WORKS. With 
Memoir by the Rev. E. Steere, LL.B, Two Vols. Feap. 8vo., 
price 12s, 


This is the only Complete Edition published, and the Additions are 
Copyright. 


Separately, the ANALOGY, price 6s.; the SERMONS and REMAINS, 
with MEMOIR, price 6s. 


“A compact and almost pocket edition of a work which increases rather than 
decreases in value, both to clergy and laity, and is well adapted for a present to the 
more thoughtful student."—English Churchman, 


THE REV. M. F. SADLER’S PARISH SERMONS 
—ADVENT to TRINITY. Feap. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


“Mr, Sadler deserves the praise of all good Churchmen by his works on ‘ The 
Second Adam and the New Birth,’ and * The Sacrament of Responsibility.’ Of the 
former a third edition has just come into our hands, From an acquaintance with these 
works we expected to find the Sermons to be close reasonings on Holy Scripture, and 
such they are. They are twenty-six in number, and are such as a thoughtful town 
congregation would be likely to be interested in. It is refreshing to turn from the 
controversies of the day on the subject of ‘ The Purpose of God in the Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture,’ to the plain and ts of Mr. Sadler, all adapted 
to build up the hearers in the most holy faith.”"—Clerical Journal. 


PROOF OF THE DOCTRINE OF BAPTISMAL REGENERATION 
ON PURELY SCRIPTURAL GROUND. 


THE NEW (Third and Enlarged) EDITION OF THE 
SECOND ADAM AND THE NEW BIRTH. By the Rev. M. F. 
Sapter, Vicar of Bridgewater. Fcap. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 

“The most striking peculiarity of this useful little work is that its author areues 
almost exclusively from the Bible. Most truly does he remark that the Baptismal 
question needs to be treated as a Bible rather than a Church question; and he aiins 
accordingly to make his book a handbook of Scripture reference on the subject of 
Baptismal doctrine.” —Guardian. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS of SOME REMARK- 
ABLE EVENTS RECORDED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
the Rev. J. F. Dawson, LL.B., Rector of Toynton. Post 8vo., 
price 8s. 6d. 

“We have read this work with considerable interest. It is decidedly a readable 
book, The author has engaged in the discussion of some selected points in which he 
believes incorrect notions have p iled as to the ing of Scripture. Our readers 
must consult this work for themselves; they will find in it 4 good deal of instruction 
very pleasantly conveyed; and even when the views advocated are most paradoxical, 
the arguments are well worthy of attention.”—Clerical Journal. 


THE NEW EDITION (Second Enlarged) OF THE 
REV. H. BEDFORD HALL’S COMPANION TO THE AUTHOR- 
IZED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT; being Explanatory 
Notes, together with Explanatory Observations and an Introduction, 
Feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

“* We noticed the first edition of this little work, but are glad again to commend it, 
as containing some valuable materials towards a revised edition of the English Bible. 
But it also furnishes much that is valuable for its own sake in the Introduction and 
Notes,”"—Clerical Journal, 


A FEW NOTES ON THE TEMPLE ORGAN. By 
Epmunp Macrory, M.A, Second Edition. 16mo., price 3s. 6d. 


MR. J. P. COLLIER’S EDITION OF SPENSER’S 
COMPLETE WORKS, With Life, Notes, and aGlossary, Five Vols, 
8vo., price £3 15s, 


“Many documents and authorities have been discovered which have only lately 
been capable of being adduced as evidence. The text of the volume is the best that 
has ever been published. To the present publishers the public are already indebted 
for the admirable edition of Gower’s ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ by Dr. Pauli, with which 
these volumes are uniform in type and appearance. Mr. Collier's reputation as an 
editor of Elizabethan Classics is well sustained by the present publication. The text 
of Spenser has never before been carefully edited, as the text of every Elizabethan 
editor should be edited, by collation of the early copies. The last edition of Dr. Todd 
was printed in 1805; these volumes have now long been out of print, and a new editor 
has long been looked for. Ry a faithful collation of every impression from the year 
1579, when ‘The Shepherd’s Calendar’ was first published, to the year 1679, Mr. 
Collier has been enabled to present to the reader the text of Spenser in as complete a 
form as conscientious criticism can procure for it.”"—Atheneum. 


MISS ROGERS’S DOMESTIC LIFE IN PALES- 
TINE. Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


“A very charming book, full of description of unhackneyed scenes and places not, 
usually visited. There is an entire absence of all pretence. Miss Rogers has de- 
scribed ali that interested her, and she has transferred her interest to her readers. It 
is a book that in almost every page contains some interesting incident.”—Athenzum. 

“ The writer of this agreeable and instructive volume possesses unusual advantages 
for observing the inner phases of Oriental domestic life. The position which she 
occupied was turned to good account, more especially in penetrating those mysteries 
of Eastern life to which no access is afforded to the ordinary class of travellers or 
tourists. The description of the life and occupation of the females in Syria will be 
found to be especially interesting, not less for the new and strange views of Arab 
society which they afford than for the pleasing style in which they are written.”—~ 
Observer. 


GIFTS AND GRACES. By the Author of “The 
Rose and the Lotus.” Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
“ An extremely well told story, in which the didactic element is skilfully covered by 
the interest of the narrative. The characters are natural, and fulfil the intentions of 
the author,”"— Daily News. 


MRS. A. GATTY’S NEW BOOK--THE OLD FOLKS 
FROM HOME; or,a Holiday in Ireland in 1861. Post 8vo., price 
7s. 6d. 

“We take our leave of the agreeable and jovial Old Folks, hoping that the next 
time they take a holiday they will give us the results of their observations in just such 
another lively but instructive volume as the one at present under our notice.” 
—Atheneum. 

“Par too readable, and even amusing, to pass without notice ; and English people 
may be very well content that their country should be represented in Ireland by such 
tourists.”—Saturday Review. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH: 
A Tale. Translated from the Russian, by MALwiIpA voN MeysENBuG. 
Post 8vo., price 83, 6d. 

“The sketches of Russian inner life are fresh and faithful to a degree that has 
never been surpassed. The merest chronicle of events may have its hidden philoso. 
phy, and the pages of ‘ Childhood and Youth’ throw a strange light on the whole 
structure of Russian society.” —Spectator. 


POEMS FROM THE GERMAN. By Ricnarp Gar- 
nett, Author of “Io in Egypt, and other Poems,” Fcap. 8vo., price 
3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Garnett is already favourably known as the author of two volumes of poetry 
remarkable for graceful thought and polished versification. The translations he has 
now published will maintain his reputation for taste and correctness.” — Literary 
Gaxette. 


THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES OF ENG- 
LAND. By C. H. Pearson, M.A, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and Professor of Modern History, King’s College, London, 8vo, 
12s, 


THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOK OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. With 130 Illustrations. 16mo., price 5s, 


** A variety of things upon which an anxious child anxiously seeks for information.” 
—Observer. 

“As a school-book this carefully written compilation is worthy of considerable 
praise, and will doubtless facilitate the irksome and thankless offices of the teacher.” 
—Spectator. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET-STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS. 


“ For fiction read Scott alone ; all novels after his are wortiiless.” 
CuarLorre Brontié. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
COMPLETE SETS. 


1. Price £12 12s, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, in 25 volumes, 8vo. bound 
in extra gilt cloth, and profusely Illustrated with 204 Splendid Steel 
Engravings by the most eminent Artists of their time, including Van- 
dyke, Zucchero, Le Tocque, Wilkie, Turner, Roberts, Landseer, Stan- 
field, Frith, Pickersgill, Phillips, Faed, &c. &c. Each volume contains 
an entire Novel, printed in large excellent type. This edition, which 
cost £15,000 in its production, is unequalled by any work of the kind 
in our language, and should find a place in every Gentleman's Library. 

2. Price £10 10s. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in 48 vols. 
Fcap, 8vo. printed from a new and beautiful type, and illustrated with 
about 1600 Woodcuts and 96 Steel Engravings, The Illustrations are 

* drawn by artists of the highest standing, many of whom are members of 
the Royal Academy. This edition combines the pictorial advantages of 
the ABBOTSFORD EprItion (now out of print) with the portability of the 
AuTuor’s Fayourire. 

3. Price £6 10s, 

THE EDITION, of 1847, in 48 volumes, Feap. 8vo. printed 
in large legible type, and containing 96 Engravings from Steel and 
Wood. Each Novel is generally divided into two volumes. This has 
Jong been a favourite Edition with the Public, 

4, Price £3 10s, 
THE CABINET EDITION, in 25 handy volumes 12mo. 


with a beautiful Steel Plate and Woodcut Engraving for each volume. 
Each Volume contains an entire Novel, which renders this Edition 
perhaps the most convenient for ordinary purposes. 

5. Price £2 2s. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, in 5 large volumes Royal 


8vo. with 100 page Illustrations, and the famous Portrait of Scott by 
Raeburn, Engraved on Steel. It is printed in double columns, and is 
well suited for a Library where space is a desideratum. 


Pe 


THE POETICAL WORKS. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 
THE LAY. , ROKEBY. 
MARMION. ge LORD OF THE ISLES. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN, 


THE DRAMAS AND MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 
Price £1 16s. 


THE AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 12 vols. 
Feap. 8vo, with 24 Engravings by Turner. This is the only edition 
which contains “ The Minstrelsy of the Border,” and is uniform with the 
48 vol. edition of the Novels. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF “scoTT’s POEMS” (AUTHOR'S EDITIONS) 
May be had from Five Shillings, upwards, 


& 


SCOTT’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
THE TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


LIFE OF DRYDEN. | EMINENT NOVELISTS. 
MEMOIR OF SWIFT. PAUL’S LETTERS, &c, 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Price £4 4s, 


THE AUTHOR’S PAVOURITE vale 
Fcap. 8vo. with 5 i 4 i i 48 vol. 
niform with the 48 vo 


Price £1 10s. 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


THE AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 10 vols. 
Feap. 8vo. uniform with the 48 vol. edition of the Novels, with 20 
Engravings from Turner. 


Price £14, 
SCOTT’S ENTIRE WORKS, 


In 98 volumes, Feap. 8vo. comprising the Waverley Novels, 
Poetical Works, Miscellaneous Prose Works, and the Life of Scott. 
‘This is the only entire set of Scott's Works that has been published cither 
in England or America. 

Catalogues of the Works may be had from any Bookseller; and Specimen 

Pages be forwarded by the Publishers on application. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL WORKS 


BY THE 


RIGHT REV. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., 


BISHOP OF NATAL, 


STEREOTYPE EDITIONS, THORQUGHLY REVISED 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICS. 


A RITHMETIC designed for the use of SCHOOLS; 
comprising the FOUR ELEMENTARY Rules, Compound Arithmetic, 
Reduction, &c., Square and Cubic Measure, Fractions and Decimals, Prac- 
tice, Proportion, Interest, Discount, Profit and Loss, and an APPENDIX on 
Money, Weight, Space, and Time. New Edition, with an additional 
Chapter on DecimaL Cormace. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 


KEY to COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS, con- 
SOLUTIONS in full of all the Questions. By 8. Mayyarp. 
2mo. 6s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC designed for 
the use of National, Adult, and Commercial Schools; consisting of a Text- 
Book of Arithmetic, accompanied by a Series of easy and amusing 
Examples, arranged progressively in order of difficulty, beginning from the 
very simplest steps. 18mo, 1s. 9d.; or with Answers, 2s. 3d, 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC for National 
Schools is divided into Five Pars, which are sold separately as follows :— 


I. Text-Book, price 6d. 
II. Examples, Parr I. Simple Arithmetic, price 4d. 
III, Examples, Parr II, Compound Arithmetic, price 4d. 
IV. Examples, Parr III. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, &c. price 4d. 


V. Answers to the Examples, with Soturions of the more difficult: 


ov. QUESTIONS, price 1s, 


\COLENSO’S ALGEBRAS, 
(THE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA designed for the 


'- use of SCHOOLS, Parr I. containing the Simpler Parts of the Science, 
suitable for general School purposes, and as required for the attainment of 
an ordinary B.A. Degree. 12mo., 4s. 6d.—Kery, ds. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA designed for the 
use of SCHOOLS, Parr II. adapted to suit the wants of more advanced 
Students; containing the higher parts of the subject, with an ArrENDIX 
of more difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers. 12mo. 6s.: 


| —Key, ds. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES and EQUA- 


TION PAPERS from Parts I. and II. of the Algebra; with the ANSWERS. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA adapted for the use’ 
of National and Adult Schools; containing numerous easy Examples and 
Questions under every Rule, with a Selection of Miscellaneous Exercises for’ 
Practice. 18mo. 1s, 6d.—Key, 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA adapted for the use’ 
of Teacnens and Stupents in the UNIVERSITY: being a Large-Paper’ 
Edition of the Algebra, Parts I, and II, as abovey—the complete work. 
12s, Gd—Key, 12mo. 7s, 6d, 


COLENSO’S TRIGONOMETRY. 
TRIGONOMETRY, Parr I. comprising the 


Measurement of Lines and Angles, the Numerical Values of the 
Trigonometrical Ratios; with the Use of 
Theorem. 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Key, 3s. 6d, 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Parr II. com- 
prising the Summation of Series, the Trigonometrical Solution of Equations, 
of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo. 2s, 


and the Exponential 


and a large Collection 6d.— 
Key, 5s. 

‘. ~~ The Keys to the Two Parts of the Trigonometry, together, price 
3, 


COLENSO’S EUCLID. 
HE ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts usually 


studied in the Universities), from the Text of Dr. Simson; with a 
large Collection of GEOMETRICAL PRoBLems for Solution, 18mo, 4s. 6d.; or 
with a Key to the PRoBLEms, 6s. 6d. 


COLENSO’'S GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS and KEY, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS separately, tor 
of Euclid may be employed. 


the use of Schools where other Editions 
18mo. 1s, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS: 
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BOOSEY AND SONS’ 
STANDARD MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, complete Edition, edited by 
cloth, .1.,with Life by G@. A. Macrannex, and tby Lyxcu. In Two 


BEETHOVEN'S SEPTETT for Pianoforte, compléte, by 


Price 2s. full size. 


PREETHOVED IN’S PASTORAL SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 


complete, by Hemmer. Price 2s. full size. 


BEETHOVEN'S EROICA SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 


by Hcamet. Price 2s. full size. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. — Com- 


wi W.D. Portrait. 
Spienaidic Price 62. Edited, and with a Preface, by J. 


ENDELSSOHN’S MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM 


for Pianoforte, complete, Is. 


Mo! ART’S 12TH MASS for Pianoforte, by lenny Smarr. 


Price 3 3s. complete, music sire. 


for the Voi 


6 CHRISTMAS CAROLS, price 6d, Four Voices, 


with Organ or Piano Accompaniment. baited by W. II. 


50 PSALM AND HYMN TUNES for Four Voices, Organ 
or Pianoforte, suitable for every description of metre, with the Rev. W.J. Hat's 
Selection of Words. Price 64. 


R® NK’S FORTY PRELUDES FOR THE ORGAN, 


New Edition, price 1s. 


HENRY SMART'S CHORAL BOOK, containing a Selection 
of Tunes, harmonized ipo the different sentiinent of the words 
to which they are adapted. Price 5s. clo 


AGNER’S TANNHAUSER. Complete Edition for Piano- 


forte. 7s. 6d. in cloth, 


ART’S JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, by 


Homoet. Price 2s. full size. 


ROossinrs STABAT MATER. — — Complete Edition. Ar- 


ranged for the Pianoforte by Hexry Smarr. 


CHOPIN'S MAZURKAS. —New Edition of the whole of 
Chopin's celebrated Mazurkas, complete in One Volume, music size. Edited t by JI.W. 
Davison, with Portrait of Chopin, and Life and Critical Notice by the Editor. Price &s. 


pe SSEK and WEELFFL. — The two Sonatas, Plus Ultra and 


Ne Plus U as by, Miss edited by J. W. Davisox, in 
One Volume, wii . Price 4s 


MOORE'S 73 IRISH MELODIES for Pianoforte Solo, 


by Nonpmann. Price 2s, 6d. music size. 


THREE FANTASIAS, “Home, Sweet 


a “Lillie Dale,” and “The Last Rose of Summer,” in one book, large size. 


CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONG - BOOK. Price 4s. 
bound in gilt edges, contains 60 Christy's Minstrels’ Songs, with 


RODE, BAILLOT, and KREUTZER'S METHOD FOR 
THE VIOLIN. New Edition, music size. Price 3s. 6d 


QTR. AUSS, LANNER, ‘and LABITZKY.—In a 1 book, 
music size, price 3s. 6d. BOOSEY’ 100 WALTZES, by Lannea, Lanirzxy, 
fur Pianoforte, including the best specimens of each Composer. 


HE OPERATIC ALBUM. Containing One Hundred Gems 
I Borsa ucia di Lammermoor, Linda di Chamouni, d' Amore, Fille ihe dea 
ment. Robert le Diable, Les Arran by Rovorr Splendid! 
trated, and handsomely "bound in . Price One Guinea. 


THE ' VERDI ALBUM. A Collection of Twenty-five popular 
hitherto un in tated wih rrang' 


of v a Portrait of Venvs,on India 
cloth 
[THE CL: ASSICAL PIANOFORTE | ALBUM. Price 1s. 


contains Thirty easy pi d for the Pi Wenen, 


BALL-ROOM MUSIO-BOOK. Price superbly 


bound, gil tains 40 wD 1 


HE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK. Price 4s. hand- 


somely bound, contains 31 ey de Ase: 4 
Salon by ner, Cramer, Tatexr, Lepec, 


E SCHOOL-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK. Price 4s. in 


cloth, gilt edges, contains 54 pieces for Pianoforte and 28 Songs. ail sotiatte' te the 
youngest performers. 


ENGLISH SONG-BOOK. Price 4s. splendidly bound, 


contains 44 Son B. 
jaLve, Harton, Lixtey, Mont, Loven, Wasowron, &c., all with 


OPERA SONG-BOOK. Price 4s. handsomely bound, 


HE GERMAN SONG-BOOK. Price 4s, handsomely bound 


edges, Menpetssonx, Kvcxex,and Scuvnent; all with English 


BoosErs SHILLING TUTORS for Ladies’ Voices, Male 


Pianoforte, Harmonium, Violin, Flute, Cone Seen, English and German 
Concertina, by the best Protestors lessors. ‘All music size, 24 io 36 pages each, 1s. 


LOCKE'S MACBETH, Sixpence. — Boosey’s complete 


Prise = of Locke's Music to “ Macbeth,” in Score, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


ig HARMONIUM, MUSEUM. A Third Edition of this 
na work is now ready. price 7s. 6d., in cloth, containing 100 Sacred and Secular 

greatest m Arranged for Harmonium by Norpmany, with an introduc- 
tory oe 3 llexay pee, for the use of persons unacquainted with the instrument. 


Bowsers FIFTY SHORT VOLUNTARIES for the 
Cramer, 


Hasse, Nauman, Givecx, Gaaun, Worr, 


Hommet, Clements, Dussex, and Sreiexz, all fingered and suitable for the 
performer. 


young 


THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM. Price 1s., con- 


Te GOLDEN WREATH, a Book of 28 Songs for Children, 
of the most attractive character, set to popular melodies. Price in loth 


BOOseY’s NATIONAL DANCE-BOOK. Price 6d. is 


P0OSEY's INSTRUMENTAL SERIES, in cloth volumes, 
each. — 200 Christy's for Violin, 200 Danees for Violin, 2 
30 Dances and $0 Songs for German Concertina. 


KUHE'S BRIGHTON ALBUM. Price 4s. contains the Six 
best Pianoforte Compositions of this favourite Author, music size. 


J L. HATTON’S NEW SINGING METHOD FOR LADIES, 


® 24 pages, music size. Price Is. 


J L. HATTON’S NEW SINGING METHOD FOR GENTLE- 
MEN. 24 pages, music size. Price 


Bakes NW NEW SINGING METHOD without the Use of 


[HE MODEL PIANOFORTE TUTOR, containing the 


all the Scales and Chords. 24 Popular Melodie, 25 Exercise by 


and a Fantasia by Baiwtey Ricuarns. P. 


BOOSEY’S. MUSICAL CABINET. 


A SHILLING LIBRARY OF POPULAR MUSIC. 


‘Rwenty Songs 3 22, Sten Sacred Songs by Tlandels {9. The Onera Tl Trovatore for Pianoforte Solo, 1s. 
‘ou ish Me w ng! 
City’s Minetret's Songs (st Seleetion), 21. Six Four-Part Songs by Meyerbecr, Balfe, Hatton, and Ten Po ‘opu far Tenor Sem Sims Reeves, Is. 
welve Sets * wen 8. 
7. Fifty 26. Frey 45. Selection of Popular Soprano Songs sung by Miss Louisa 
&. Twenty-five Gems by Verdi, for Pianoforte, 1s. 27. Ts-enty Buckley's Serenaders’ Songs by F. Butk- 
9. Nine Original Pianoforte Pieces by J. Asher, |s. is. 4%6. to i, Beethoven's 32 Sonatas in M4 Nos. Is. 
10. Ten and Masurkes de Salon for 28. ga. Un Ballo in Maschera, fr 
alexy, Wely, and Cramer, | Twe 
Drawing-room Fianoforte Pieces, Is. Sixteen 8 poforte Ducts” Is. 62. Howard Glover's N Glover's New Bl Blas, for the Pianoforte, 
8. 
13. Twelve Songs by Hatton and Linley, Is. 31. Ten oY fs Bellini, from the Sonnambula, 63. Christmas Annual of Dance Music for 1862, Is. 
M4. Twenty Is. 32. Six Four-Part Songs by Meyerbeer, Verdi Fiotow. &e. Is. Is. 
15. Sixteen § ueken, Is. 33. n’s Songs without Words, nd 2, Is. 65. One Hundred Reels, Country Dances, for Pianoforte, Is. 
Twelve > hy Kucken, and | %. Mendelssohn's Songs without Words, Books 3 and 4, Is. 6. One Hundred Christy's for Pianoforte, 1 
Keller, Is. 35. Mendelssohn's Songs without Met nag Fahy Is. 67. ‘Twen Pieces, for Juveniles, 1s. 
17. Mendelssohn’s Music to Midsummer Night’s Dream, com- | 36. ‘Ten Favourite Songs by Alt, Carschmana, Molique, Trent for Piano, Is. te 
ty 
18. Twelve Songs by Francois Schubert, 1s. 37. Teen “fi Schottisches, Varsovianas, “70. (5th selection), Is. 
19. Twelve Fantasias by Brinley Richards and Osborne, is. Fenty four Schot Rwenty New (6th ath election) 
20, Twelve Songs by Donizetti, 1s. &c. Is. 
21. Dance Music for Christmas, Is. F 39. Ten Standard Glees, 1s, 
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